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Than any hitherto Extant: | 
Wich the whole Apparatus neceſſary to Form a 


PERFECT HISTORIAN. 
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Vor. I. |, 
CONTAINING, . 1 
I. The SC1ENCEs prepa- || according to their PRO YER 4 
ratory to the Srupx of His- Divisions, 
TORY, viz, GEOGRAPHY, || III. Of the His Torres - 
CuxoNOLOG x, Cc. the Exp of Soverticn FamiLies, of | q 
propoſed thereby, and the ME- ArTs and Sciences, Reli- 
THOD to be obſerved in Rea- ious and Military Ox DER s, 
ding it. Ge. the CHARACTER of a 
II. Of His roR x, Sacred Good and Bad His TORI AN, 
and Prophane, including the and RuLes for the Juno . 
ſeveral ParTs of the WorLD, | of His TORICAL Facts. 
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HE Reputation with which 
© this Work of the learned 
Mr. Langlet du Freſnoy 

has been received, may be 
calleffed from the ſeveral Editions prin- 
ted at Paris, Bruſſels, and Leipſick; 
and more clearly ſtill from its Tranſla- 
tion into Italian at Venice: But as the 
Italian Editor's Preface treats more at 
large, and, ex profeſſo, on their ſeveral 
Merits, IT ſhall only take notice tomy Rea- 
der, that this Verſion, with the Correction 
and Improvement of both French and Ger- 


To the REaver: 
man Editions, was the agreeable Enter- 
tainment and Amuſement of a Summer's 
Receſs in Italy, an Opportunity given me of 
'S making many material Additions, as to the 
£ Hiſtory of thoſe celebrated Scenes of Ac- 
tion, and of forming an exatter Judgment 
of the Characters theſe Hiſtorians bore 
in their Native Countries. As to the 
4 Reflections, I may boldly ſay, That our 
Author will be generally found judicious 
and impartial 3 and that they are ſuch | 
on Eccleſiaſtical, as well as other Subjeffs, | 
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will not be doubted, ſince the Performance 
| was diſcountenanced at Rome, and the c 
2 Publication only ſucceſsfully carried on at 
WE Venice; a City better known for its J 


Freedom, than Bigotry, where an In- ? 
quiſition has but ſmall Influence. I might | E 
have followed Mr. Mencken, in giving | 
the Abbee St. Real's Piece on this Sub- 1 


jelt; but as it would have increaſed the. 
Bull 


— — — AS SID. el GO + 


Io the REA DER. 


Bull in Proportion more than the Value, 
I think my ſelf rather intitled to the 
Reader's Acknowledgment, than Diſplea- 
ſure, for that Omiſſion. I ſhall make no 
Apology for annexing the ſmall Treatiſe, 
rote by Count Scipio Maffei, the living 
Ornament of Italy, whoſe Charatter in 
the various Parts of Literature is too 
well known to need any Commendations, 
and whoſe entertaining Diſſertation on 
Medals and Inſcriptions is wrote in a 
Method entirely new, and is not inferi- 
our to any of his other Performances ; 
and as it has attrafed the Eyes and 
Applauſe of the Lovers of Hiſtory and 
Antiquity among ft the Italians, I am 
the leſs doubtful of its pleafmg in an 
Engliſh Dreſs. 

As to the Verſion I have governed 
my ſelf by Horace's Rule ; 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere ſidus 
Interpres, 


having 


To the READER 


having endeavoured to preſerve the 


Turn and Spirit of the Author, as far 
as the Nature of Tranſlation, and the 
different Idioms of Language will bear, 


and having induſtriouſiy avoided Caftra- 


tions, and Reforms, or putting Senti- 
ments of My own, which were never in 
the Author's. Thoughts ; ; a Practice no 
leſs common than inexcuſable among f 


modern Tranſlations. 
The other Improvements, if the Rea- 


der will favourably think them ſuch, 


are ſome Notes, Corrections, and Addi- 


tions interſperſed throughout the whole 
Work : And as T have been biaſſed by no 


_ narrow, mercenary Views in this Under- 


taking, it would gratify me much, if the 


Reader can take half the Pleaſure in the 


Peruſal, which I have done in the Hun 


lation. 


Greys - Inn, March 
25. 1728. 
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TO THE 
Moſt Iluſtrious, and moſt Reverend Monſigna? 
MAFFEO FARSETTT, 


Apoſtolick Prothonotary, Governour 
of FANo, Oc. 


H E preſent method of ftudying 
Hiſtory, with a very ample ca- 
talogue ofthe moſt famous wri- 
ters, who have labour'd on this 

ſubject, as well antient, as mo- 

dern, ſacred as prophane, was firſt publiſh- 
ed in France, then reprinted in Holland 
and German), and received with that ap- 
lauſe, which it deſerved from the uſe- 
Ineſs of the work, and the manner in 

Which the author has handled it. The 

fame at preſent comes now the firſt time 

from an Italian preſs, not only carefully 
tranſlated, but as I may truly affirm, ver 
A - muc 


un The Dxpicariox. 
much enlarged, particularly in that patt; 
which regards the writers of this nati- 
on, and as it is generally acknowledged 
as uſeful to one who would undertake to 
write and ſtudy what has happened in 
the world, as to ſome who would deſire to 
know who has wrote beſt on this head, 
as alſo to others who have a ſhare in 
the affairs of government, and in the 
ſecrets of the cabinet, which are the ſoul 
of ſtates and the foundation of politicks : 
1 have therefore thought proper with all 
humility to offer this to ſome perſon, who 
for his high degree, ſublime character, 
noble birth, and other endowments is eve- 
where renowned and diſtinguiſhed. 
Immediately from amongſt a number 

of others, I could not over-look your per- 
ſon, Moſt Illuſtrious and Moſt Reverend 
Sir, in whom, it we conſider birth, learning, 
or employs ſo well ſupported, here is no- 
thing, but what will juſtify my choice, 
and make it commended by all men of 
the beſt ſence. Your Family originally 
Tuſcan, then ſeated in Rome, and ſince 
eſtabliſhed in Venice, has left every where 
clear and honourable memorials of itſelf, 
like thoſe Royal ftreams, which render 
the air wholſome, and the foil fruit- 
ful, through which they run and flow. 
1 ſhall omit, Moſt Illuſtrious, Moſt Reve- 
rend Sir, the great actions of peace and 
war 
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war performed by your Anceſtors in TA 
cany, from whence they drew their firſt 
riſe. He who would run over the anti- 
ent actions of any family, makes us ſuſpe& 
that there are wanting more modern 
worthy to be celebrated. But of you can 
neither be ſaid, nor imagined any ſuch 
thing. The firſt have incited to the do- 
ing of the ſecond, and the laſt have, as 
it were, obſcured and darkened the luſtre 
of the firſt, as happens at the appearance 
of new Stars, which drawing the whole 
curioſity of beholders, make them almoſt 
forget the former they ſo admired. In 
Rome is famed to this day the name of 
eAntony Francis your Grandfather, and 
Maffeo your Uncle. To the prudence of 
the firſt His Holinefs Pope Urban the 
Eighth truſted many important and re- 
markable affairs, which, as they were of 
confequence and noble, found a foul ca- 
pable to ſupport the great weight without 
tiring, and to get the better of all diffi- 
culties without confuſion. This was a 
baſis to the Second, to mount to the Pre- 
lature, and piety and learning raiſed him to 
be a Clerk of the Chamber, and theſe ſame 
endowments had ſoon given him the hon- 
our of the Purple, it ſudden death had 
not deſtroyed the wiſhes of his friends, 
and cut off the beſt founded hopes in 
the very moment almoſt of completion. 

| A 2 The 
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The aforementioned Antony Francis your 


Grandfather, paſſed from the Vatican to 
this great city, where the honour of a 
Venetian nobility was conferred on him, 
new titles to his blood, new ornaments 
to his greatneſs. Some plants of happy 
culture thrive well in every clime and 
ſoil, and are ſtrangers to none, but eve- 
ry where fruitful. Not to ſpeak of John 
James your Uncle, who gave memorable 
proofs of his courage and zeal in the war 
of Candia, nor of Foſeph your Brother, 
who was an ornament to our Academies, 
nor of Philip your Father, not more glo- 
rious for his own, than the virtues of his 
ſons; of one, ſo well deſerving a Prelate 
of the e See, and for thoſe of 
eAntony Francis your Brother, ſo noble a 
member of our Republick : Of whom I 
cannot be ſilent, nor curſorily mention his 

reat deſerts. To be entirely filent would 
be ſtupidity, and to pretend to ſpeak 
fully, raſhneſs. Every one knows to 
what a length this Dedication muſt run, 


if I drew but a ſhort view of thoſe praiſe- 
worthy actions he did in the two glori- 
ous governments of Vicenza and Verona, 


truſted to him in critical and difficult 


times. He lives, and will for ever live 


in the memory and love of thoſe Cities 


for what he did for them, and for what 


they owe to him, that is to ſay, for that 
5:88 generoſity, 
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generoſity, with which he ſpent treaſures 
for the honour of his ſtation, and for 


the maintaining of plenty amongſt them, 
for that juſtice by which he kept in or- 
der offenders, and ſupported the injured, 
for that affable gravity by which he got 
the love and reſpect of all, and above all, 
for that piety, which in a governour 
merits the bleſſings of heaven, as he edifics 


by his manners, and his example. Nor 


is it a greater teſtimony to his honour, 
what jut comes into my memory, that 
he treated that Monarch, the Invincible 
Frederick the fourth, King of Denmark 
and Norway at Vicenza, with a grandeur 
no ways inferiour to the degree of the 


gueſt he entertained, nor to that mind 


who received it, who declared him his 
Knight, which was no. leſs an act of ac- 


knowledgment, than a confeſſion of the 


value that Prince had for him. 
After ſo bright a proof of his great 


merit, no other can be brought, which 


yields not, or would not bluſh, if put in 
competition. You alone, Moſt Illuſtrious 
and Moſt Reverend Sir, are that perſon, 
who add new ſplendour and ornament 
to ſuch grandeur. Your piety, your pru- 


dence, intellects, uprightneſs, affability, 
and greatneſs of foul is the cauſe why 
ſuch great prerogatives are not his only, 


as thoſe of him alſo derive a yalue from 
A 3 yours, 


4 
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yours. But ſo great is their harmony, that 


/ 


thoſe of each, inſtead of creating emula- 
tion or envy, produce love and affection 


exactly as it would do in two images, 


which repreſent the ſame lovely object, 
they would love each other equally, had 
they ſouls or reaſon, as each of them 
muſt love the other for the likeneſs it 


bore to himſelf, You have ſo long practi- 


ced theſe virtues, that they are now be- 
come habitual and cuſtomary. The great 


things Which you have done in all the 


governments committed to your care by 


the Apoſtolick See, but mentioned, would 
leave no ſuſpicion in me of flattery. You 


were Governour of Rieti, and then, either 


generouſſy by your own. purſe maintain- 
ed the City in plenty, or zealouſly ſecured 


its confines daily peſter'd by ſome ill- 


willed, or couragiouſly oppoſed your 


ſelf to thoſe armed perſons, who threat- 
ned hoſtilities and invaſions ro that diſtrict. 
Vou were Vice-Legate of the Romagna, 
where ee you had the en- 
tire care of that whole Province, and 


then it was, that your prudence and ac- 
tivity had fo fair a field to diſplay them- 
ſelves in, preventing, rather than repairing 
thoſe few diforders, which in the paſſage 
of the German troops, a military licenti- 
ouſneſs might occation. At laſt the pre- 
0 py UNIR | lent 
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ſent reigning Pope * ſent you Gover- 
nour of Fand, and here you ſhewed your 
ſelf a perſon of judgment and zeal, now 
rooting out the ſeeds of thoſe diſcords, 
which, to the prejudice of the common 
good and peace, from time to time had 
been ſpreading, another time by reſtoring 
to the publick cheſt thoſe large ſums of 
money, which the avarice of powerful pri- 
vate men had unjuſtly robbed it of. 

In all theſe glorious Governments you 
havene'er forgot the Eccleſiaſtical Habit you 
wear, nor the illuſtrious blood trom whence 
you are ſprung. You have united the ob- 
ligations of the Prelate, and the Gentle- 
man, and ſerving the Apoſtolick See on 
choice, as a churchman, you have {till 
loved your country, as you ought, and 
as the place of your birth. And hardly 
had you notice of the breach of the peace 
by Ottoman treachery, and that a war was 
entered upon againſt this moſt Serene Re- 
publick, your beloved country, but you, 
your felt even at a diſtance, although 
obliged to great expences for the honour 
of your preſent government, made a ge- 
nerous voluntary disburſement, ſnewing by 
this act your affection, and by your prompr- 
nels recommending the example. This 
heroick action has gained you the publick 


* CLEMENT Xl, 


4A 4 applauſe, 


mw e Drprcärrox. 
"applauſe, and I ſhould go beyond the 
\ - Hounds propoſed in a Dedication to fuch 

a work, ſhould I take upon me to com- 
mend as I ought. Noble actions ſpeak 
beſt for themſelves, and he, who does 
ſuch, finds the pleaſure of having done; 
them, ſufficient recompence and. praiſt 
Thus I ſhall not offend your modeſty, and 
acquit my ſelf in ſome meaſure of man 
great obligations, reſerving nothing more 
than the honour of declaring my felt, 


Moſt Iluſtrious, and Moft Reverend Sir, 
, - "= *. g 4 | * ; 83 1 ; 


Tour moſt humble, 


La p 
5 moſt devoted, 
moſt obliged ſervant, 
5 { & How | . 14 
a Penice, Sep- 
rember 25. 
| 1716. N:S. 


SEBASTIAN CoLETI, 
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PREFACE 


B) [STORY may be read. without _ 


1 90 n ht to be ſtudlie 
1.8 the ſame thing n 
e 2 a6 wn Shue Br rfl want of 
Fomndations. Thus dd ſome . precipitonſly from the 
— e to the laſt, and without Patras; — 
— ES 
me think, t omet 70 
7 — to lead mankind —_— they 
ers, Which t meet 
. 3 of all 7 77 ee. 
Foraſmuch as it is not ſufficient to read, but neceſſary 


wit e bf and to do ſo, it is N 
ſome method, But this methodi- 
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reading has arr actos ee who 


$ 2 — and _ time, though 
this time mare 
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X The PREFACE. 
I have explained, form themſelves a new one, it not 


being my intention to bind any to particular ones. J 


have offered one, others may poſſibly have their own, 


which ſhall have my approbation, if a method founded 


on principles. | 

Many before me have given different methods, but 
diſagree amongſt themſelves, although . be agree- 
able to the view of their reſpective authors. Groe me 
leave, therefore, to ſay a word or two here on ſome 
of thoſe, 2ho have laboured on this ſubject. An 
acquaintance perhaps with their different charatters, will 
ſpew us the uſe, and neceſſity there is of treating a- 


gain, in another manner, this fub ject ſo wſeful, and jet g 


ſo neglected. | 
I will not here ſpeak of thoſe, who have publiſhed. 
Treatiſes on the manner of writing Hiſtory, as Lucian, 
Voſſius the father, Franciſcus Patricius, Agoſtino Maſ- 
cardi, Paulo Beni, the Lord ef Silhon a member of 
the Academy Royal of France, Father le Moyne, and 

others ; all the rational and judicions part of whoſe 
works is collected by the Feſuit Rapin in his Inſtructi- 


. ons on Hiſtory. This book, which ought to be termed 


the Rhetorick of Hiſtorians, is fraught with. inſtructive 
and judicious rules for Hiſtory. The ſtyle plain, but 
accurate and conciſe, which he uſes, the more agreeable 
for inſtruttion, as it ſatisfies more the © intellett than 
the fancy. It is a continued piece on the manner 0 
writing Hiſtory, framed on the refletions which the Au- 
thor made in his reading of the moſt learned writers. 
He takes care, the better to take away the natural 
dryneſs of precept, to entertain us with curious notes on 
ſeveral facts of Hiſtory, and with ſound ' obſervations 
upon the antients and moderns. It is not a'Treatiſe 
to be but once read over, but ought to be imprinted 
on the memory, as to its different parts, as well as the | 
whole. But to a man of a good ſenſe much keſs will 

be ſufficient. That noted paſſage alone, of Tully in his 
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ſecond | book, of his Dialogues on. Oratory,' is more than 
enough to afford the neceſſary inſtruttions for him who 
has a mind to play the Hiſtorian. Wherefore in this 
Preface ¶ pretend not to ſpeak but of the principal Au- 
thors, who have publiſhed methods for the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory, whom I diſtmguiſh into three ranks or claſſes. 
I ſhall range in the firſt place thoſe who have wrote 
under the title of Method, or ſome ſuch like, certain 
ſers of common places, drawn from a number of Hiſto- 
riam. They who have pretended to prove Religion by 
Hiſtory, to amthorize the rules of morals, and by 4 
medium of Hiſtorical facts, to give examples of all the 
chriſtian and moral virtues. To conclude, who have 
made from Hiſtory, treatiſes of religion, politicks and 
philoſophy. This is the method, that Father Tomaſini 
has obſerved in his two volumes, which he has printed 
under the title of a method to ſtudy, as a chriſtian, 
the Hiſtorians. In this work is not any rule to lead us 
to the reading of Hiſtory, but many moral reflettions on 
reading, upon which account his work has nat hit 
the taſte of all. In reality, Father Tomaſini, who had 
ftuaied religions points, and the antient diſcipline of the 
church in the Fathers, WAS, in the opinion of ſome, im- 
proper for a work of this nature. He as, as is believed, 
a man for quotations, not argument, who tranſcribed 
for himſelf, and reflected for others. What I may men- 
tion here of the opinion of ſome perſons, a little too ſe- 
vere perhaps of father Tomaſini, ought not in any caſe 
be a — — to that knowledge, which he had ac- 
quired by continual reading. As ſome, who here divide 
this part from any other of his character, and conſider 
him only as to his method of Hiſtory, I have reaſon 
enough to think, that ſuch a method, although it 
be tedious, and long, may be of uſe. He gives us 
the eG which ought to be the reſult of the 
reading of every Hiſtorical fact. It may alſo ſhew us 
on the other hank that there is — 2 ſomething 75 
. CV e p PR ful, 
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To conclude, n of all - 


fel. 
"Things, to form on nnderfianding, and 4 regulate our 


morals. 

I have read, or 10 ſjeck, more properly, once run 
over a like' method, printed in Paris in 1604, but 
not to be compared with that of Father Tomaſini, and 


4 it is a book of ſmall conſideration, I ſhall not be 
particular abont it. The bool it ſelf ſoon eſcaping my 
Handi, I have nothing left of it but a general idea, 

and that of little advantage. It contained a number 
75 ſeveral hiſtorical fact s reduced under certain heads, 
ut 


had nothing more e than its Title of the Mero 


to be Auel in the reading of Hiſtory. We may place 


in the ſame claſs, the little tract of the uſe of Hiſtory of 
the Abbot of St. Reale, although it be of a taſte altoge- 
ther different from thoſe, of ' whom we have already 


ſpoke, and is wrote with greater judgment and more 
"propriety. Ft is a work which may 4 of uſe to thoſe 


who will read it often before they undertake the Auch 

of any Hiſtory. 

| 77 the ſecond claſs are contained thoſe, who heave 

Wrote Introductions 0 Hiſtory, rather under the notion 
of obſervations, or hiſtorical compendium's, than as Pro- 


. of this ſtudy. Of theſs there are numberleſs 


Writers, but all have not had a hke entertainment. 
theſe have been publiſhed for years paſt, 
<A particular Fiſtries all of — 25 — Re of 
queſtion and anſwer. Such are the methods 2 le 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, thoſe of France, Spain, and En- 
gland. Theſe are, for the. generality, books for children, 
where the queſtion is yrs and the anſiver ſhort, in thee 
is little Tall, much cant be in books of this 
hind, Some there are who have taken another road, ſuch 
# the Introduction to Hiſtory by Monſieur de Rocoles, 
printed in ſeveral volumes. The want which "we 


were in, towards the concluſion of the laſt century, of au- 


thor, to Sade 1 in this for 7 fingy, was, the * 
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that y body was fond of this work, and the 
great 3 f purchaſers Por the bookſellers to. 
print that ſeveral times, which at preſent, perhaps, 
would ill merit once. But as T ime has done it ju- 
ſtice, it is now ſcarce known, or if any one has the 
misfortune to fall on it, he finds therein neither à good 
taſte, politeneſs, or judgment. Theſe are Abridgments, 
or ſuperficial obſervations, very inaccurate in relation 
to the Hiſtory of all nations. I will ſay no more 
here of many other books of the ſame claſs. I fear, 
leaſt what I ſay, rhough reaſonable to me, ſhould 
be attributed to envy. It is better to paſs over theſe 
wretched works, than to make ſuch a tedious and 
Jpiteful enumeration, which would make. me thought 
too ſevere a critick. Without injuſtice I cannot put 
into the number of theſe bad pieces the Method of 
Reineccius, the Introduction to Hiſtory by Puffendorf, 
and the Elements of Hiſtory by the Abbot de Vallemont. 
Of theſe two laſt I have ſpoke in the courſe of this 
work, and learned men deſpiſe not the method, that 
Reineccius has publiſhed at Elmſtad in the year 1583. 
in folio, tho it is found to —_ a compendium 
of chronology, geography, univerſal Hiſtory, Eccleſiaſti- 
: lter 4 0 families, — — 55 
the ſtudy of Hiſtory. And as theſe ſtudies were much 
improved in an age ſubſequent to the edition of this 
piece, ſo is it very plain, that it can be of no great 
uſe at preſent. | 
Something I ſhall ſay, though as briefly as poſſible, 
of the authors of the third claſs. The firſt is Bodi-. 
nus, who, towards the end of the ſixteenth century, prin- 
ted a Method for the ſtudy of Hiſtory. This is full 
of excellent ſenſe, prudent reflections, curious, and 
important obſervations. He is one of thoſe, who 
knew well the true manner of regulating this ſort of 
ſtudy. Joſeph Scaliger, who admired no mans 
works but his own, has praiſed his ſtyle, * 
9 as 
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has blamed bis method. Moderation ſtrange in- 


| deed for 4 man of his character! And indeed, not- 


withſtanding the diſadvantagious judgment this for- 
midable cenſor has made, it may be ſaid, that this 
method has always had a ſeries of admirers, ſo that 
Menage, the Scaliger of - our days, but more prudent 
and moderate than the firſt, was deſirous it ſhould 
be tranſlated into French: but to conclude with 
the opinion of the generality of the learned, we 
may affirm, that he launches out too much into gene- 
rals, as his elogium of Hiſtory, the original of 
ſome nations, the tranſplanting of others, and the 
antient revolutions of their governments, and has given 
too much credit to the forgeries of Father Annius of Vi- 
terbo. The Germans particularly accuſe him of 
not doing juſtice to them. Otherwiſe he has an ad- 
mirable Latin ſtyle, a ſublime manner, and ſuch 
a bold way of thinking, that has made many of 
opinion, that his method was too high for beginners, 
and that it was neceſſary to be pratticed, and founded 

in the knowledge of Hiſtory to uſe him with profit. 
From this book I _ — what I thought 
er for my deſign, but I affirm, that he who would 
eke e e language, oughi to dock off, 
more than half of him. All know the various changes 
that one hundred and fifty years muſt cauſe in a work 
of this nature. Although he had an excellent taſte, as 4 
good critick, he was not altogether pure, and what 
3s to be found contrary to this exattneſs, is what 
an able and practiced man ſhould alter. This work 
then, as well as that of Chytræus, a German 
Proteſtant of the ſixteenth century, come not up to 
that perfection now neceſſary for the ſtudy of Hiſtory, 
Theſe authors, I muſt — 5 knew well the principles 
of this ſcience, but the light they then had, and the 
revolutions of affairs in the world ſince, ſhew us, that 
it is difficult to ſtand by them, as the only guides 4 
N th¹ 
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this ſtudy. Joo much there is neceſſary to add to, 
and too much, perhaps, to be lopt off from their works. 
Theſe pieces were firſt handed into the world ſeparate, 
but in the years 1574 and 1579, they were reprin- 
ted at Balil, with many others, in a collection under 
the title of Penus Artis Hiſtoric. 

Lancelot Voiſin of Popeliniere, 4 gentleman of 
Guaſcogne, and famous Huguenot of the ſixteenth 
century, employed himſelf in writing the Hiſtory of 
his time, in a large volume, which he publiſhed in 
1581, but in that of his Hiſtory of Hiſtories, publiſhed 
in 1599 he "ring fo ar? his opinion of other 
Hiſtorians, w erefore this book is rather a critick up- 
on Hiſtorians, than a method to ſtudy hiſtory, as it 
was thought. I muſt own, we have a great quantity 
of works of this nature, without being able to reap 


any benefit from them. All pretend to be judges 
= Cell their eg e 7 


Father Poſſevin the Jeſuit, who has alſo in his 
Select Library, given a method for the ſtudy of Hiſtory, 
has ſerved himſelf ſufficiently of Bodinus, and changed 
his ſtyle, although he has not ſervilely copyd him. 
That is added of his own, is good for the time, in 
which it was wrote, but at preſent bis work on this 
head, is not read, no more than his others. This is 
the opinion of Naudzus, in his Political Library. 

Degory Whear, (whom the famous Cambden pla- 
ced his firſt profeſſor in the Hiſtory-chair founded 
at Oxford in 1622.) under the title of Prælectiones 
Hyemales, has publiſhed a Method for the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory, which has been frequently printed in England 
and Germany, but more particularly at Cambridge, 
in 1684, and is one of the moſt judicious works 
wrote on the ſubjeft. Tho in my opinion, he is too 
prolix in his inſtructions and precepts which he gives, 
and too long in his obſervations, epitomies of, or notes 


on Herodotus, Thucydides, and others of the firſt 
Writers. 
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| writers. He may yet very well ſerve, whert no other 
In the year 1665, 4 little Anonymus book con- 


cerning the knowledge of Hiſtory, made its appearance, 
in which J favs. the method of thii fad) beſt eſta- 


bliſhed. The author has really entered the ſyſtem, which 


is neceſſary to be uſed for the reading and ſtudy of 
H ri i think me not too 2 if beide 
his languid and careleſs manner of writing, I ob- 
ſerve three things eſſential, wanting in his book. 
Firſt, An exact and ſound judgment, approving none 
but good authors, and ſhewing us the beſt of the mid- 
dle rank writers. ey l 
Secondly, Thoſe principles, which point out to us 
the goodneſs of the Hiſtorsans, and the truth of Hiſ- 
torical facts, and at the ſame time inſtruft us in 
Judging rightly of authors, and the actions which they 
relate. . s n | | 
" Thirdly, To contlude, this author is deficient in 
directing our attention to the moſt eſſential paſſages 
F each ſtory, he is wanting in diſcovering the Tf | 
ficulties. ſo numerous, which are, or may be found 
therein, to conclude, in it 2 | - — — leſſons ne- 
ceſſary to prepare us for the ſtudy of Hiſtory. 
| 2 of the learned of Gennes, has 
given ſome principles very ſhort for the ſtudy of Hiſ- 
tory, in his book intituled, Hiſtoria Schola Principum. 
But this is not introduction enough, no more than 
what another German, and Boſius have ſaid in bis 
introduttion to politicks [De comparanda prudentia 
civili] True it it, that there is ſomewhat more 
2 2 more at large ” w. 3 introduction 
the ſame pen, for t owledge of the ſtates o 
Rare, * * boy but 2 oh 
out of Germany. Voſſius, in what he has mrote on 
this head, has not his uſual fruitfulneſs, or rather pre- 
tends not to trea exattly this matter. Indee dr 
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bould not be done in the five or ſix pages he has 
wrote. | 

| The laſt of all, which we have on this ſubject, 
35 4 Book, which Father Menetrier, 4 Jeſuit, pub- 
liſhed in the Tear 1694. of ſeveral characters of 
Hiſtorical Works, or an Introduction to the reading 
of Hiſtory. This Book has its uſe, but not known, 
as it is mixed with many things more curious 
than uſeful, Although I pretend not to examine 
minutely his Method which he has writ, I can -how- 
ever, ſafely ſay, he is not ſo large as is neceſſary, 
and has not principles ſufficient to conduct us in the 
Study of univerſal, or even particular Hiſtory. It is 
plain, that Father Menetrier deſigned to make this 
rather an Introduction to his Hiſtory of Lyons, to 
which he then applyed himſelf, than ta general Hi- 

ory. 

| From the larger port of theſe Authors, and others 
have I collected, what I publiſh in this work. I dare 
not promiſe that I have taken the whole ſubſtance 
of them, but I have done endeavour, and I 
hope, that every Reader will uſe what he finds in me 
agreeable to reaſon, and excuſe my defects, as I know © 
there are many. 1 deſire only, that they may be 
failings of that ſort, which, affording diverſion to my 
Reader, diminiſh not the eſteem he may have of the 
work. I know too well the ſecret ſatisfattion, which 
a Reader finds, when he himſelf diſcovers ſomething 
defettive in any work. This may at leaſt be conſide- 
red, that I have 4 this as an Eſſay, to be 
perfected by time, and have, however, taken care not 
to fall into the ſame errors I have obſerved in other 


writers on the ſame ſubject. One of whom recommended 

for the knowledge of the State of the Low Countries, 

the reading of a Book, intitled, Belga Percontator. 

It ſeemed, as if this advice came from 4 pe 

ſon * _ in _— who knew not, that this 
OL. 1. _ ; 


Belge 


"% 
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Belga Percontator inſtead of treating of Politicks 
or Hiſtory, is 4 vile book, that Monſieur Nicole 
(who is the true Author) has publiſhed about the af 
Fair of Janſeniſm And Struvius has doubtleſs 
pretended to bring into credit his learning, when he 
preſcribes a Hiſtory of Ethiopia, to learn us the 
Hiſtory of the Kingdom of Ethiopia. But. who is 
ignorant, that this book is a Romance, which was 
made, as generally ſaid, by Heliodorus, Biſhop of 
Fricca in Theſſaly, who afterwards conſecrated a 
' Biſhop, choſe rather, as many pretend, to leave his 
See, than condemn that Romance, the labours of his 
Youth. While we are often forced to ſee with the eyes 
of others, as God will not ſuffer us to ſee all with 
our own, we muſt take care to give credit to thoſe 
Perſons whom we judge hone ſt a, incapable of decei» 
Ving us. 6 
7 fl jo nothing of the order I have obſerved 
in this work, the Table of Contents is enough to ſa- 
tisfy. I ſhall fop here, one mament, to encounter one 
Objeftion, which has been formerly made againſt me, 
in relation to ſome Elogia, I have given to ſome 
Proteſtant 71 As — _ more — ye 
fame thing, I ſhall be expoſed to the ſame reproof, 1 
5 por LO. I don't p 9 it. The 2 A 
beſt and moſt zealous Catholicks, who have quo- 
ted Proteſtant Authors with Elogiums, I will not uſe 
as Authority. The recital would be too long, and too 
 pedious, as they are almoſt numberleſs. But to bring 
re Caſe to the Scrutiny of the moſt exact reaſon, it is 
never thought, that the Approbation of any perſonal 
quality, to be found in a Man, implies an Approbati- 
on of his faults. Don't we praiſe daily the Chaſti- 
ty and Temperance of Virgil, whoſe verſes ſavour 
nought of the corruption of his days? Don't we ad- 
mire the pious gratitude of Ayicenna, who diſcove- 
ring ſome ſecret of his Profeſſion, proſtrated himſelf 
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to | give thanks to God, without pretending to de _ 
the Paganiſm of the fir, or the Mahometani 

the laſt ? When I aſſert that Peyre is 4 Chronologiſt to 
be pitied, will it enter into ones head, that I cen- 
ſure the Catholick Faith profeſſed by this 2 
becauſe I blame that manner of writing and in- 
accuracy, which Father Petau has expoſed with 
Wit and Learning ? The Reaſon is the 22 if it 
is never lawful to commend a Proteſtant, becauſe 
his doctrine is erroneous, it is no more lawful to 
blame a Catholick, becauſe his is true. Let i 
not then diſguſt any, that J have preferred the 
Chronology of Uſher, a Proteſtant, to that of Fa- 
ther Pezron 4 Catholick. I am no leſs, God 
be thanked, conſtant in that true Religion, which the 
latter profeſſed. T am very certain, that every jus 
dicious Reader will not take one thing for another 
but will look upon, in the lights of K and 
Grammarian, 4 Proteſtant Þ whoſe Chronology 
and Grammar is commended by a Catholick. A 
head rightly turned, makes this diſtinction of it ſel 
and Iz transfers the Comme e — — 
buted to certain ities of the aten, to 
quality of the mind. We may, (wag Five fancy M Mel. 
chior Canus an appr prover of ido —_ in prejudice ta 
the Chriſtian Religion, * eſteemed more the 
ſincerity of Suetonius and Diogenes Laertius, than 
that of our Legendary Writers of the middle age of 
the Church. I wiſh there had been more occaſion ta 
praiſe the Catholicks than I hate done, but as we 
ought to diſcountenance all vicious qualities wherever 
they are met with, ſo ought we to eſteem all vir- 
tens ones wherever they are found, they being only 
purely natural Qualities. 
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ARD LV was come into the world 
in the Year 1713. printed at Paris, 
this Method of Studying Hiſtory (a Pro- 

duct of the happy Pen of Monſieur 

- Langlet de Freſnoy, a Man of Learning, and con- 

verſant in the knowledge of good Books, and 

-therefore choſe by the Hero of this our age, 

(Prince Eugene of Savoy) for his Librarian, but 

immediately the Year following 1714, were 

printed two other Eprrioxs, the firſt in Hol- 
and, the ſecond in Germany. The Dutch EpitioN 
pretended to have been printed at Bruſſels, has 
faithfully copyed that of Paris, even in its Ty- 

Pographical Errors, of which it has encreaſed 

the Bulk. And to make it appear ſomewhat 

better than the original, the Bookſellers have 
made ſome Apprrioxs of ſmall conſequence, 
and thoſe diſapproved by the Author himſelf, as 

_ » contrary to the Principles he has laid down, and 

to his own Inſtructions. Thus much he declares 

in the Memoirs of Trevoux in the month of « 
temyer 
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tember 1714. They have alſo changed ſome 
things, and omitted others worthy to be read, 
and read as the Author wrote them. The Epi- 
TION at Leipſig, (of which the famed Menckenius 
Hiſtoriographer of his Majeſty, Auguſtus King of 
Poland had the care,) was executed with more 
care and attention. To this Menckenius has ad- 
ded a few Notes, and juſtly too, to correct ſome 
paſſages in the firſt Volume, in which the Au- 
thor was miſtaken, and in the Catalogue of Hiſ- 
torians, he has made conſiderable Amendments. 
For having compared the TirLes and Eprrioxs 
of ſeveral Books mentioned by the Author, he 
has corrected many Errors, not only as to the 

dates, of the Epifioxs, but as to the TiIrIES 
thefnſelves, reſtoring many to their original Lan- 
guage, which the Author, following Struvius, had 
quoted as in Latin. Beſides this, he has added 
a great number of good Books, which came not 
to the Author's knowledge, and many Obſervations 
about their Goodneſs, Editions, and Authors alſo, 
marking his Corrections and Additions with a +. 
Wherefore not being willing that our Italy ſhould 
be long deprived of this excellent- Book, when 
Germany and Holland had it ſo ſoon, I have thought 
proper to follow in my Tranſlation and Preſs the 
Epition of Menckenius as the better and more 
full. But as Foreigners have not all the neceſſa- 
ry Information of the affairs of our Italy, ſo was 
this work, in that point, very defectivè and im- 
perfect. Wherefore it was neceſſary, (that be- 
ſides a number of good Authors concerning uni- 
verſal Hiſtory, and the excellent Tranſlations in 
our Tongue of the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians) 
I ſhould give all the particular Hiſtories of our 
Cities, which have come to my knowledge, few 
of which are mentioned by the Author, and al- 
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moſt as few added by Menckenius. What I have 
adjoined ſhall be diſtinguiſhed by this mark J. 
I know well, that there is much wanting yet to 
ive the finiſhing hand and perfect this work. But 
or the preſent, Reader, enjoy this my firſt Fruits, 
and by your Acceptance encourage me to at- 
tempt ſomething greater, ates ar cd cn 
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Toe End, which a Man ought to propoſe in 
the Study of Hiſtory. 


E live in an age, in which the principal 
care of mankind ſeems to be an applica- 
tion to the Study of Hiſtory ; but a- 
mongſt all thoſe, who are inclined this 
way, few are they who have a juſt no- 

tion of it. It is thought by ſome a lawful way of 

paſſing off with pleaſure ſome idle hours. Others con- 
ſlider it as a method of gratifying cheir curioſity. 
B 4 They 
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They imagine it to be a mighty perfection to know 
the men of all ages and places, and he who pretends 
to learning and letters thinks he has done a mighty 
feat, when he has ſlightly obſerved in the Hiſtorians the 
propriety of their diction, the elegance and politeneſs of 
their diſcourſe, the cuſtoms and manners of the an- 
tients, the deſcriptions of particular places; the dura- 
tions and revolutions of Empires, the beginnings of all 
religions, and the remarkable changes in them, the 
foundations of cities, the original, wealth, and power 
of the people, the wonders, and to conclude all which 
is obſervable in antiquity. I know that theſe obſerva- 
tions havetheir uſe; but as the view the Hiſtorians had 
in writing was not to learn us to prate, and to only 
_ us the manners of every nation, ſo ought we to 
have a regard to their deſign. They pretend general- 
ly to give us prudential rules, and to induce us ro the 
practice of virtue, by repreſenting perſons poſſeſſed pf 
it in an eminent degree, or if they cannot raiſe us to 
ſuch perfection, at leaſt ro preſerve us from mean vi- 
ces, by ſhewing us the averſion and odium , which 
the wicked and abandoned have met with.. In the 
reading therefore of Hiſtory, we ought to obſerve the 
maxims, the famous actions, 1 opinions, and 
particular end of affairs, which may be of uſe to a 
man, when in the ſame circumſtances, above all is it 
uſeful to examine the characters which Hiſtorians give 
of great men, they are often quick ſpurs, to encou- 
rage us to become like them whom we admire, and on 
the contrary to avoid their ill cuſtoms whom we diſ- 
approve, wherefore without a mighty great application 
we may unite our daily experience to the examples of 
the ages gone before us. We ought therefore to en- 
quire attentively into the beginning and end of affairs 
the Hiſtorians recount, and the different motives which 
have cauſed them to be attempted. It is neceſſary to 
examinè the circumſtances, and feriouſly conſider che 
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failings of them we find engaged, or what ought to 
— their conduct, ad they been regulared by 
-prudence. In this conſiſts the uſe of Hiſtory, to e- 
qually take notice of good and evil, ro imitate the 
one, and avoid the other. | 

It is triffling to load * the memory with an infe- 
nite number of Years, Ages, Olympiads, or Epochs, 
to know that great variety of Kings, Emperours, Coun- 
cils, and Hereſies. Such a ſort of ſtudy merits not 
the title of a knowledge of Hiſtory, becauſe really to 
know is to be acquainted with matters from their be- 
ginnings, wherefore to know Hiſtory, is to be ac- 
quainted with men the ſubjects of it, and judge ra- 
tionally of them. To ſtudy Hiſtory, is to ſtudy the 
motives, opinions and paſſions of men, to be able to 
diſcover their engines, their windings, and inventions, 
finally ro know all the deluſions they put - ure our in- 
tellects, and the ſurprizes they ſeize our ſouls with; in 
one word, it is to learn to know one ſelf by others. 
All theſe things are in common to all mankind, but 
we know that . difference of conditions ought alſo 
to make a great difference in their fludies: wherefore 
is it uſcful, nay neceſſary, that every one knowing 
the ſtate of life he is placed in, ought to regulate him- 
ſelf in the ſtudy of Hiſtory accordingly. We know 
for certain, that it would be very dangerous for a pri- 
vate perſon in applying himſelf to the reading of Hiſ- 
torians, to turn bis head to political reflexions, and 
thoſe means made uſe of to make an appearance, and 
advance himſelf in the courts of great men: a ſmall 
matter of attention is neceſſary, to keep us clear from 
irregularities, the conſeqences of ſo ridiculous a oonduct. 
Wherefore for this reaſon is advice given to ſtudy thoſe 
Hiſtorians, who have ſomewhat in relation to our own 
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Ke circumſtances, or thoſe we have in common with the 
3 reſt of mankind, we ought indeed to ſearch out what 


ö may in particular be uſeful to form our underſtanding, 
- | or regulate our minds, 7 


Of thoſe Sciences, which ſhould precede the 
g Study of Hiſtory. 


E muſt regulate our ſelves in the Study of Hif- 
tory, as in all other Sciences, and ever obſerve 
that natural method of beginning from plain princi- 
| ples (which require not a great Rock of RE) 
| that we may afterwards the more ealily . apply our 
ſelves to what ſuch knowledge requires. Otherwiſe if 

we begin with the more difficult Studies, we muſt of 
neceſſity fall at leaſt into one, if not more inconve- 

niences, viz. too great a force may ſink us in the be- 

: pinning or at leaſt increaſe much the toil without any 
"yp | 2 or to conclude, ſuch a revolution may 
reel ſome diſorder in the underſtanding and ſtudies. 

The Sciences, which are foundations in the Study of 

Hiſtory, are Geography, a knowledge of the cuſtoms 

and manners of the world, and Chronology. * _ 
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Of the Study of Geography. 


4 E conſider here Geography only according to 
| its general eur as explained by the 
common Geographers, and we mult at leaſt have ſome 
notion of this ſcience. Meeting in hiſtory the names 
of many people, provinces, cities, it will often hap- 
E that our ignorance of their ſituation, and the re- 
tion they bear to each other, ſhall hinder us from 
comprehending what the hiſtorians have ſaid of them, 
or exactly be acquainted with the riſe and cauſes 
of their differences, as knowing not how theſe pro- 
vinces or cities came to have any dealings together. 
From thence will ſpring another evil, that we ſhall be 
ſurprized with conſiderable errors of Geography, to 
be found in a great number in the antients, which it 
will be difficult to correct, without a juſt knowledge 
of this ſcienſe. | | | 
I know that in the reading of Authors, we may have 
the help of Dictionaries, or alſo of Geographical notes, 
to be met with often in the writers themſelves; bur I 
can't perceive, that much help can be had from this 
manner of learning Geography, becauſe liable to other 
difficulties, and inſtead of 2 them by an af- 
fected negligence, they ought rather, if poſſible, to 
ſhun them not to multiply impediments, cauſed by 
the Study of Hiſtory. Netwithſtanding ſome may be 
found of ſuch patience, as to get the better of all this 
fatigue, but in the whole time he ſhall wpply himſelf 
this way to Hiſtory, it will be impoſſible for him to 


learn ſo much Geography, as he may by reading the 
fmalleſt compendium on that head. Such for the m. 
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tient Hiſtory is Clever's Introduction, and the Diviſi- 
ons of the old world by Sanſon, and for the new, Marti- 
nean Dupleſſis, or if you have a mind, the ſo much 
eſteemed parallels of Father Briexius the Jeſuit may be 
of uſe, in which he explains the old Geography by the 
new, and the new by the old; or alſo that of Robbee, 
if you can't meet with one of the laſt mentioned. 
Jou muſt ſtudy one of theſe Compendiums, till you 
have acquired ſo exact a knowledge of the world, as 
eaſily to find out the kingdoms, provinces, and cities 
occurring in the Hiſtorians, or which may happen to 
come into converſation. But you muſt not fancy ſtu- 
dying theſe Compendiums, that the Maps joined to 
them, are of any other uſe, than to ſhew the divifion 
and fituation of kingdoms, They are not commonly 
good for the cities and other particular places; you 
. muſt have under your eyes the Maps of Saſon's antient 
and modern Geography, and thoſe of Monſieur Liſe, 
which are very exact; + but you muſt not altogether 
truſt thoſe of Meſſieurs Fer and Noilin. In the affair 
-of Maps, always uſe the largeſt, becauſe they are gene- 
rally the beſt and moſt particular. 
It is neceſſary that in this ſtudy, as in that of Hiſto- 
ry, we begin ſo, as to apply ourſelves moſtly to the 
knowledge of our own country, and not fit down 
- contented with a {imple plain knowledge of its provin- 
ces and general parts. It is expedient to know all its 
cities, and no 83 to be acquainted with the 
ſituation of its Villages and Hamlets. It would do well 
to have exact deſcriptions of the principal cities, and 
above all plans of its fortifications, to know the diffi- 
culty or caſe with which they may be taken. I think 
" alſo, it would be neceſſary to know the diſtances of 
the chief cities from each other, 


To theſe may be joined the new Ma of Swi * 
by Foln Fames Schenchzer, which gre ber) x44. 175 2 
24 Although 
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Although this ſtudy be eaſy enough, being rather a 
ſcience the object of the eyes than intellect, it will not 
fail ro be ſomewhar troubleſome, becauſe of the dry 
manner, in which it is generally handled. This may 
be made more eaſy when we conſider it attended b 
ſome Hiftorical paſſage to render it agreeable, as of a 
Siege, a Council, the birth-place of ſome Prince or fa- 
mous perſonage, or of the curioſities to be found in 
its natural Hiſtory, Buildings, Palaces, and Trade. 
Such a method as this, the very fame with that of 
Monſieur d Pleſſis, will be a diverſion, becauſe by im- 
printing ſome great actions in the memory, at the ſame 
time will be remembred the names of the provinces and 
cities where they were tranſacted. This general know- 
ledge of Geography, neceſſary to begin the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory, is nor ſufficient, when we apply our ſelves to 
read attentively and with care the Hiſtories of particu- 
lar kingdoms, it is neceſſary to deſcend to more mi- 
nute particulars, and inform our ſelves exactly of the 
ſituation and ſtate of the provinces, of the chief ci- 
ties, and other places, which may be mentioned in the 
antient and modern Hiſtory. In Compendiums of Geo- 
graphy all theſe particularities are not to be met with; 
it is neceſſary therefore to have recourſe to particular 
deſcriptions, which are made of all countries, or rather 
to relations and travels, which I ſhall treat of, when I 
come to the Hiſtory of countries and provinces. 
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SECT. II. 1 


Of the Study of the Cuſtoms, Manners, and | 


Religions of the World. 


T2 Study is not only uſeful to afford us an ex- 
act knowledge of Hiſtory, but has this more in 
it, that it acquaints us with the inclinations of man- 
kind. Their outward manner of living diſcovers the 
cloſer ſecrets of their ſouls ; and that which they ſhew 


not by their words, or carry in their countenances, 
may be ſeen in their actions. We cam t better learn the - - 


character of the Jews, than by conſidering them in 
their religious worſhip. That great number of ſa- 


crifices and offerings, all of them burthenſome, mark 
out a reſtleſs ſpirit, untractable, and ir was neceſſary, to 


keep them in their duty, to load them with that mul- 
titude of ceremonies. FF 
On the other Hand, the Hiſtorians being obliged to 
write according to the uſe of the age, make num 
alluſions to the cuſtoms of their country, ſo that an 
I ce of theſe cuſtoms, either of religion, or 
ch oſe of common life, muſt make many paſſages ob- 
ſcure, which we meet with in Hiſtory. But, when 
we are able, it is neceſſary to go to the original of theſe 


uſances, becauſe they are generally founded on ſome 
pa icular reaſon, and moſt of them on ſome point of 


„ or the character of the people. I will in- 


ſtance two examples brought by a great man * of the 
laſt age. The firſt my ad beauty of the Chineſe 
e Monſieur Chemem 


women 
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women conſiſts in the ſmallneſs of their feet; the ſe- 
cond, that the women of Indoſtan on the coaſts of Co» 
romandel, and thoſe of Caribi, run with a wonderful 
intrepidiry at the ſound of flutes and drums into that 
fire which is prepared to burn the bodies of their huſ- 
bands after death, and by this ſhew, that ever having 
| had the fame affection, they ought to have the ſame 
funeral pile. 

As to the women of China, we know, ſays this 
learned man, that nature left nothing undone contri- 
buting to the beauty of Takia, wife to the Emperour 
Chew, beſides her feet, which were prodigiouſly ſmall. 
Before the reign of this prince, the Chineſe women 
were 1 diſſolute, and all held themſelves 
obliged not to fail at their aſſemblies and places for 
walking, without taking any care of their families, 
The husbands, who could not be very well ſatisfied at 
this, ſhewed no appearance of diſguſt or jealouſy ; bur 
found no means better to bring them to their dury, 
than by ſhewing a publick averſion, to all who had 
larger feet than the Queen's. This notion alſo got the 
force of a law; the mothers, who had daughters very 
young, bound up their feet ſo ſtraight in their linen 
cloths, that when afterwards grown up, it was i 
ſible for them to go abroad, ſtand on their feet, or 
wat without being ſupported under the arms by their 


ves. 

The cuſtom of Jndoſtau is in truth more barbarous; 
but as thoſe women knew no principles of honour, 
and brutally proſtituted themſelves to all they liked. 
and the married, to get another, whom they fancied, 
ever had ſome poiſon ready to free them from their huſ- 
bands, this method therefore here mentioned, was 
found to keep them in their duty. When they would 
not pay obedience to this law, they could have no 
more enjoyment of themſelves, being then forſaken by 


their friends and Kindred, and could not live * 
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but in diſgrace and miſery, which muſt be more puts 
gent than death itſelf. | 95 

Theſe matters, tedious enough, are not requiſite 
to be all throughly ſtudied. They are too diffuſive 
to be contained in one Treatiſe. It is enough to ap- 
ply them, according as we ſtudy particular Hiſtories. 
Wherefore, before we enter upon the ſacred ſtory, it 
will be ſufficient to be acquainted with the Fewiſh cuſ- 
toms, and we have no occaſion to ſtudy the ceremo- 
nies. of Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, but when we 
would read their Hiſtory. Wherefore I ſhall forbear 
ſpeaking of the manner of regulating our ſelves in the 
fearch of theſe Antiquities, till I come to mention the 
Hiſtory of each Nation in particular. However, it will 
not be uſeleſs to read with ſome caution, the piece of 
the religions of the world by Alexander Roſs, to frame 
In us a notion of the various ways of worſhip and ſu- 
perſtition, which have bore any credit in the world. 
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$8 CT. III. 
Of Chronology. 
[HE dryneſs to be found in Chronology, was the 


reaſon why for ſome time the uſe was not much 
* valued to be collected from it, and we ſhould ſtill have 
had the ſame opinion of it, was it not now known of what 
conſequence it is for an exact knowledge of Hiſtory. 
In good truth to ſpeak the language of a learned pre- 
te *. « If we learn not to diſtinguiſh times, men 


« {hall be repreſented under the laws of nature, and 
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* The Biſhop of Menus in his Diſcourſe on Univerlal Hiſtory: 
I ns « Moſer 
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& Moſes; the ſame as under that of the Goſpel. We 
4 ſhall ſpeak of the Perſians conquered by Alexander, 
ce as of the ſame Perſians vitorious under Cyrus. We 
cc ſhall fancy Greece as free in the time of Philip, as in 
« that of T hemiſtocles, the Roman people as brave un- 
ce der the Emperors, as under the Conſuls, the Church 
« as quiet under Diocleſian, as Conſtantine, and France 
cc torn by civil wars in the reigns of Charles IX. and 
« Henry III. as powerful, as in the time of Lewis XIV. 
To avoid theſe inconveniences, about two ages ſince 
this ſtudy was entered upon, to ſearch out exactly 
the years, months, and often alfo the very days, in 
which great actions were done. | | 
| Before a man applies himſelf to this ſcience, it is ne- 
ceſſary, that he know its general principles, which 
are days, months, and years, and at leaſt have ſome no- 
tion of the manner of the antients counting. He ought 
to know the —__ corrections made - the Calendar 
b us Ceſar, and by Pope Gr the XIII. both 
Vc be 830 explained in the la part of a book | 
intitled, Rationarium Temporum, by Father P, clans in the + 
large and learned work of the fame Father, under the | 
title of Doctrina Temporum; in the firſt volume of the 
French Chronology by Father Labbee; and in the Hiſto« 
ry of the Roman calendar by Blondel. He ſhould after- | 
wards learn the uſe of the Cycles, and the Jula | 
Period in Chronology ; then is it neceſſary to examine | 
an important queſtion, the foundation of antient Hiſto- | 
ry, and chuſe his fide in relation to that famed diſpute, 
whether about 6000, or 4000 years only are to be 
reckoned from the creation to the birth of Feſws Chriſt. 
He will find it difficult to determine himſelf, when he j 
fees the eloquence and force of reaſoning, with which | 
the queſtion was diſcuſſed by both ſides ſome years . 
ſince. It turns entirely upon this principle, whether ; 
the Hebrew text, whoſe manner of counting follows | 
the vulgar, be corrupted, or if it be neceſſary to hold | 
Vox. I C te 
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to the account of the Septwagint. The eſteem and va- 
lue the world, has for that learned Religions *, who has 
embraced the Greek Chronology, and takes that for cer- 
tain, which he has not ſo well defended, and. alſo for 
the fake of truth, makes us hope his opinion is the true. 
But hard it is to yield to his reaſons though ſtrongs 
and the greater number of Chronologiſts continue in 
the 5 of Scaliger, Father Petan and Uſher, ſup- 
ported by Father Martinay a Benediftine, who is alſo 
arm by Father e "Oni a Dominican, with ſtrong 
argum ents, though not ſo ſprightly a ſtyle, _ 
as t is neceſſary to divide all Chronology into 0 ſorts _ 
the firſt ranges events in thoſe times, in which we, have 
rounds to believe they happened. The buſineſs of 
the ſecond lies in - ani of which we are to ſee the 
7855 and reaſons, why facts are rather ranged in one 
time than another. 
As che firſt fort. is the eaſier . more neceſſary, ſo 
ought we there to begin our ſtudy of Chronology, all 
& from the creation of the world to the preſent 
75 divided into different parts. And theſe we. 
3s ' ſettle by the means of certain Aras, in which 
all the Chronologiſts agree. A. method. like this, 
will have this advantage, that we ſhall more eafily.by.it. 
retain and remember what we meet with in Hiſtory. 
And theſe Eras may be, the creation of the world, the 
delu e, the foundation of _ Arheys, that of Rome, the 
ian Ata; the council of Nice, the election of. 
Charles the Great our, and the exaltation of che | 
Houſe of. Bourbon o · throne, 
It will be uſeſul to have always beſore our eyes chro- 
nological tables, where may be found the different 
Aras, the originals of the = ** nations, the riſe 
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bf each religion, the names of the riarchs and chief 
prieſts under the old and new Teſtament, the Kings 
ind Emperors of the chief kingdoms. For this end, 
the moſt proper are thoſe drawn from the univerſal Hiſ- 
tory of Peta. They are ſhort, but clear, and no- 
thing elſe is neceſſary to give us the continuation of 
Hiſtory. I think, they are to be preferred to thoſe of 

ather Pierre du Saint Catherine, a Religious of the order 
of Feuillantes F. To ſpeak the truth, cheſe laſt are 
more full, but want the clearneſs of the firſt, and con- 


fequently are lefs proper to repreſent at one glance the 


ſeries of ages, the revolutions of Empires, and the 
changes that have happened in religion. 1 
It may be neceſſary to have ſome Chronology that 
has exactly marked out the years of all the great aQti- 
ons. The book intitled Rationarium Temporum of Fa- 
ther Petau may be good, and the Chronology at the 
end of his book de Doftrina Temporum, is admirable 
for this end. The Annals of the world by Father Brie- 
Tus, and the French Chronology by Labbee, may be 
aſed with advantage. Although ſuch labours as theſe 
tire, becauſe writ in a dry manner, we muſt not there- 
fore omit to read them̃ over and over frequently, as the 
Aras and fa&s noted in them, imprint themſelves on 
the memory, and are a foundation for Hiſtory, _ 

1 might here draw out a long catalogue of Chrono- 
bopiſts, but all know, that the beſt are Father Perau, 
the Annals of Dſber, and the Chronological Tables of 
Lancellotti; The two laſt have bore ſack a character a- 
mongſt the learned, that they are held as the only, to 
be followed without fear of miſtaking. I had here 
joined the Chronicles of Sir John Harſham, where 
may be found all that facred and prophane literature, 
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4 A particular order of St. Bernard, called { from the Abbey 
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ſufficient to carry on a work of that nature ; but as 
there is in him a dangerous ſingularity, and perhaps 
more confuſive than regular erudition, he is improper 
for a guide, but only to be conſulted in paſſages, where 
he may have hit the point more luckily than others. 
As to the Chronology of the times after our Lord's 
birth, we may uſe the Rationarium Temporum, the An- 
nals of Briezius, the Chronology of Father Labbee, or 
that of Calviſiun. I paſs over here a great number of 
bad Chronologiſts, as Genebrardus, Gualtiere, and a 
thouſand others, names only to load uſeleſly the me- 
mory, and ſerve to ſhew, that two ages ſince Chrono- 
logy wanted correction, and the true method was not 
diſcovered to do it, FAT; 
' Diſpures in Chronology are improper, for thoſe, who 
will not make it their particular ſtudy. Thoſe, whoſe 
heads are turned that way, know much better than me, 
that theſe difficult matters are diſcuſſed by the ableſt 
Chronologers; by Foſeph Scaliger in his excellent work 
de Correctione Temporum, by Father Petau in his Ratio- 
narium Temporum, and in that admirable work de Doc- 
trina Ti in which is treated at large all that has 
any regard to the antient-Chronology. To theſe may 
be added alſo what Uſher hes ſaid in his Chronologia Sa- 
era, and at the end of his Annals, Lancellotti and Mar- 
ſham in his Chronicle, Seiden and Dr. Prideau in their 
obſervations on the Arundell Marbles x. Grævius in 


2 — 


* Theſe Monuments are marble ſtones, on which, amongſt o- 
ther things, is a Chronicle of Athens in capital letters, and engraved 
263 years before Jeſus Chriſt, Theſe marbles were found in the 
He of Paros, one of the Cyclades, ſo called from Thomas Earl of 
Arundell, at whoſe vaſt expence they were purchaſed, and brought 
from the Levant. This Chronicle has — many lights to Hiſ- 
tory. Selen and Prideauæ have publiſhed excellent comments 


on theſe marbles, they are now called Mar mora OXONIENSIA, 
becauſe many of them were given to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
and were placed in the court round the Sheldonian theatre, but 


his 


now removed into the picture Gallery. 
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his famous Eras, and Samuel Petit in his Chronologi- 
cal Diſcourſes, Robert Baile in his Opus Chronologicum, 
and Cardinal Noris in his Epoche Syro- Macedonicæ. All 
theſe Authors who were men of great learning and 
judgment, ought to be preferred to Salian, Torniel and 
Arville, who anſwer little the bulk of their volumes, 
by the learning contained in them. 

This ſcience is founded upon principles very cer- 
tain: which we ought to be acquainted with, and uſe 
occaſionally. Theſe principles are, I. The teſtimony 
of judicious Authors. II. Aſtronomical obſervations. 
III. The Aras in which all Chronologers agree, al- 
though they are arbitrary. Examples and reflections 
on theſe principles will give us greater light, and ſhew 
the advantage of them. | 

Chronology, as alſo Hiſtory, conſiſts only in the 
ranging of particular facts and famous actions; and is 
principally ſupported by authority. Though ſuch an 
authority is unable to demonſtrate itſelf, it would be 
ſtupidity ſometimes to reject it. We know, for in- 
ſtance, only on the teſtimony of Hiſtorians, that for- 
merly the Olympick games celebrated in Greece, were re- 
newed every five years, and we are no leſs ſure of this 
fact, than if we had ſeen them with our own eyes. 

But again, as to Chronology, its authority is ſole, or 
attended by ſome Aſtronomical proof. We term it ſole, 
when the Hiſtorians, without any other proof alledge, 
that a fact was done at ſuch a time; for example, that 
Tarquinius was baniſhed Rome 244 years from the build- 
ing of the city, and in ſuch like caſes as this, all the 
proof it will admit of, is ſupported by this authority. 
But at ſome particular timesalſo, we find authority united 
with Aſtronomical teſtimony, ſuch as the conjunctions 
of planets, eclipſes of the ſun or moon, and then we 
allow more to theſe aſtronomical obſerva: ions, than the 
authority of Hiſtorians, and this was our ſecond prin- 
Fiple we laid down. 
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In antiquity we have numberleſs examples of thoſe 
facts, whoſe dates have been more truly fixed by Aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, than the teſtimony of Hiſtorians. 
To this principle might be referred the obſervation of 
holy-days, which ſerve very much to ſettle a great 
number of facts, concerning which all the Hiſtorians 
are not agreed. We haye a famous ſtory in the ſixteenth. 
century, which may juſtify the truth of this principle, 
and that is the remarkable battle of Ceriſols. We were 
till very lately as uncertain of the day of this battle, 
as we were ſure of its happy ſucceſs, and it might ſti 
have been diſputed, if a learned man had not applied 
himſelf diligently to diſcover the date, in the manner 
we have related. Hear then what Father Londel tells 
us *, The battle of Ceriſols made as much noiſe in the 
laſt age, as in ours did thoſe of, Staffard and Marſaglia. 
None of our Hiſtorians have omitted it; but Dubellay 
Beaucaire and Fourquevaux have placed it on the 11th 
of April, Rainaud on the tenih, Paulus Jovius Meze- 
ray, and others on the fifteenth, whereas it ought to be put 
on the fourteemh, which waz the day after Eaſter 

The third principle, ſerving as a foundation to 
Chronology are the Epochs, concerning which the 
Hiſtorians are agreed notwithſtanding they may be ar- 
bitrary and at pleaſure, for inſtance there was no obli- 
gation to uſe for an Æra the beginning of the reign of 
Nabuchadonox xor, which precedes the common account 
747 years, and yet, as the Hiſtorians agree, this Ara 


may ſerve: to diſcover the time of many events. The 


ſame may be ſaid of the date from Feſus Chriſt, the 


Spaniſh account which precedes that of Chriſt 38 


ears, and of many others, which the antients uſed; 

ut we muſt remember, that the Chriſtian Ara, altho! 
invented in the fxth, was never uſed till the #inth cen- 
l 1 „ . 1 
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tury, and this may ſerve to convict of forgery many 
works, for inſtance, the Letter pretended to have been 
wrote by the bleſſed Virgin to the church of Meſſina, 
in which ſhe ends with a date of the year of my ſor, a 
matter ill judged, and yer for it Melchior bichoffer has 
pretended to make an apology without the leaſt foun- 
dation of truth. We muſt alſo obſerve one thing; 
which being regarded but little in the uſe of theſe arbi- 
trary Eras, we generally for want of it flip into miſ- 
takes. We don't all begin our year ar the fame time 
but in different months, wherefore we muſt reduce al 
to the Julian years, viz. thoſe, which begin the firſt 
day of Janaary. We may alſo uſe as arbitrary Aras 
the Otympiads and Conſulates. The firſt ſerve for the 
Grecian, and almoſt all the Hiſtory of the Fa, and the 
laſt are of great ſervice in the Hiſtory of the Net. I 
paſs by many other obſervations concerning the princi- 
ples of Chronology, which may be found explained in 
the Rationarium Temporum by Father Petan in his work 
de Doctrina Temporum, and above all in the prelimina- 
ries to his ſecond volume, and in the beginning of the 
criticiſm on the annals of Cardinal Baronius wrote by 
Father Page. | 


1 
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CHAP. III. 


The Method to be obſerved in the reading of | 
Hiſtory. 


Fter Chronology it will be neceſſary to ſtudy a 
A compendium of univerſal Hiſtory. We know 
this ſort * of Hiſtory is the fame in regard to the 


t 
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* Adiſcourſe of univerſal Hiſtory by the Biſhop of Meavx. 


C.4 Hiſtory 
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| cular ones. In particular Maps we ſee minutely a king- 
dom and its different provinces. In general Maps we 
ſee theſe particulars ſituate amongſt the reſt as part of 
the whole. Wherefore the particular Hiſtories repre- 
ſent a ſeries of things which have happened to that 
people only with all . particularities. But becauſe we 
would know the whole, it may be neceſſary, to know 
the reference each Hiſtory has to the other, which is 
done by a compendium, where at one glance we ſee 
the order of things. It may do well to begin with the 
diſcourſe wrote by the biſnop of Meaux on univerſal 
Hiſtory. I don't believe a work can be found more 
compleat. In this may be ſeen not only an exact Chro- 
nology, the continuation of Empires, and the divi- 
ſions of ſtates, but here may we ſee the uſe to be 
made of facred and prophane Hiſtory, one of which 
may ſerve to eſtabliſh us in the faith, by conſidering 
it firm, immoveable, and ever the ſame in the midſt 
of a continual revolution. of ages, and governments. 
From the other may we be ſatisfied of the viciſſitude 
of human affairs, by viewing the deſtruction of thoſe 
vaſt Empires, which poſſeſſed the largeſt part of the 
world, and made all other countries tremble, and now 
are ſo far loſt, that ſometimes it is impoſſible to diſcos 
ver even the ſcite of their chief cities, as is obſerved 
of Ninive. LES 
After this it is neceſſary to ſtick to the Rationarium 
Temporum of Father Petau, making uſe of the new edi⸗ 
tion of Holland, which is much more exact than that 
of Paris, printed in 1703, by Delaulne. This laſt is 
full of very great errors, and. the continuation adged 
to it very inacurate as to the Hiſtory, and in very fad 
Latin ſtyle, the diſſertations, obſervations, and chrono- 
logical tables are bad compoſitions, undeſerving to be 
joined to a work ſo exact as that of Father Peau. Al- 


though the Preh edition has ngt theſe * 
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5 bos the advantage for accuracy and a fine letter. We 


may alſo if we have a mind, wait for a new edition now 


printing in Holland from that of Paris, wherein the 


Editor has re-adjuſted all that judicious perſons have 
thought proper to be corrected, expunged or added in 
the laſt edition. Not having theſe editions of Holland, 
we * that printed by Cramoiſj in a ſmall letter. 
One thing ſhould be remembted in theſe principles, 
and that is, to enquire after the diſperſion of mankind, 
and the manner by which the Empires were formed, 
which may be found in the third part of the univerſal 
Hiſtory by the biſhop of Meaux, and alſo treated on 
very learnedly in the Phaleg of Bochart. It will be 
worth obſervation, that the corruption of mankind ha- 
ving put into their heads a ſcheme of independen- 
cy, God chaſtiſed this their arrogance, and order- 
ed, that they who thought to withdraw themſelves 
from his providential care, ſhould be ſubje& to the 
Empire of men worſe than themſelves. Thus Cham, 
ſaid to be the fame with Menues the firſt King of all 
Egypt, made himſelf maſter of the country, where 
Nimrod dwelt, who is ſaid to be the Father of idolatry, 
and the architect of the famous tower of Babel, was 
probably the founder of the Chaldezan Empire. 

As the Hiſtory of God's people is the moſt certain, 
and ſerves as a rule to the others, ſo in it we have the 
comfort to ſee the continuation of the true religion, 
uninterrupted from the creation of the world, and 
therefore from it ought we begin our ſtudy of parti- 
cular Hiſtory, Then may we examine the Hiſtory of 
the Chaldeans, and of the Eg yptians, as well the more 
antient, as thoſe who appear to have given a form of 
government and religion. Then may we ſtudy the an- 
tiquities of the Mhriaus, Perſians, Medes, and other 
Empires following the firſt monarchies. We muſt con- 


tinue a little longer on the Greek, Hiſtory, becauſe of 
the gre events to be found in it, and conſiderable re 
| yolutions 
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volutions happening therein, and more eſpecially, be- 
' cauſe they were more verſed in politicks than their 
- neighbours. 

Bur our greateſt attention merits the Roman Empire, 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the Greek, and once Lords 
of the whole known world. Its riches, its force, the 
Juſtice of its laws made other nations ſubmit to it, and 
ſhe ſeems even yet to triumph by the uſe of her Læin 

tongue, which ſtill unites diſtances to each other. It 
behoveth us to attentively ſtudy what happened after 

\ IF Aulus, as we may gain from it great light for Ec- 

| | | cleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The continual wars between the 
. Romans and Carthaginians, ſhew us the Hiſtories of both = 
In people from the ſame Authors. 

: Then ſhould we afterwards ſtudy the Hiſtory of the 

| Church, and a means this is to eſtabliſh us in our reli- 
1 Zion, while we view her firm and conſtant in the 
midſt of all aſſaults, which ſhe ſuffered from the per- 
ſecutions of Emperors, and from the diviſions and 
ſchiſms raiſed within her own boſom. We may real- 

£ ly fay, that this the only Hiſtory, which can ſerve us 
to order our lives by the great examples of Chriſtian 
virtues we find therein, other Hiſtories only ſhewin 

in their great men moral virtues, always mixed wit 

1 vices enough to eclipſe the light of. the brighteſt ac- 

; tions. 

I fancy, we may then v 
Hiſtory of rhe Celts, an K. 
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Greece, Italy, Spain and Germany. After this we ſhould 
NY ſtudy of the Hiſtory of France. We 
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land, Spain, Turky, and other parts of the world. 
True it is, we are not obliged to ſtudy theſe Hiſtories 
to the bottom, it is ſufficient to have a ſlight notion, as 
they are neceſſary ſometimes, becauſe of the relation, 
they bear to the Hiſtory of the church, and that of 
France, There is frequently to be found in the Hiſto- 
ries of our Neighbours certain things explained, which 
give us the motives and cauſes of many extraordinary 
affairs, not rold in the Hiftory of France, HO. 
I am perſuaded, that the lives of particular great 
men may be of ur uſe in the knowledge of Hi- 
| ſtory, We may fee in the reigns of the moſt potent 
Princes great revolutions of ſtate ; in the Hiſtories 
of prime miniſters, the conduct and prudence to be 
__ uſe of in the ſupport of a kingdom. In theſe 
ſtories are often to be found fine paſſages worth our 
notice. It is a thing to be wiſhed, that every one 
would ſtudy the lite of ſome one great man, dil- 
tinguiſhed, by employs, to which himfelf may be de- 
ſtined by providence. Bur as I have ſaid before, in 
theſe enquiries. we ought ever to -have one particular 
view, which is either the underſtanding of our reli- 
gion, or the diſcovery of thoſe rules to be of uſe to 
us in our manner of life. Every one indeed will eaſi - 
ly be perſuaded, how uſeleſs a thing it is at firſt ſight, 
and how idle to load our memory with a chain of the 
barbarous names of Aſjrian or Phenician Kings, if we 
are ignorant of ſome benefit to be got in favour of re: 
lgion. by: . tc ; of 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Sacred Hiſtory. 


N Ome Hiſtories there are, out of which we muſt 

ſelect the moſt famous parts to reap any advantage, 
as we find in them ages barren and unfruitful, which 
anſwer not the fatigue taken in their examination. This 
cannot be ſaĩd of the facred Hiſtory, every thing, 
even the moſt minute circumſtances are to be noticed, 


| becauſe we ſee equally the finger of God in thoſe e- 


vents, which appear leaſt conſiderable, as well as in thoſe, 
which are more remarkable. From the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures are we to draw the Hiſtory of the people of 
God. Although this be an infallible rule, not to be 
ſaid of other Hiſtories which may afford us ſome 
knowledge, yet has it its difficulties. Theſe riſe or- 
dinarily, becauſe written in a language not too familiar 
to us, and which conſequently a little obſcures the 
fats and actions it relates. The other difficulties ſprin 

from the different manner of reckoning, which hoſe 
different perſons uſed, whom the Holy Spirit has choſe 
to write the books of the Old and New Teſtament. 
Theſe obſcurities may alſo ariſe from the pains taken 
ſometimes to make the variations of prophane Hiſtory 


| agree with the perpetual truth of holy writ. 


But to give a clearer idea, we muſt divide it into 
its parts, to know it the better, and ſee what thoſe paſ- 
ſages may be, which deſerve a greater application, be- 


cauſe of the difficulties, which a multitude of events 


may cauſe. 

To him who is contented with the plain narration 
of hiſtorical facts, the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
with ſome other hook is ſufficient, ſuch an one —— 
* 
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placed the fats in a continued ſeries. Such may be 
the firſt part of the Hiſtory of Monſieur Godeau, the 
ſtory of the Old Teſtament by Monſieur Mace, Cu- 
rate of Sr. Opportune, or rather the Annals of Uſher 
for 5 would be more * — thoſe way 
apply themſelves to dip deeper in this ſtory, ought to. 
9 * idea of the — of the Holy , and 
the other countries that the Jews inhabited, to learn 
their opinions, their cuſtoms, and ceremonies, as well 
in civil life, as in that of religion. Of this kind bet- 
ter books can't be choſe, than the cuſtoms of the //rae- 
lites by the Abbee Fleuri, the Preparation or Introduc- 
tion to the ſacred Scriptures by Father Lam, the pie- 
ces publiſhed by Sigonius, Cuneus, Conſtantine Empereur, 
and Aenochius, about the Republick of the Fexs, the 
Introduction to ſacred Geography by m, the 
Map of that part of the world by Sanſan the ſon, or 
thoſe of Lightfoot and Father Lami, both of them very 
different from that of Sayſon, the deſcription. of the 
Holy Land by Adricomins, the little piece of the ſi- 
tuation of the terreſtrial paradiſe by Monſieur Huer, 
and his obſervation of the ſhipping in the time of So- 
lomon. It may be well to join to theſe ſome of the 
laſt travels into the Holy Land. If he has pati- 
ence to read at the ſame time Bochart's Geography, 
2 1 he * 1 N 2 — in * 
Hiſtory of the Fewiſh nation. But it is 
2 ſufficient — read I theſe treatiſes, I have 
mentioned, and to have always before us a Map of the 
Holy Land. The chronological tables of Laxcelorri, 
or thoſe joined by Ticinus to his Commentary upon 
the Holy Scriptures may be read, after the reading 
of which maturely, the Annals of Uſher may be ta- 
ken unitedly with the Scripture, and rhough -read 
once very attentively, muſt be read over again to ex- 
amine the difficulties of the facred Hiſtory, of which 
choſe re moſt conideribl, that eher the Faure 
0 
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„ . girus has given us an accbunt vet} 
© Thoſe witch relate to Noab's Ark, are to be 
0 explained im an excellent treatiſe of Bards wrote 
on this head, and it another which is pabliſhed x ſhort 
dime fince at Rowen by Pelletier. The others rainy 
Caine, 'whort the Seprwagint call the ſon of 
This queſtion may be ſeen intitely diſcuſſed iti Fs 
Peran's' great work de Dottrina Temprrum; in the ſa- 
cred Chronology of Tober, and in a book intitled, 
,. Dubia Foerjekes b y The controvetfies a- 
bout the birch and calling of Abraher, his ſojourning in 
Eg ypr,anddown to the time of the uager may be found 
better explained in the Chronological tables of Lance- 
li, than in Father Perau, who is very confuſed in this 
Pace, and has not the exactneſs to be wiſhed for. The 
other difficulties are in relatiorrto the kingdoms of Juda 
auc Heel whoſe times are hard to be adjuſted one 
with the other; and no one has better examined this 
int of ficred ſtory than Father Prras in his ninth 
de Dottrina 722 emporum, chap. 5 5. here may we add 
à piece entitled, Contordia Paralipomenon, & Regum. 
There may be ſeen à continued Hiſtory of theſe two 
Kingdoms, which will ſerve to ſolve many difficulties; 
The Hiſt Ae the Prophets requires a 5 fund of 
rophane” ſtory, particularly Daniel. The neceſſary 
Ips er this liſtory may be met with in the ſame 
Father Peras and Uſher. We may do well to add the 
Effiy towards a Hiſtory of the Prophets by the learned 
Father Fexron. Although he is oe to be followed in 
AII his notions, we may at leaſt examine, what diſcove- 
' ries he may have made, as ir is impoſſible, but that 
he ſearches of this learned man muſt afford ſome lights. 
As to the Hiſtory of the Macoabees, we may exa- 
mine ＋ what Peras has faid, who may be our 
guide, adding what is to be found in Ther and Bo- 
cart. Aſter the Maccabees muſt be read Joſephs, 
, where the Holy Soripture' * and EE books 


may 
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may alſo'be confronted with the other parts of this Au- 


thor, as the reading of him carefully, may give us 
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much light to the underſtanding of the Scriptures. 1 


have not here ſpoken of that diſpute ; whether there 
was a race of men before Adam. The weak proofs. of” 


the Author who has aſſerted this ridiculous ſcheme, ſcarce 


merit an examination. ; But, however, we muſt not 

omit ſceing- ſome of theſe works, wrote for, and a- 
gainſt this opinion, at leaſt to know, what has been 

ſaid on a queſtion, which has made ſo much noiſe in 
the world, and to ſhew us the weakneſs of our human 

underſtanding, which ſometimes embraces the moſt 

ridiculous and extravagant whims- Here ought we al- 
ſo to place ſome Hiſtorical Diſſertations, which have 

been publiſhed in this age, as the truth of the Hiſto- 
ry of Judith by Father Bernard Moutfaucon, the diſ- 
courſes of Poaſſines upon Alaſurrus and Cyrus; Hlelui- 

cus upon the prophecy of Daniel, printed amongſt the 
Critics Sacri at London, and others, which are almoſt in 
the hands of every body. 


From the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament; muſt we 


paſs to that of the New, the foundation of the Hiſto- 


ry of the church. here muſt we begin with the Chro- 
nologies of Vſber or Lanceiotai. Then may we read 
ſome: life- of Jeſus Criſt. That wrote by Father 
Montreuil a Jeſuit, reviewed as. at preſent by Father 
Brignan is excellent for that end, and may ſerve for a 
Concordia of the Goſpels. We may join thoſe of 


the Fathers Lami and Peron. This Hiſtory ought to 
be read more than once to examine its difficulties. 


Thoſe which reſpect the birth and death of 7 
Chriſt are ſufficiently cleared by Fathers Petas and Lan- 
celatti, in a diſſertatiom by Pexron, in that le Clerc has 
put at the end of his Harmony of the Goſpels; and in 


the Commentaries of Father: Lamicon his Concordia. 


The difficulties in the Hiſtory: of the Apoſtſes; and 
chiefly as to Sr. Paul. are diſcuſſed in a piece intitted, 


Annales 
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Linnales Paulin by Pearſon; but as to what regards the 
New Teſtament in general, nothing can be found more 
exact than the two firſt volumes of the Memoirs of 
Eccleſiaſtical Hi of Tillemont, whoſe work, al- 
though it be languid and tireſome, yet amongſt much 
traſh, may be found ſeveral uſeful and valuable notices, 
but as this Hiſtory has rather a relation to that of the 
- church, it is more proper to be placed amongſt thoſe 
writers. 
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KAP. V. 
Of the Hiſtory of EGTPT. 


HAT we have of the Hiſtory of Egypt, ac- 
quaints us how great a knowledge that people 
had of arts and ſciences. It is difficult to conceive, ' 
how thoſe Princes, who had fo limited a power, have 
been able to do thoſe wonders, which remain to this 
day, and are marks of their magnificence, and the 
brightneſs of their genius's. The relation which this 
nation bore to the /7aelites, ought to incite us to ſtu- 
dy them with ſome attention. If they had the miſ- 
fortune of perſecuting, and holding that people in a 
rigorous ſlavery, they had formerly received, and ated 
towards them according to the ſtricteſt rules of hu- 
manity as well as gratitude, even to the death of the 


Patriarch Foſeph. Afterwards they had a greater 
fortune 0 450 refuge to the Saviour of the Livy 


when forced to fly from the perſecution of Herod. To 
conclude, was Eg ypt a theater of idolatry the moſt ſtu- 
pid and mad, it ſince been witneſs of the true 
wiſdom from above, when it ſerved as a retreat to a 
great number of holy Hermits, who obſerved the rules 
of the Goſpel with equally great exactneſs and purity. 
0 
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Io frame in us an ide of this people, we ought to 
know firſt the country they lived in, and — an 
exact deſcription of it, ſuch as that of Dapper in his 
Africa, and not to omit the other Accounts printed 
in Thevenot's collection, and in the Travels into Egypt 
by Father Vunſleb, there may we ſee tokens of that gran- 
deur, which near four thoufand years have not been 
able to erafe. It is neceſſary alſo to apply our ſelves to 
learn ſomething of their religions and cuſtoms. Ca. 
ſalius, who has wrote à Treatiſe exprefly on this head, 
may be of great help, though in the main very ſuper- 
ficial. Then we ſhould do well to run over what 
Voſſius has ſaid in his Treatiſe of Idolatry. We ſhall 
doubtleſs be ſurprized, that a people ſo well verſed in 
all human learning ſhould be fo blinded in reſpect to 
the worſhip of a true God. But more particularly 
ought we to read attentively that little which tlie Bi- 
ſhop of Aſeaux has ſaid with a judgment not inferior 
to his flowing ſtyle, in the third part of his Diſcour/e 
on Univerſal Hiſory. From hence may we paſs on to 
the Chronology of their Story. But here not to mi- 
ſtake, we ſhould note theſe two things, the firſt that 
their greatneſs had inſpired them with the ambition of 
calling themſelves che moſt antient people of the world, 
fancying that their glory would be mightily diminiſh» 
ed, if they acknowledged an original from any other 
nation. As they faw that the Chaldears like them, had 
this ſtupid vanity, and run their Hiſtory eight 
thouſand years backwards, ſo was it no expence to 
the Egyptians to encreaſe and raiſe theirs higher, or at 
leaſt be not much behind them. They had nothing 
to do, but to aſſert and write it. From hence ſprun 
thoſe Dynaſties of the Gods and Demi-gods, fome 
whom, as they pretend, feigned amongſt them more 
then thirry thouſand years, and theſe are the Dynaſties 
to — * fabulous. The ſecond thing to be 222 

rved is, that the true Dynaſties ſucceeded not eac 
4 Vor. . D other 
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bother, but E 
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became four different kingdotns 2 
little after the deluge, and their Kings reigned in diffe- 
rent parts at the ſame time. Thus Father Petau, and 
others of the learned nor conſidering theſe two things, 
have alledged without proof, that all the Dynaſfies of 
Egypt are ſuppoſitious, but none has better explained 
or cleared this ſtory than Sir ohm Mar ſbam. From 
him then ſhould we begin. our ſtudy ot the Egyptian 
Hiſtory. We ſhould read with care ,what is ſaid in 
_ Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Joſephus in his anſwer 
to the Grammarian Appion. We may peruſe alſo what 
the Moderns have wrote concerning theſe people, for 
anſtance, the firſt volume of the Oedipus Egyptiacus by 
Father Kircher, a work not to be entered upon with- 
out ſome caution, as in the midſt of the curioſities 
we find, there are many and great errors, againſt which 
many learned men of France, England, Holland, and 
Germany have made loud exclamations. As the Mo- 
narchies of Egypt laſted but one thouſand: three hun- 
dred years, ſo have we no occaſion to ſtudy its Hiſto- 
ry ſeparately, unleſs for that ſpace of time, as towards 
the year of the world three thouſand, viz. one thou- 
ſand years before Chriſt, ic begins to be mixed with 
the Hiſtories of the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
muſt conſequently be ſtudied unitedly with the Hi- 
ſtories 4 hee people. TN — 7 Ig apo be 
excepted between Ptolomy the Son us and Cleopa- 
BN three Mg years. The Hiſtory 'is 
. wrote very carefully and exactly by the famous Yaillam 
in his Hiſtory of the Prolomeys. 
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RN 
Of the Hiſtories of GRRECER and Assx RIA. 


HE Hiſtory of Greece, the fineſt for its great 
events, is alſo the moſt fabulous in ſome parts. 
In this it is neceſſary to be very cautious, that one may 
not be deceived, and to diſtinguiſh the times of uncer- 
tainty, from thoſe where there may be ſome truth. 
Firſt ſhould be ſtudied the Map of old Greece by Sau- 
ſon, with the raphical Parallels of Father Brie ius, 
the deſcription of it by Grentraenil, + and that by 
Panſanias. To be acquainted with the cuſtoms and 
laws of that people may be read the Republick of Athens 
by Sigonius, to which may be added a French work, 
entitled, L'. Atene ancienne è moderne, and what Tho Em- 
mius has wrote concerning the chief Republicks of 
Greece. Then ſhould we begin the Hiſtory of Chro- 
nology of the Greeks, with what Father Petas has ſaid 
in the firſt part of his Rarionarium Temporum. To render 
this Hiſtory clearer to us, we ſhould do well to di- 
ſtinguiſh it into two parts. The firſt which is very 
fabulous, and concerning which we have nought cer- 
tain, contains the times from the firſt Kings of Greece 
to the Ohmpiadi. The ſecond which is more certain, 
contains all from the firſt Ohmpiad to that Age in 
which the Greek and Roman Hiſtory join on account 
of the great wars between them. "pcs 

As we here write together, the Hiſtories of Afhria 
and Greece, and the other great Monarchies, ſo in re- 


* —_—— 


+ He is better known by the name of Palmerins, ſee the 
Catalogue of Hiſtorians, Numb. XV. | 
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gard to the firſt mentioned, we mult obſerve theſe 
three things, which have not been much regarded 1 in 
the common Chronologies. 


I. To avoid the error of Blending together the 
Kingdoms of Babylon and * which ovght to be 
mY ys PEE. 


II. Not to dn the Nimrod in ape with 
Belus, whom prophane Hiſtorians aſſert to have been 


Founder of the large Empire of Mia. 


III. Not to place, avis generally done, the time of 
Belus only an age nd an half after the Deluge, but more 
than ten ages afterwards, viz. in the year of the world 
2737 and 1267 years before the coming of J=svs 
CRRIST. We ought therefore to. eſteem ſpurious 
that long ſeries of Kings, which follow Maia in the 
common Catalogues, and end in Arracarnes, who is ſaid 
to have been e to Sardanapalus. 134 


This difficulty would be cleared to 8 
did we credit Ore/ias, whom the moſt exact Chronolo- 
gers think was the inventor of this long liſt of Kings, 


or rather, if we may believe Heroddtns, who is the moſt 


juſt on this occaſion. Although this laſt Author is 
os the Father of Fables, To is he alſo called the 
Father of Hiſtory, whereas the moſt learned of the 
Antients and Moderns have ever held Og * an Fll- 
ſtorian not to be credited. 
This ſubject, though it has its Alter is not 
without its advantages, and has been treated on by 
many celebrated writers. For a true view of this we 
may recur to A is ſaid ha Father Peran in his learn- 


* Ariſtot, Hiſor, Anicual, Lib. vil PE 
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ed work de Doctrina Temporum, to whom we may add 
the Diſſertations made upon it, and thoſe particularly 
by Conringins, Schurtæſleiſpius, Uberus, Cellarins, and al- 
ſo what is to be found in the Chronology of V/her. 
Theſe learned men, who for the generality, are of a 
different opinion, contribute the better to the diſco- 
very of the truth, as we read them without any view 
to their method of treating this Controverſy. - 
As to the Greek Hiſtory, theſe two things ſhould 
be obſerved, | | | 


I. Not to ſuffer our ſelves to be deceived by a long 

ſeries of Kings of Sicyone, related by Father Petau and 

other Chronologiſts before him. There are proofs ve- 

ry poſitive, that all theſe Kings are ſpurious, . as is 

ſhewn by Sir John Marſham in his Chronicle, who 

ſhould be here joined with Perau, to correct ſome errors. 
| \ 


II. We muſt raiſe up ten years higher all the Epochs 
of the Greek, Chronology, as 1s proved by the ſame 
Marſham on the Authority of that famed Chronicle 
made two hundred and fixty-three years before I Es us 
CnrisT, and ſo well known by the name of the 


Arundel Marble, preſerved at Oxford. 


In the affair of the Greek Chronology, tho? there are 
ſeveral difficulties, we have no need to apply our ſelves 
to them, till we have ſome general notion of their 
whole Hiſtory.. For theſe difficulties we may con- 
ſult Father Petau's laſt part of his Rationarium Tempo- 
rum, or his larger work de Dottrina Temporum, in 
which theſe things are explained with much ſolidity, 
we here muſt alſo join the Chronicle of Sir 
John Marſham. After this we ſhould ſtudy 
the original Authors, and begin with the firſt five 
Books of Diodorus Siculus, then may we turn to the 
life of Theſeus as it ſtands in Plutarch. In the begin- 
% D z | ning 
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ning of this life it 1s proper to take notice of his 
birth, which happens in the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 3455- This Ara may be uſed in ſettling all 
the other facts according to their years, judging of 
the times of the unknown, from thoſe we do know, 
We may continue in reading this life ſucceſsfully, ob- 
ſerving the years of the Julian period, and thoſe of 
Theſeus. | | 
; Wherefore when we come to that part, where is 
mentioned, that Theſeus went into Crete and killed the 
Minotaure, we ſhould obſerve the year 3483. of 
the Julian period, and the twenty- eighth of Theſeus. 
The year following, Theſeus came to the Crown, 
and from this time ſhould we reckon the years of 
his reign. After the life of Theſeus, ſhould be read 
thoſe of Lycurgus and Solon, then the Hiſtory of 
Herodotus, and when at the end of his ſixth Book, 
take the lives of Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Aviſtides, Pau- 
ſanias, and Cimon in Cornelius Nepos, and the lives of 
Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, and Cimon in Plutarch. | 
After this continue with Heradotus, and when he 
is read through, be ſure to take the piece, which 
Plutarch has wrote againſt this famed Hiſtorian, un- 
der the Title of the Exvy of Herodotus f. Before 
Thucydides, read the life of Pericles in Plutarch. To 
Thucydides, is it neceſſary to add the judgment given 
of him by Diomſius Halicarniſſeus.. See in Cornelius 
Nepos the lives of Alcibiades, Thraſibulus, Conon, Iphi- 
crates, Cabrias, Timotheus, Agefilans, Pelopidas, and 
Epaminondas. Read again in Plutarch the lives of 
 Alvibiades, Agpeſilaus Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, and 
from thence to the ſeven Books of Grecian Hiſtory 


——_— 


+ Stephanus Berglerus is preparing an exact Edition at 
Lipfick of Herodotus, and will add his Apology againſt Pluta: ch 


to it, 
by 
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by AXenophon. After theſe, take the ſix books of 
the wars of the younger Cyrus againſt his brother 
Artaxerxes in the ſame Xenophon, Read alſo the life 
of Datames in Nepos, thoſe of Artaxerxes, Dion, Ti- 
moleon, Demoſthenes, and Alexander in Plutarch. Af- 
terwards take the Hiſtories of Quintus Curtius, and 
Arrian, to whom may be added, the lives of Phocion 
and Eumenes in Plutarch. Then begin again the 
eleventh Book of Diodorus, and read to the end of 
the twenty- fourth, then ſee in Plutarch the lives of 
Demetrins, Pyrrhus, Agis, Cleomenes, Aratus, and 
Philopomenes, who is ſaid ro have been the laſt of 
the Greeks, and here ends the Hiſtory of that peo- 
ple; as they are afterwards mixed with the Roman. 
If we have a mind to run over more briefly the 
whole Greek, Hiſtory, ſee what Vbbo Emmius has col- 
lected with much exactneſs f. 


— 


c HAP. VII. 
Of the RO McA N Hiſtory." 


2 . 


FT ER the ſacred ſtory, that of the Romans 

A is the largeſt, and moſt neceſſary. It is not 
only uſeful for Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, but for 

that of the new Monarchies, which are all only fo 
many diſmembrings of that great Empire. It is not 
the Hiſtory of only one Nation, but of the whole 
world, which in proceſs of time was ſubject to it. 


— —_— 


—_ — 


I We ſhould read here the much eſteemed piece of Meurſius, 
who is mentioned with great reſpect by this Author 1a his 
liſt of Hiſtorians in the ſecond Volume. 
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The characters of men to be met with in it, 
are ſo numerous, that it may be. affirmed, that there 
are models of all the moral virtues fit for every ones 
_ To. procure then an exact knowledge of their His 
ſtory, it is neceſſary to begin with Sanſans Maps of 
the Roman Empire, to fee how that people, whoſe 
beginning was ſo inconſiderable, became ſo power- 
ful. The antient diviſions of the fame Sanſen ſhould 
be united with the Geographical Parallels of Father Briezs- 
1. We ſhould. have ſome notion of the manners and 
cuſtoms of that people, their offices, their dignities, _ 
ceremonies. e 3 BY" „ 
I think it may be neceſſary to begin with a Latin 
piece of Father Cuntel, entitled, De Republica Romana, 
or its tranſlation .into French. We ſhould, alſo read 
the Roman antiquities by Roſuus and | Dempſter, the 
Commentaries of the Roman Republick by Larius, ſomę 
pieces of Juſtus Lips printed in the collection of his 
works, the ſmal] tracts of Ceſar Bullinger, the eleven 
Books left by Sgonius de Fure Civinm Romanorum, 
I Halie, Provinciarum, ac Romana Furiſprudemie judiciis, 
and a Book intitled, Stemmata Gentilium & Familiarum, 
by Richards Streinnius, and the Genealogical Tables 
of Dobo Emmins' at the end of his Chronology: but 
we muſt not omit the Votitia Dignitatum Imperii Ori- 
extalis & Occidentalis notis Pancirolii. This work is 
excellent, and ſerves much, not only for the Roman, 
but alſo for Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. I don't ſay, that 
all theſe works ought to be read through before we 
ſet to ſtudy the Roman Hiſtpry. This would be an 
endleſs affair; it is ſufficient to run over the princi- 
pal and moſt eſſential, as the Antiquities of Roſs, 
the Commentaries of Laxins, and the Notitia Imperii. 
We ſhould alſo caſt an eye on ſome of thoſe pieces 
inſerted by Grevins in that large collection, My 
T M1 + + - EE he 
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he has publiſhed under the title of the Theſaum 
Antiquitatum Romanarum. eee 
When we have a competent knowledge of the 
manners and cuſtoms of this people, we muſt take 
ſome compendium to ſhew/ us the Chronology of 
that Empire. The Rationariam Temporum of Father 
Pera is ſufficient. We muſt carefully keep in our 
view the principal Eras, as the building of Rome, the 
Expulſion of the Kings, the birth of the Common- 
wealth, the ſack of Rome by the Gauli, and the be- 
ginning of AHuguſtus his reign. It may be uſeful 
after the Ch of the Roman Hiſtory, to 
ſtudy in ſome abri _ the Chronological diſputes 
ing to it. The greateſt part of them are hand- 
led in that laſt part of the Rationarium Temporum by 
Father Petau, in his work de Doctrina Tempornm, in 
Sir John Marſham's Chronicle, in the Faſti Conſularas 
of Sgonius, in thoſe of Onuphrias, in the Conſular Dif- 
ſertation of Father Pagi a Franciſcan, in the Conſular 
Letter of Cardinal Noris, and in the Criticiſm on the 
Annals of Baronius by the ſame Pagi. | IS 
 Aﬀeer this read Juſtin, and he in a few words 
gives us all that has paſſed” in the world to the time 
of Auguſtus, and here ſhall we ſee the union of the 
Greek and Roman Hiſtories. Then ſtudy the lives of 
Romulus and Numa in Plutarch. The | Roman Faſki 
commented by Sigonins will here be of great uſe in 
regulating your Chronology, not ro be read all at 
once, but as you 90 along with other Hiſtories for 
the length of time they go. LE | 
Tou ſhould then look on the eleven Books of 
Diomſius Halicarnaſſeus, at the end of which are ſome 
fragments, which ſhould be put in their places 
where they correſpond with other Hiſtorians. To 
this writer are alſo ſome additions, which may be 
of uſe to the Roman Hiſtory, and a particular Chro- 
nology drawn up by Glareapus, but for the — 
* , | M 
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muſt refer to Petav. The reading of this Hiſto- 
rian is tireſome, but moſt neceſſary. for the accura- 
cy with which he has treated of the beginning of 
Rome. f 
Aſter this Author will follow Tir Livius, the Prince 
of Hiſtorians, for the neatneſs and beauty of his Diſ- 
courſes. After reading his firſt Book, paſs to the 
lives of Poblicola and Coriolanus in Plutarch, and at 
the concluſion of the ſixth Book, ſhould be read the 
life of Camillus. 
As the ſecond Decad of this Author is not to be 
found, it muſt be ſupplied with the Abridgment 
which remains, and by the life of Pyrrbus, after this 
the five Books we have of Polybizs ſhould be read; 
and when you come to the beginning of the ſecond, 
where is the death of Hamilcar, his life with that of 
Hannibal in Cornelius Nepos, well ſupply the chaſm, 
Bur before I leave Polybins, I muſt advertiſe you, 
that befides the five Books, which remain intire a- 
mongſt us, we have alſo certain conſiderable frag- 
— _ ſhould be read in their order, as we 
After Pohbins follow the lives of Marcellus and 
Fabius Maximus in Plutarch, and here again ſhould 
be joined thoſe of Ai, Cleomenes, and Aratus, as they 
ofzen ſpeak of the affairs of Greece, related in the laſt 
Books of Pohbius. Return aſter this to the twenty-firſt 
Book of Liyy, and peruſe the reſt to the end of the 
thirty-ninth. The life of Flaminius in Plutarch will 
follow, with whom it may be uſeful to read again 
that of Philopemen, and return to the fortieth Book 
of Livy, which is handed down entire, 
Continue here the Abridgment of rhe ſorty- ſixth 
Book, then read the life of Paulus e/Emilins in Plu- 
- arch, and would you know a very conſiderable par- 
ticularity of the unhappy end of Perſeus King of 
Macedon, it may be found in the firſt and __ 
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diſcourſes of Diogdorws Siculus, being what remains of 
the fiftieth Book of his Hiſtory. Many other frag- 
ments alſo may be found, which ſhould he ranged in 
the time and place, where they come naturally. 
Purſue- your reading the Epitomies of Li, to 
thoſe of the forty-ninth Book, and run over the life 
of Marcus Cato in Plutarch. Reſume your Epitomics, 
and towards the end of the fifry-firſt Book, you 
will ſee the ruin of the Carthaginian Empire, and here 
may be united what Appian has wrote of the Punick, 
wars. Ne becauſe the laſt of rag N wars was 2 
work of the younger Scipio, ſee in the Excerpta 
Valiſius a * . ef Pohbiny where = be 
found a conſiderable and fingular piece of Hiſtory 
concerning this Heroe. 

Continue ſtill reading of the Epitomies to the 
ſixtieth Book, which is the laſt place, where is men- 
tion of Syria, and the true place to run over the 
whole ſeries. Wherefore read of the war of 
Syria, after which return to the Epitomies, which 
muſt be read to the end. Then may be ſeen the 
war againſt ugurtha in Saluſt, the life of Caum Ma- 
rius in Plutarch, and after this the wars of Spain in 
Appian, and the life of Lucullus in Plutarch. . 

Join the wars of Mithridates in Appian, the life of 
Marcus Craſſus in Plutarch, the commentaries of the 
wars of Gaul by Ceſar, the lives of Pompey and 
Cato Uricenſis, Ce/ar's Commentaries of the Civil Wars, 
and the Books of Hirtius or Oppius of the wars of 
Alexandria, Africa, and Spain, and finally the Fami- 
liar Epiſtles of Cicero, and thoſe he wrote to Atticus, 
whoſe dates it will be next to impoſſible to fix. The 
Commentaries of Paulus Manutius on the Familiar Epi- 


ſtles will be of great uſe, and for thaſe ro Atticus, 
we have no better Edition than that of Grævius. 
Theſe Epiſtles will inform us of many particularities 
in Hiſtory, and eſpecially thoſe to Atticus will be 
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2 Up 2 to the Civil War, and the ſenti- 


ments Which "Cicero had of it. For to know the 
of Atticus, which is to love and admire 


4 =p read his life in Cornelius Nepos. 
PS 1 fee muſt we paſs to 7wlh's e read his 


that of Brutus in Plutarch, here join the 


-- Cl Wars by; Appian, and the life of Marl Anthony 
e, by whoſe defeat and death the Monarchy 
ie Rowen Empire was eſtabliſned. And becauſe 
3 ns wos his war of the Par- 


I have not yet Spoke of "EO Florus, becouls 1 E 


; = == LF conſid him as a Sophilt, rather inclined to 
Pegg! malg conceirs and turns, than give us the particula- 


ries &f Hiſtory... But however, as his ſtyle and his 


— : | hop hrs are not diſagreeable, and he ends alt witli 


ning of Az7ufus," I think, this is his true 


Hiſtory-of the Monarchy, "which ſhould be ſtudied 
in char excellent Hiſtory of the Emperors, given us 
Which ſhould be read throughout. Af- 


ter him take the lives of the twelve Cæſars, wrote 


2 Spetonins,” to gequaint your ſelf with their per- 
ſons and private life. Thence on to Velleius Parercu- 
d which is an excellent compendium of the Hiſto- 
ty of the early times of the world, to the ſixteenth 
year of Tiberius. Aſter Paterculus, read the Annals 
of Tacizss, and becauſe they end with Nero, in whoſe 
kt Years began that war of the et, which was fi- 
niſhed by Yeſpaſzan, Joſephus muſt be conſulted. From 
the Annals of Tacitus muſt we go to that Few's Hi- 
ſtory, to which we ſhould annex the lives of Galb4 
and Orho in Plutarch. This finiſhed, proceed we to 
Dion. This Hiſtorian, who begins in the laſt years 
of the Republick, treats of above two hundred in the 
Monarchy. But firſt of all ſhould be entirely run 

Over 


tion Having read thus far, you may begin the 
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rodian, who comprizes one part of the time of which - 

Dion has wrote the Hiſtory, and 'remarks not only IR 
the change of the State of Rome, but alſo the fonds. 
tion of the Monarchy, and the cauſes of corruption ian 
that vaſt Empire. '* 273 ata, 1 
The Roman Hiſtory is fo mixed afterwards With - - 

that of the Church, that the one mt be aden 

without the other. Notwithſtandiog Wie ſome 


hs. 
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Hiſtories of the Emperors are to be, Sundl ehen f 
thoſe for inſtance, which are wrote P E 
Eutropius, Ammianus, Marrellinus, Eifibus mann æ _-—\ 


Cedrenus, and all in relation to the Hiſtory of 
the Eaſt, which are generally comptehended under 

the name of Bizantine. Of theſe I hall When 
I come to mention the Empires of the E and Wat © 
It is my opinion, that for a freſh view of al ches 
Hiſtory, we may read that of Cueffeteas, in thę begins 
ning of which he has given us a French yerljon f  - © 
Lucius Florus. / „ = 
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Of the Hiſtory of the New Monarthie 4 


HE knowledge of the new Monarchies is of 0 

leſs uſe than the ſtudy of the old, and ere 
is this pleaſure and advantage, that we find in them 
A little more ſatisfaction. Both of them are alſo in 
a certain degree neceſſary to the confirmation of Re- 
ligion by proofs, Which explain and confirm many 
facts of ſacred ſtory. The new Monarchies max 
contribute to our knowledge of a God in thoſe = Yes 
petual revolutions, and wonderful viciſſitudes of t Ja 
WS by * Govern= _ 
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Government, which are not ſo much the effects of 
human paſſions, as the executions of rhe decrees of 
Providences. They have avowedly this advantage 
above the antients, that mankind here are not fo 
much - ſtrangers. The diſtance of things being not 
fo great men ſeem, as we ſee them here, more in 
proportion, and according to nature. All the won- 
derful things related of the antients without diſco- 
vering of their weak ſides, which they had nndoubt- 
edly, difhearten us, and puts us under a tempta- 
tion of believing; that they were rather phantaſms 
than realities. We know that virtues are ever attend- 
ed by ſome defects, as we ſeldom meet with the lat- 
ter in antient Hiſtory, and often in the modern, fo 
we take a greater pleaſure in reading the latter. The 
love of our dear ſelves is gratified in ſeeing, that men 
as weak as our ſelves ſtill participate of the virtues 
of thoſe old Heroes, who would ſometimes ſeem to 
make us falſely believe, that they were in a ſtate of 
impeccability. It is no ſmall ſatisfaction to think, 
that we come near on the one hand to thoſe great 
men, who on the other hand approached to a kind 
of Divinity, which we believed our paſſions hindred 
us from reſembling. 

We have laid down before, how we ought to be- 
gin a ſtudy of the firſt Monarchies, and ſhall in a 
few words, declare what we muſt read before we 
enter upon the ſtudy of the new. | 

I am of opinion, that after Geography and Chro- 
' nology, three things ought to be ſtudied. | 


I. To form a notion of the inclination and cha- 
racter of each people, as the turns and revolutions of 2 
ſtate often depend on the genius and inclinations of 
the people, It is not enough for this end to ſee 
2 piece printed at Geneva in 1604, and at Leipfich in 
1619, upon the cuſtoms and manners of all Nations, 
| we 
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we ſhould read alſo the Icon Animorum by Barclay, 
printed at the end of his Satyricon. Here are many 
curious things in relation to the characters of the 
people, which he there paints to the life, although 
ſome, and more particularly the Polanders complain, 


he has not done them juſtice. 


II. We ought alſo to inform our ſelves of the 
maxims of Government obſerved in every Monar- 
chy, and the intereſt of each power. Their max- 
ims diſcover the failures which Princes fall into, ei- 
ther in regard to their ſubjects, or in the engagements 
which they make with foreigners. Their intereſt ſhew us 
their true and chief motives of the wars which 
declare, or the neutralities they obſerve. The one 
and the other are made perfectly plain, in a little 
Book of the Intereſts and Maxim of Princes, one 
part of which is attributed to the Duke of Rohan, 
that wiſe and judicious Politician of the age he lived 
in. We muſt begin with the Maxims as more plain 
and leſs confuſed, and afterwards paſs on to the Intereſts. 
Though the Maxims are generally writ with excel- 
lent judgment, we muſt be aware of ſome facts 
boldly aſſerted, or others —_ related herein. 
He fays, for inſtance, ſpeaking of the intereſt of the 
King of Poland as to Sueden, That after Sigiſmond 
King of Sweden was elected to the Crown of Po- 
« land, he made a treaty with the States of Sweden, 
« by which he was obliged to come after five years 
c into Sweden, ſo that when he had reſided four 
ce years in Poland, every fifth he was to make his 
te reſidence in Sweden. After ſome time finding him- 
&« {elf obliged by the wars, he was engaged in a- 
« gainſt the Turi, Muſcovites, and Tartars, not to 
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® The Intereſts of Princes, pag. 124. 
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© 4 deſert Poland. but to fight his own battles in perſon 
« againſt ſo powerſul enemies, for about fifteen years 
he failed in his promiſe. And to remedy this in 
5 {ome meaſure, the Jeſuits, who governed him, ob- 
& liged him to chuſe a Senate to make its reſidence at 
e * Stockholm, made up of ſorty Jeſuits, choſe to de- 
„ cide all the State affairs. He gave them a full and 
iS __ * ample Patent, and inveſted them with the Royal 
* Authority. 8 f Rar nee 20 20005277 
„While this Senate was at Dant rich, in order to 
& ſet fail for Stochiholm, he ordered that it ſhould be 
«received in the ſame manner as the King's Royal 
& Perſon. - A publick Councit was held on this im- 
% mediately. Charles the Uncle of Sigiſmond, the Bi- 
5 ſhops, and the Nobility of the kingdom reſolved 
eto prepare a\ ſumptuous entry for them, but in a 
& private counſel they tool different reſolutions, as 
« the Prince declared, that it was inſupportable, that 
* a Senate of Religions ſhould governs in prejudice to 
* the honour-and authority of the Nobles and Go- 
„ vernours. All the reſt were of his opinion. Up- 
*. on; which roſe the Archbiſhop, and ſaid, Asthe King 
& ſcorus to be our King, we alſo reciprocally ought not ro 
ce acknowledge: him as ſuch, . * aur ſelves any 
“ longer. bus ſubjetts. His authority is nom ſuſpended, as 
c he has transferred it to the Jeſuits, who compoſe the 
<< hoch of the Senate. T he Jeluits are not yet acknow- 
c ledged, and conſequently in this interval of the layi 
e dun of the one, aud the taking up _ other, I 4b. 
4 ſolve von all from the Allegiance the King can claim 


1 c from you, or his other ſubjetts of Sweden; and im- 
5 e mediately the Prince of Bithynia ran to embrace 
1 “ Prince Charles the * Uncle, and ſaid, J ac- 

& . knowledge no other King but jou, and believe you ob- 


0 * &« liged to ſupport us 4s your m 9 
e. 


Aſter 


n us in driving out this vile 
| « followed him, ind did the fame: 
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e Aſter determining to keep the ſecret, they reſol- 
c ved to meet this Senate embarked in a great Galley, 
* which they made to wait on the Strond two leagues 
4 diſtant from Stockholm, to make their entry, as they 
“ give out, with more magnificence in the night, when 
- Fire-works — might appear to greater ad- 
cc vantage. At the time proper to receive them, Charles, 
bc attended by twenty-five or thirty veſſels came to 
meet the Senate, and ſurrounding them with a grea- 
4 ter number, who ſaluting them, fired their Ca- 
* nons upon the Senate's Galley, which was pierced 
6 vale, o # the ſtrokes of their balls. The veſſel 
« was immediately filled with water, and ſunk down, 
ce without any one's offering to aſſiſt any of the fe 
« - ſaits, they bid them indeed do miracles, as the 
& had done in India and Japan, and walk upon the 
cc waters. The noiſe of the Cannon, and the ſmoak 
C of the powder hindered the fight of their ſinking, 
cc and in the ſame manner, as if the Senate had been 
c conducted into the city, Charles entered in triumph, 
e went to the church, where was ſung Te Deum, 
e thence to the ſupper, which was provided for the 
Senate. IK, | 
„ The Jeſuits of the city of Stockbolm preparing to 
| © meet the Fathers of the Senate, about midnight 
heard of their exits, upon which they fixed up 
papers of excommunication againſt Charles and his 
e adherents who had deſtroyed them. They invited 
* people likewiſe to rebellion, but were ſoon drove 
ee out, and Charles made a publick profeſſion of Lu- 
30 ther aniſm." i | . 
This ſtory, related alſo by other Authors, is not to 
be found in the beſt Authors of the Hiſtory of Swe- 
den, or if it was known to them, they have' not 
thought fit to communicate it to us. However it 
be, it is not only falſe, but has not the leaſt probabi- 
lity of truth in it. Who can believe, that Religious, 
Vox. I. 9 | ſo 
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fo humble a Society could entertain ſo ſtupid and ri- 


diculous a vanity, as to attempt that high degree of 
power. * Such like ſhocking ſtories as this, ve 
rare indeed, to be found in this book, hinder not the 
reading of it with advantage. ; 
A reader would do well to obſerve in the peruſal of 
theſe Maxims, and in the uſe to be made of them, 
that thoſe accidents, which happen in each govern- 
ment, or im the ſucceſs of their arms very much 
change their intereſts. But underſtanding the princi- 
ples were little explained in theſe two works, the ex- 


ceptions to the general rules may be eaſily made, and 


to the Maxims, Mutatis mutaudlis. 


III. We muſt read in the third place ſome piece, 
which compares the force and government of one ſtate 
with the other, and inſtructs us in the antiquities and 
principal revolutions of each kingdom. This will 
make us take more clearly the plain allufions, which 
the Hiſtorians of one country make to the characters 
of foreign Princes, or certain motions, which could 
not be otherwiſe known throughly, but by the read- 
ing of ſome ſuccinct Hiſtory of the nation it ſelf. 

Two Authors have happily effected this deſign; 
the firſt is Conringius, that learned man, admired by 
all Germany for his extenfive, deep, and various learn- 


„* 


* Here the Tranſlator, as in ſeveral other paſſages of this 
work, deſires to be eſteemed only a faithful explainer of the 
original, and to avoid the imputation too juſtly laid on ſeve- 
ral of eur modern tranſlators of wreſting the ſenſe of Au- 
thors, and making them ſpeak a different language from their 
own, a liberty too much exerciſed by ſome of the Church of 
England Clergy, in giving us what they have called Tranſlati- 
ons of Roman Catholick Authors, which (as devotional, and 
not controverſial) might have innocently been handed to us 
wirhout any occaſion for new modelling. 
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ing. But his work not being perfect to his wiſh, was 
finiſhed by Oldembourg, who printed it at Geneva in 
1675, with many conſiderable additions, though I 
believe that the work intitled, Theſaurus Rerum Pub- 
licarum, is not of the fame Conringius. But al- 
though this piece is not equal to the reſt of this 
Author, yet is it of great advantage. The ſecond is 
the famous Puſfendorſt, ſo well known for his treatiſes 
of Law and Hiſtory. In his [troanttion to Hiſtory, 
he has given us ſuch an idea of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, ſufficient to incite us to be acquainted more par- 
ticularly with each part. He has given one thing al- 
ſo, which Conringius had omitted, and which Oldem- 
burgh had bur Nightly ſupplied, and that is a par- 
ticular detail and diſtinction of the intereſts of each 
Crown, and how it ought to conduct it ſelf towards 
its neighbours. He has performed this with all poſ- 
{ible accuracy, with a compleat notion of publick 
Right, and the intereſts of Princes. 

I ſpeak not of the Elements of Hiſtory by the Ab- 
bee de Yallemont : Although it is plain, the deſign of 
his Book tends naturally to give an account of cach 
Monarchy, the method he has followed, anſwers ill. He 
launchesout too much into generals, and deſcends too lit- 
tle into particulars. His obſervations concerning Chro- 
nology and Univerſal Hiſtory are unreaſonably prolix ; 
thoſe he has made upon Geography are alſo of an ex- 
ceſſive length, as well as a little dry in his particular 
account of the new Monarchies. His work however 
may be of ſome uſe, as it contains very exact Chro- 
nological Tables of each King. 

I ſhould think indeed, that before we read modern 
Hiſtory, it would be proper to have ſome notion of 
Politicks. As the Foundation and Eſtabliſhment of 
States are made upon certain Maxims, ſo ought we 
to ſearch into them, not indeed to the bottom, but as 
far as is neceſſary to make a right judgement of the 
| N E 2 Forms 
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Forms of Government, and Political Rules made uſe 
of. On this head we have an infinite number of 
works good and bad, we may read uſefully one of 
thoſe publiſhed by Bodinus, by Fuſius Lipſius, Arni- 
ſens, Boccalint, and Boeclerus. They are diffuſive. e- 
nough to inſtruct us to advantage, and not to tire or 
murder their readers. The firſt I muſt except, who 
does always accompany with pleaſure the precepts he 
inſtils. Others there are, who are inferior to theſe 
firſt, and bear not the ſame reputation. Schombornerus 
is ſhort, and very confuſed, and makes but ill uſe 
of his learning. Contzenus is too prolix. In Pietro 
Gregorio is much learning and many curious things, 
he is inſtructive, but however improper to be read, 
as he dilates himſelf too much, and loſes himſelf in 
digreſſions, which are ſometimes foreign to his ori- 
ginal ſcheme, We muſt not omit to read attentively 
the incomparable Treatiſe of Grotins ef Peace and Far, 
and alittle piece of Memoirs concerning Ambaſſadors. 
The firſt is admirable to give the true idea of poli- 
ticks, and of infinite uſe in diſcovering the juſtice 
. or injuſtice, the truth or falſchood viſible in a great 
number of thoſe famous actions, which employ our 
admiration, or dazzle our eyes, as we know not 
how far they may be contrary, or agreeable to the 
rules of natural and publick Right. The Memoirs con- 
cerning Ambaſſadors, although much inferiour to Gro- 
tins, explains many facts concerning the publick right 
and ceremonials of Princes, and is very neceſſary for 
the Hiſtory of the two laſt ages. I have here given you 
ſeveral methods for the ſtudy of modern Hiſtory, 
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will read the Hiſtorians only ſor his diverſion, may 
paſs over theſe Præliminaries, or uſe only what ſecms 
to his purpoſe, view, or deſign. 


— 


C H A P. IX. 
Of the Hiſtory of FRANCE. 


the Church, there is nor another which re- 
quires more ſtudy and application than the Hiſtory 
of France, If it is juſt, that the ſtudy of Religion 
ſhould preceed that of Nature, it appears to me as 
reaſonable, that Nature follow Religion. There 1s a 
ſort of inſenſibility to be found in the larger part of 
mankind, who madly enquire after what they have 
in common with foreign nations, without turning 
their eyes upon what they have extraordinary in their 
own. Almoſt all are tainted with this error. They in 
reality know nothing, who are ignorant of what 
regards their own Country. A wiſe man 1s always 
convinced, that reaſon requires, he ſhould be ac- 
quainted with thoſe men to whom he is united by 
the bonds of kindred, affection, or the obligations of 
civil ſociety; and as he bears not the fame relation 
to- others, he ought not conſequently to make him- 
ſelf acquainted with them, before what is more near 
to him. 

It is plain alſo, that ſelf-love, which is generally 
ſtrong in us, has ſome ſhare in this diſorder. A 
man fancies himſelf above the. common herd, when 
he has applyed himſelf to know people, whoſe very 
bames others ſcarcely ever heard, He reflects not on 
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the uſefulneſs of this ſort of ſtudy. Sufficient it is, 
That he is conſidered as a man, acquainted with things 
3 unknown. If he not the ſatisfaction of 
converſing with others, he has the pleaſure of ſeeing 
all recourſe made to him, when they would know 
ought to their advantage. | 
Bur. on the other hand, we muſt own that it will 
be ſome fatigue ro ſtudy the Hiſtory of France, 
when we ſee, that in ſo great a number of Hiſtori- 
ans, not one is to be found, whom we can intirely 
credit. As to the generality, or are only rude 
Memoirs, or Journals made in thoſe times, when 
they underſtood not how to methodize them in a 
regular order. At particular times there were indeed 
perſons of conſequence he undertook them, as Ni- 
zard, a Grandſon of Chalk, the great. But their 
high quality, which placed them above others, made 
them incapable of carrying on ſucceſsfully ſuch 
an undertaking. This burden was afterwards laid 
on the Religious of the Abbey of St. Denis, on 
whom, as they preſerved in their Church the aſhes of 
the Kings, it was thought perhaps, it would be an 
obligation to preſerve the memory of their acti- 
ons. After the third Race of Princes had been on 
the Throne ſome time, ſome courtiers ventured to 
publiſh, either a Hiſtory of the Kings of France, or 
ſome exact Memoirs of what happened in their times. 
Such were thoſe of Foinville, Guillaume de Tyre, 
ques Divitri, Il Villardovin, Fuvenal d Orſmi, Philippe 
de Comines, Ottavien de S. Gela, and many others af- 
ter them. 
Although we have not a perfect body of Hiſtory, 
it is not impoſſible to remedy this failure. With a 
little diligence we may have a very juſt notion of the 
Hiſtory of France. It is my opinion, that in this 
enquiry we may take this method: firſt apply to 
what relates to antient Gaul, before the French were 
9 9 91 ; ws : . * eſtabliſh» 
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eſtabliſned in it. Here ſhould we have in our eye, 
Sanſons Map of that Province, and the Geographi- 
cal notes of that learned man, joined to Ceſar's com- 
mentaries, tranſlated by Ablancourt. We may add 
part of the Parallels of Briexius concerning this King- 
dom. The MNotitia Galliarum by Yaleſius, may be of 
great uſe in this ſtudy. I ſpeak not here of the 


Itinerary of Antoninus and ſome antient Tables publiſh- 


ed by Velſerus, of the deſcription of Gaul, towards 
the end of the fifteenth book of .Anmianus ¶Marccl- 
linus, nor of Ceſar's Commentaries. Theſe are rather 
works for thoſe who will labour on the antient Geo- 
graphy, or ſtudy the originals, then for thoſe, who 
ſearch only to frame a notion of thoſe people, more eaſily 
to underſtand the beginning of the Hiſtory of France. 
The cuſtoms of the antient Gauls are very well 
explained in the work of Pierre de la Ramee, and 
that of Forcadel, which is almoſt on the ſame head. 
We have the Antiquities of Gaul by the Preſident 
Fauchet, or thoſe of Dupleix, but it is enough to 
read a treatiſe at the beginning of the large Hiſtory 
of Mexeray, of the laſt edition at Paris, or in the 
Abridgment of the ſame Hiſtory printed in Holland, 
with Ce/ar's Commentaries, and the piece of the wars 
of Gaul by Appianus Alexanarinus. 
No come we to the Hiſtory of France in particu- 
lar. The Treatiſes of Geography I have mentioned, 
are here neceſſary, and we muſt add ſome of more mo- 
dern date. The deſcription of France, publithed at 
Amſterdam in the year 1700. will be good for this 
end: but if we ſhould be diſcouraged, in finding our 
{elves obliged to run-over two large volumes for the 
deſcription of one Kingdom ; we need only uſe ſome 
of thoſe Geographies mentioned in my ſecond chapter. 
After this, it will be convenient to read ſome trea- 
tiſe concerning the Original of the French, and their 
Hiſtory, before they made themſelves maſters of Gaul 
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where we ſhall have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing, that the 
French writers are not free from that ſtupid vanity, 
to be found in the other nations, of deriving the 
deſcent of their Kings from ſome Princely Refugee 
after the deſtruction of Troy. They think that their 
original would make no figure, if it ſprung not from 
e/Eneas, Antenor, or Priam. We may excuſe this 
Ignorance in Uncbaldus the Monk, and bear with 
it in Ronſard, and Guillaume de Loudun as a poetical li- 
cence. But there is juſt cauſe to wonder, that in 
theſe our times, Father Jordan ſhould run blindfold 
into ſuch an error. In this affair we have no occa- 
ſion to be tedious, the ſhorter the better, as the leſs 
time is loſt, You need only read what Mexeray, or 
Cordemoy have ſaid in the beginning of their Hiſtories 
of France, | 
Me ſhould paſs afterwards to the Government of 
the French Monarchy, and here ſhall we draw our 
ſome deſign of the ſtate of affairs, in every age, and 
their different revolutions. We muſt begin with the 
Kings perſon, and run-over what regards his majority, 
his rights, and the claims of the Crown. Theſe 
matters may be found either fully or in part explained 
in the treatiſe of Biguon, and the work of Yignier on 
this argument, in the fifth part of that piece of 
Caſſarens, entitled, Catalogus glorie Mundi; in another 
of Dumoy's concerning the majority of the Kings of 
France, and in what he has wrote about the rights 
and pretenſions of the Crown. The Ceremonies of 
their ar (1) Conſecration, and their Funerals are 
largely handled in the French Ceremonial by Gothe- 
froy, and in the Palais d Honneur by Father Anſelm, 
with more conciſeneſs. Then may be ſeen the ſtate 
of affairs under the three Races in the work of Clau- 


. 


(1) See a Piece wrote on the Coronation of Lovis Xlv. by 
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Mr. Meniv, tranſlated into Ergliſh, Lond, 1723. 840, 
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de de Seiſſel, concerning the Monarchy of France, in 
that which Da Haillan has publiſhed to the fame 
purpoſe, The difficulties to be found here, are what 
regards the Salick Law, which, though an inviolable 
cuſtom of the French Monarchy, yet never paſſed 
into a Law, till in the time of the third Race, in the 
reign of Philip the Long. Pithæus has wrote an exact 
Treatiſe on this ſubject. Chantereau le Fevre has wrote 
another, which is ſtill in manuſcript in the King's 
Library, and of which he has given us the Plan, or 
at leaſt a Fragment, in a Preface to his diſcourſe on 
the Marriage of Ansbert and Blitilde. The other dif- 
ficulties in relation to the regency, the erection of 
Dukedoms, Peerages, and their power in the Govern- 
ment, are explained by Dapays. 

The original of the great Officers of the 
Crown, their Rights, their Prerogatives, and their 
Hiſtory, are explained by ſeveral perſons, the principal 
of whom are, Feron, Gothefroy, Du Tillet, Paſquier in 
his Re-ſearches, Fauchet, Favin, Caſſanens, and Joh. 
But nothing of this kind is ſo much eſteemed as 
the learned Book of Father Anſelm, on the Maiſon 
Royale, and the great Officers of the Crown, printed 
lately with conſiderable augmentations. Father Ma- 
billon has in his piece de Re diplomatica, publiſhed an 
exact Catalogue of the firſt Chancellors. And, to 
avoid the fatigue of reading a multitude of Books, 
which may be tedious, and breed confuſion, we may 
reſtrain our ſelves to the Notices de France, wrote 
with great care by Limeneus. It is very remarkable, 
that a ſtranger ſhould compoſe a work ſo exact, as 
this Author has done. 

The Chronology of this Hiſtory may be ſeen 
in ſome of the Compendiums of the Hiſtory of France, 
as that of Mexeray. But who would ſtudy it in a 
manner more exact, he may ſee it in the Eccleſiaſti- 
gal Annals of France by Father Ze Cuinte: the ſecond 

volume 
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volume ae Doctrina Temporum by Father Perau, and 
in the ae Re Diplomatica of Mabillon. The Chronolog 
of the two firſt Races of the Kings of France, whic 


is moſt difficult, is alſo examined at the end of a 


Commentary about the Statute of Artois, ſome time 
fince publiſhed by Monſieur Maillard_an Advocate of 
Parliament. Here may be added ſome Diſſertations 
wrote on theſe matters, as that of Yale/s, about the 
years of Dagobert, and others mentioned in the Cata- 
logue in the ſecond volume of this work. | 
All that we have already ſaid, may be a preparation 
for the ſtudy of the Hiſtory of France. Theſe my 
præliminaries ſhew us the difficulties we are to ex- 
pect in the Hiſtory it ſelf. There are two reafons 
why we have no compleat body of Hiſtory of France. 
In the firſt place, the obſcurity, not to ſay uncer- 
tainty, to be met with in the writers of the two 
firſt Races. In the ſecond place, the.vaſtneſs of the 
materials relating to the third Race. 


This great obſcurity as to the beginning of our 


Hiſtory, has cauſed the Hiſtorians of thoſe early 
times to fall into two eſſential defects. The one, 
that not being able to get any knowledge of great 
actions performed in the early days of our Monarchy, 
they have been pleaſed to ſet down, at all adven- 
tures, what they deſire ſhould have happened. They 
have without doubt, pretended by this to do ho- 
nour to the French nation, by filling up a vacancy 
which was of little credit, with extraordinary acti- 
ons. On the one hand, as they were Monks and 
Solitaries who wrote this Hiſtory, ſo the great acti- 
ons handed to them in their cells, loſt thoſe rays of 
glory with which they were performed. Wherefore 
it is impoſſible to know the intrigues of courts, and 
the ſpirit which moved in thoſe times, the courtiers 
that lived under the reigns of thoſe Kings, not be- 
ing exempt from thoſe Partialities, which fo wee 
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biaſs all mankind, If we had a Hiſtory of thoſe 
firſt ages pure, we ſhould ſee, that they had not thoſe 
appearances of humanity, civility, and chriſtanity 
which reign in our own ; but that in the character 
of thoſe people, there was ſomething rude and bar- 
barous, which religion had nor then poliſhed. Such 
an uncertainty as this, or at leaſt obſcurity, is the 
| reaſon, that the Hiſtorians writing in theſe latter times 
make long diſſertations upon paſſages of ſmall impor- 
tance. There is a diſpute about the number of Kings 
who have born the ſame name. It has been ſtrongly 
aſſerted, that there were three Dagoberts, when we 
commonly reckoned but two, and much noiſe is 
made of the diſcovery of this third Dagobert, who 
lay hid amongſt the Dukes of Auſtraſia. Some will 
have it, that the number of Lovis's are more than 
we reckon, and that the names of Clodoveus and 
Ludovicus are the ſame. Great controverſy is there, 
about the original and explanation of the Arms of 
France, whoſe true figure is not yet known. This 
uncertainty riſes ſtill higher, as it has made ſome to 
doubt, whether there ever was ſuch a perſon as 
Pharamond, as he is not mentioned by Gregory of Tours; 
or if Meroveus was Father of Clodion, this has made 
others think, that we muſt fix the foundation of 
the French Monarchy at Clodovers, and * that Bru- 
nechilde ſo famous fo her wickedneſs, was indeed a 
good woman. | | 

The barrenneſs of the firſt French writers, is 
the reaſon why thoſe of theſe times inſtead of a 
compleat Hiſtory, or ſuch as ſhould have been wrote 
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* Father Daniel in a diſſertation placed at the end of one 
volume of the Hiſtory of France Bro. 
+ Cordemoy in his Preface to bis ſecond volume of the Hi- 
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methodically, give only a plain Journal, which-plea- 
ſes but little, as we arrive not at the end of our 
ſearch in Hiſtory, a picture of human paſſions, and a 
diſcovery of the heart of man. 

That multitude of tranſactious in the time of the 
third Race has been too cumberſome for the Hiſtorians 
who have attempted to digeſt them, As they cannor 
enter into the ſprings of actions when they undertake 
all, or elſe give only an imperfe&t Hiſtory, when 
they enter deep in ſome places, and touch not at all up- 
on others, 

The caſe may be alſo, that the French are too nice 
in their judgments of a perfect Hiſtorian. They don't 
only require the truth, and choice materials, but alſo a 
mighty ſimplicity attended with an oratory, force, 
_ diſcovery of the intrigues of ſtate, a difficult un- 
dertaking for even men qualified to enter upon the 
Hiſtory of France. 

Notwithſtanding all this, we muſt not ſlacken the 
application required. It is a long time ſince that at - 
tempts have been made to remove theſe difficulties. 
The time of the two firſt Races are cleared from what 
is ſhocking, and we may probably ſee a good end, as 
far as the uncertainty of thoſe firſt ages will permit. 
In the opinion of the learned, none have better treat- 
ed on the affairs of the Kings of the firſt Race, than 
Valeſius in an excellent work printed in 1640, intitled, 
Geſta Veterum Francorum. To a great politeneſs is u- 
nited all the judgement to be expected from a man ſo 
well verſed in the Hiſtory of France. I dare not ad- 
viſe here the reading of the Hiſtory of Cordemoy, af- 
ter the judgement given of it by Father Daniel. It is 
ſaid, that this Author is good for his ſtyle, and as 
nothing elſe is to be found in him, he conſequently 
cannot be read as an Hiſtorian. If a ſight of Falęſius 
ſhould be difficult, we may recur to the Hiſtory of 
Mexeray, or to his Compendium, which may be our 
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guide in the ſubſequent ages. At preſent we have 
not writers more exact concerning the French Monar- 
chy. He had the requiſites for a good Hiſtorian, a 
profound knowledge of the affairs of France, an ex- 
uiſite judgement, impartiality, and a force of expreſ- 
on, to ſpeak the truth, ſuperior to that of the age 
we live in. We muſt own indeed, that his ſtyle was 
not anſwered by his other accompliſhments, notwith- 
ſtanding which he has ſome delicate periods, and ini- 
mitable ſtrokes. N 5 
I have elſewhere mentioned the profit to be made 
from Letters, in the reading of Hiſtory, and conſe- 
quently muſt not omit thoſe of Avitus Biſhop of 
Vienne, of St. Remigius, and many others printed in 
the Collection of the firſt Hiſtorians of Frauce. We 
may allo read thoſe of Deſiderius Biſhop of Cahors, 
and Humantius Fortunatus Biſhop of Poiftiers, Theſe 
Epiſtles may in ſome manner remedy that barrenneſs 
to — in the 1 of the French 4 
narchy. True it is, t on't run up igh, 
and — no help for the i of the 83 455 
Race. But we may eaſily imagine what muſt be the 
characters of the Courtiers at a time when villainy 
and parricide it ſelf were the ſteps to aſcend to the 
firſt publick offices, and when the different parties 
mutually ruined each other by abuſing the names and 
authority of their princes. | 
The ſecond Race of the French Kings, had as un- 
fortunate a beginning as the firſt. And the Civil Wars, 
and exorbitant power of the Courtiers produced the 
ſame effects then, as the weakneſs of the intellects of 
the Kings of the firſt Race before. The love which the 
greater part of theſe Kings of rhe ſecond Race bore to- 
wards Sciences and the Church, gave life to that great 
train of Hiſtorians, Who have left ſomething to us 
of their actions; but it is eaſy to judge of the abilit 
of ſuch writers, who were {till in that darkneſs, oP 
Charles 
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Charles the Great could not entirely diſpel by that 
learning which he encouraged to flouriſh in his king- 
doms. For this reaſon we ſee that the remains of * 
Hiſtotians of that age are either ill-digeſted Chroni- 
cles, in ſipid Panegyricks, or rather Romances framed 
Vith ſo little Art, that even people (fond of ſuch traſh ) 
with much difficulty digeſted them. Mereray ſhould 
be our guide in two ages under the ſecond Race. The 
Victories and Conqueſts of Charles the Great, his Pie- 
ty to the Church, his love to learned men demand 
our attention more as to his Hiſtory, than to that of 
his Succeſſors. But had he the good fortune to out- 
do all the great men of antiquity, he had not like 
them the luck to find an Hiſtorian, whoſe abilities 
were proportionable to the greatneſs of his actions. 
We may however read what Eginardus has wrote, al- 
lowing much for the elogiums he gives this Prince, 
and joining his weakneſſes which he ſcreens. We 
may read here the liſe of the ſame King divided in- 
to five Books, whoſe Author is believed to have been 
a Saxon, who lived under the ſecond Race. Alſo 
what Caniſius has publiſhed in the firſt volume of his 
_ readings, and alſo a piece by Acciajoli in the 
— continued not long in that grandeur, to 
which it was raiſed by Charles the Great. Lovis his 
Son had the name of Piaous, becauſe he could not 
maintain that of Conqueror and Victorious. Such a good 
quality as this, always commendable in a Prince, is 
often hurtful to him, when not attended by ſome o- 
ther virtue to ſupport it. Wherefore his too great 
neſs was the occaſion his ſons removed him from 
the Throne. True it is that he mounted again, but the 

grief, cauſed by ſeeing theſe troubles in his own fami- 
ly, ſoon ended his life. The continued wars which 
his ſons waged after his death againſt each other are a 
proof, that the blood of Kings is as little * 
at 
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that of private Men. The older Hiſtorians, who 
have wrote of Lewis the Pious and his ſons, are Tiga- 
nus, Nitardus, and many others, whoſe names we 
know not, though we have their works. Beſides 
theſe, ſome acts are to be found, which are of much 
uſe in knowing the Hiſtory of thoſe diſtant times, 
which I mention not here particularly, as d Cheſue 
has given a catalogue of them in his Library of the 
Hiſtorians of France, and collected _ amongſt the 
antient Memorials remaining of thoſe firſt ages. 

The Civil Wars of Charles the Bald and his Brothers 
gave an opportunity to the Normans to make ſome 
attempts on France, and the ſtate of affairs in that 
kingdom rendered ſucceſsful their enterprizes. He 
who would confider with attention the beginnings of 
that Nation, may ſee what du Cheſue has collected in 
his Scriptores Normannici. 

The Civil Wars, which ſucceeded afterwards, in- 
creaſed the power of the Courtiers to ſuch a height, 
that they were become formidable to their Princes, 
ſo that they did all under the name of the King on- 
ly to ſhew, that all goodneſs was not dead, and that 
at leaſt they kept up a ſhew of it. What we would 
know of the end of this Race cannot be learnt, but 
by the Chronicles of ſome Authors, who were deeply 
tinged with the ignorance and barbarity that reigned 
in the tenth Century. We muſt not fancy that the 


Hiſtorians of this Rade penetrated into the Court ſe- . 


crets, and the intrigues of the Great, more than thoſe 
who wrote before them. We have indeed many 
more methods of knowing the particular Conduct of 
theſe Kings, and their Politicks, than of thoſe of the 
ages beſore them. The great number of publick in- 
ſtruments and papers which we have for the Hiſtory 
of this Race, will induce us to bear with more pati- 
ence the barrenneſs we find in the Hiſtorians of theſe 
times. The principal of theſe are Letters wrote by 

Popet 
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Fapes to Charles Martel, Pepin the Little, and Charles 
the Great, thoſe of Alcuinus publiſhed by du Cheſne, 
. thoſe of Lupus de Ferieres given us by Balu ius, thoſe 
of Fratartus Biſhop of Brages, and Incmarus Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. | 8 
Accounts of the Princes of the third Race are very 
dark, but ſoon after the tenth Century, all comes 
clearer. Indeed before we had the Hiſtories of Glabrus 
Agadus of the Abbe Sugger, and other writers in 


ſiſtances ſufficient from the Epiſtles of Gerbert, Abbo, 

Fulbert, and Ivo de Chartres, from thoſe of Gothefroy 

A Vendoſme, St. Bernard, St. Anſelm, Il Debert Biſſiop 

of Mans, the Abbe Sugger, Pierre le Venerable, Pierre 

Abbee Celenſe, Jean de Sarisberi, and Eſtienne Biſhop of 
Tourna x. | 

The Hiſtory of the Croiſades, and the wars under- 

taken by the Kings of France on a religious account, 

ſupplies much as to the Princes of this Race. The 

chief writers of theſe affairs are collected by Bougar- 

2485, in a work publiſhed under ahe Title of Geſta Des 

per Frances, to which may be added du Carges Edition 

of Villardovin. | 

--- __ Arrived at the reign of St. Lovis, we begin to have 

but little doubt in relation to the Hiſtory of Fraxce. 

Obſerve the Politicks of theſe times, and you'll ſee 

very great Revolutions comparable even to thoſe of 

the Greeks and Romans in point of prudence and va- 

lour. We know that the civil wars under the ſecond 

| Race afforded an opportunity to the great Men of 

| ſeizing as their own right the Provinces and Cities, 

of which they were wy before Governours ; that 

Hugh Capet raiſed to the Throne, did not remedy this 

Ulurpation, and that under Philip and St. Lovis, theſe 

Lands began to be re-united to the Government of 

the Kings of France, not to omit to mention that 

this Prince (obliged by an order, difficult to himſelf, 

| to 
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to keep upon the Throne) reconciled Religion with 
his Intereſts. Never would he think of enlargin 
his Kingdom, but according to the Rules of the 
ſtricteſt Juſtice. ' 

For this Reign ſhould be. read the Memoirs of 
Foinville, with the learned - Diſſertations of Ducange, 
and the Hiſtory of this King wrote by /a Cheze or 
that by Choiſy. This laſt has not entered into his Sub- 
ject ſo well as. la Cheſs, to whom the World has 
not done Juſtice, although it is a Piece worked 
up with all the Care and Exactneſs imaginable, be- 
cauſe perhaps there are in him ſome Things fingular, 
and his Style, though neat,” is yet languid and droop- 
ing. 5 
The great Number of Hiſtorians, which France had 
in the following Ages, hinders me from mentioning 
them all. I believe, that thoſe in the Catalogue at 
the end of this Work may ſuffice. It will be pro- 
per however, to mention here the Parts where we 
ought to ſtop a little, and to give my Thoughts of 
the principal Writers of France. 

The Reign of Philip le Bel was diſturbed either by 
the Quarrel with the Pope Boniface the Eight, or 
the riſing of the Flemiſh. The Collection which 
Dwpuys has printed upon this Differenre, explains 
fully that Diſpute. In the times after Philip le Bel, 
two bloody Wars broke out. In that with the 
Engliſh was France twenty Times near its Conqueſt. 
But God provided for her Defenders, raiſing thoſe 
great Men who were the Admiration of all Europe; 
Viz. Bertrand ds Gueſchin, the Marſhal Boxcicald, the 
Conſtable of Chiſſon, the Baſtard of Orleans, Ire, 
Pothon di Xaintrailles, to whom may be added alſo 
the Maid of Orleans. All theſe Wars are deſcribed 
by different Hiſtorians. I ſpeak not of Froiffard, 
firmly believing, as I cannot but do ſo, that he was 
well paid by the Eoghſh, for Writing with _ 
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Elogia their Hiſtory. But all theſe troubleſome 
Times are accounted for in the Hiſtory of Charles 
the Sixth, wrote by Laboreur and Gothefroy, or we 
may, if we think fir, be ſatisfied with the Hiſtory 
of this War wrote by Choiſy, in the Lives of Phi- 
lip — Valois, King John, Charles the Fifth and 
Sixth. 

Although Charles the Seventh drove the Engliſh out 
of France, the Burgundians their Allies continued theſe 
Troubles, which ended not but by the death of the 
Duke of Burgunay killed under Nauci. The princt- 
pal Tranſactors of this War may be found in the 
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under Lovis the Twelfth, and Francis the Firſt : But 
ſucceeded not in that Country, as they never had 
Patience enough to make People ſubmit, who were 
not induced to it for their own Ends. Theſe Wars 
are deſcribed in the Memoirs of Philip de Comines, in 
the Hiſtory of Charles the Eighth by Jaligni, of 
Lovis Twelfth by Claude de Seiſſel, and John d' An- 
thun in that of the Chevalier Bayard, all publiſhed 
by Gothefroy, and in the Hiſtory of Guaicciardini. 
The Reigns of Hen the Second, Francis Second, 
Charles Ninth, and Henry Third, were diſturbed by 
the religious Wars, or the Practices of the League. 
The Youth and Weakneſs of theſe Princes, and the 
too great Influence their Favorites had, occaſioned 
all their Misfortunes. Although we have nothing 
perfectly exact of what paſſed in thoſe Days, yet 
may we very well ſupply with that noble and excellent 
Hiſtory of Thuanms, with that of Popeliniere, the 
Letters of Butbequius, the fourth and fifth Book of 
thoſe of Paſſuier, with the "Hiſtory of the = 
0 ars 
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Wars by Davila, who has no other defect, but pre- 
rending to enter too deep into the Breaſts of Princes; 
and ſo conclude with other different Memoirs re- 
maining of theſe Wars. 

The Age following, which is that of Henry IV. 
Lovis XIII. and Lovis XIV. was not ſubject 
to fewer Revolutions on the Account of Religion, 
or from Civil or Foreign Wars. But the Valour 
and Prudence of thoſe Princes, and their Miniſtry 
kept theſe Tempeſts at a diſtance. We may form 
an Idea of the Reign of Hen) IV from that Hiſto- 
ry, where is ſo much Truth diſplayed with ſo noble 
Eloquence : Of that I mean publiſhed under the 
Name of Perefixe, given to that Prelate by , 
who was fully perſwaded that the Publick — 
reſtore to him the Reputation of a Work, which he 
had generouſly given to another. To this Hiſtory 
we may add the Memoirs of Villeroy, thoſe of Bel- 
licure and Selleri, the Negotiations of the Preſident 
Feannin, the Letters of Cardinal Offat, the Memoirs 
of Dupleſſis Mornay, and thoſe of the League. I 
fpeak not here of the Embaſſies of Cardinal Perron, 
as of ſmall conſideration, and not worth reading ; nor 
of the Hiſtory of Mattei, a Writer who had fo 
ſtrong an Inclination to falſe Oratory, that he eſteems 
it a Trifle to omit a Truth, if he can put a 
Rhetorical Trope in its place. But one Fact there is, 
which it would be worth while to know in the 
Hiſtory of this Prince, and that is the ſecret Intri- 
gues, which occaſioned his Death. Theſe are not 
aa plainly diſcovered. Beſides the Light given us 

y theſe Hiſtorians, the Maniſeſto printed in thoſe 
Times by Lagarde, a Priſoner in the Goal of the 
Palace of Paris, will be of great uſe. 8 

Cardinal Richelieu's Life and Management engroſs 


the ſubſequent Reign; and he who would be ac- 


quainted throughly with that Miniſter, muſt not 
A: | look 
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look for it in the Hiſtories by Father I Moine, of 
Aubery, as the firſt was fitter to draw a Picture from 
the Eyes of a Silvia, than to publiſh the Hiſtory of 
ſo great a Miniſter. As to Aubery we cannot much 
credit him, as he had roo much Goodneſs to write 
the Life of this Cardinal, whom he has almoſt ca- 
nonized as a Saint. But if inclined to read his Work, 
we may compare it, with a Collection of Pieces pub- 
liſhed by the Abbee de Mourges, or at leaſt with 
the Hiſtory of the Cardinal printed in two Volumes 
in Holland, though they are very ſuperficial : But I 
am ſurprized to find them not more trifling, when 
T am informed they were wrote by e Clerc, that 
indefatigable Darch Scribbler, who engages his Pen in 
all Subjects. | | | 

I hardly dare mention here the Hiſtory of Lovis 
XIII, publiſhed lately in Holland by le Yaſſor. In 
this the Learned diſcover nothing but a Collection of 
printed Memoirs of thoſe Times ill digeſted, with 
many offenſive Expreſſions and ſome Strokes of 
Satyr. Ir ſeems, as if the Author had compoſed it, 
rather to make himſelf, than Lovis XIII known. 

We have but few Things of the Reign of Lovis 
the Great. What is to be found, relates only to the 
Minority of this Prince. Such are the Memons of 
Roc hefaucault, de Chaſtres, the Collection of the Wars 
of Paris, the Latin Hiſtory of Delabarde + the Hiſto- 
ry of Cardinal Mararin in Italian or French, the Let- 
ters of that Miniſter about the Pyrenean Treaty. 
Here. may be added, thoſe of the Princes of Conde, 
and the Marſhal Turenne. I fpeak not here of the 
Satyr of Priuli, of the Languid Hiſtory of le Genare, 
of the inſipid Memoirs under the Name of Artagnan, 
the Hiſtory of Cardinal Maxarin by Aubery, where 
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the Daubing is ſo thick, or the Gazettes, which 
Buſſy has Abridged in his Memoirs, and Compendi- 
um of the. Hiſtory of Lovis the Great. I muſt con- 
ſeſs, that there was none more capable than this laſt, 
of diſcovering the ſecrer Intrigues of a Court, if he 
could perform as well as he has done in thoſe of Love. 
In his Compendium and Memoirs his fineſt Strokes 
may be ſeen, in his Deſcription of the King * in 
this Manner, Lovis XIV, (ſays he) is large and well 
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made as to his Perſon. His Hair dark Cheſnur, 
and of a natural Curl, his Eyes bright, large, and 
pleaſant, his Noſe well made, his Mouth graceful, 
and has a delightful Smile. His Beauty is one of 
thoſe Maſculine Beauties which fears neither Cold 
nor Heat, bearing equally the fatigues of a Chace 
or thoſe of a Campagne. He has the Air of a 
Heroe, and abſtracted from his Majeſty, Demands 
a more than ordinary regard from perſonal Merit. 
He has, I know nor what engaging in his Voice, 
which gains upon the Hearts, his preſence has 
ſurprized. He Dances with an admirable Grace 
and great Propriety. None manages his Horſe 
better than himſelf, and does all his Exerciſes with 
an extraordinary Dexterity. As to his Spirit, it cor- 
reſponds with his Body, eaſy, natural, and full of 
Fire, but that corrected by Phlegm, and he al- 
ways conſiders ſo, that he never lets ſlip a Word, 
which might have been better, by longer thinking 
upon. 

« Men and their Paſſions have no Influence up- 
on him, and Reaſon only governs ; and as to the 
Credit Perſons may deſerve from him, he relyes 
not wholly upon their Information in matters of 
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* Importance, without getting ſome Lights from o- 
* thers, particularly when he is to pronounce a Sen- 
* rence, he truſts neither Friends nor Enemies, but 
** ſifting out the Truth from Neutrals, he thereon 
* founds his Juſtice. 1 

« Tf any one hath been ſo unfortunate as to diſ- 
« pleaſe by his Perſon or Actions, and otherwiſe has 
« Merit, he will not do him Favour, but Juſtice, 
c and that in regard to Virtue only, which he re- 
« oards wherever he finds it. 

« He has never ſpoke one Word of Diſguſt to 
te any Gentleman, and none ever ſaw him in a Paſſion, 
* and yet the braveſt tremble when they ſpeak to him, 
« and want Aſſurance. From his Air and the Ap- 
cc prehenſion they have of ſpeaking any Thing in- 
& correct, before a Prince who is ſo good a Judge, 
« many of the beſt Aſſurance have been confound- 
« ed.” One Day the Embaſſador of Venice told 
me, (continues Buſ)) That he was not ſurprized that 
a French Man ſhould have any Concern, ſpeaking to 
his Prince, but he could not ſufficiently admire the 
Reſpe& and Eſteem that Prince gained, as he actually 
did, to make Ambaſſadors themſelves confounded ; for 
as to him, he never ſpoke to the King without ſome 
Emotion. | | 

« The King is proper and magnificent in his 
tc Cloaths, in his Furniture, in his Horſes, to con- 
ce clude in every Thing; and the Royal Palaces, which 
« before his Time, had an awkward Air of Gran- 
« deur, have at preſent the Magnificence fit for 
<« Kings, and. the Conveniency of private Houſes. 
c Till this Time it was obſerved, that they who 
« were in Diſgrace with their Princes during that 
« Misfortune, received not their Penſions? but this 
* King pays them, and hereby ſhews, that he hates 
v the Crime, not the Criminal Perſon. He does no 

« Fayour but in the moſt obliging Manner, and = 
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Air with which he gives, affords as much Pleaſure 
as the Benefit it ſelf. A Man is as ſure of a Favour 
promiſed, as if actually done, and one can't obtain 
an Office, for which another has his Royal Word. 
« He loves naturally Company, but abſtains from 
ir for Reaſons of State. The Fear he has that the 
French, who ſo eaſily abuſe a Familiariry, ſhould 
loſe the Reſpect due towards him, makes him live 
more reſerved. He will rather ſeem coy, than 
give them the leaſt Occaſion to do any thing, to 
gain his Diſpleaſure. All he does is with ſuch Cir- 
cumſpection, and ſo juſtly, that he is ſeldom ob- 
liged to change his Reſolution, even in the ſmalleſt 
Matters. This Virtue is fo eſſential for a great 
Prince, that as the Kings his Predeceſſors wanted 
it, they eclipſed the Light of a thouſand good 
Qualities, and often loſt them the Fruit of all their 
Toils, being too ſoon tired in what they engaged 
in. For the Queen his Mother he has the ſame Ten- 
derneſs and Reſpect, he had in his Childhood, and 
in this only ſeems not to be out of his Minority. 
In this he ſhews not only the Goodneſs of his 
Nature, but alſo his Gratitude, as never had Prin- 
ceſs more trouble than this great Queen in her Re- 
gency, to preſerve the States of the King her Son. 
It may be admired, to conclude, as ſomething par- 
ticular, that the Purple which generally encreaſes 
the Splendour of the good Qualities of others, ra- 
ther receives a Luſtre from his.“ 

The Biſhops and other Eccleſiaſticks have ever had 


ſome ſhare in the Government of the State, our Prin- 
ces having ever been ſo kind to the Church, that it 
is difficult to ſtudy the Civil Hiſtory of this King- 
dom, and at the ſame time be unacquainted with the 
Eccleſiaſtical. But as Father Le Cointe has made a ſe- 

arate Body of it, ſo may it be ſtudied ſeparately. 
This Kingdom, as it has ever been conſiderable, fo 
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has its Eccleſiaſtical Affairs been no leſs important. 
Many learned Men have ſpoke upon different Parts. 
Lanoy, Father Sirmond, and Bouquet have ſpoke in re- 
lation ro the Miſſion of the firſt Biſhops. The Hi- 
ſtory of the Semi- Pelagian Hereſy is examined by Yeoſſins, 
Cardinal Noris, Maugoin, and Father des Champs. The 
Diſputes of the ninth and eleventh Age are treated on 
by Father Mabillon in his Acts of the Saints of his 
Order. The Hiſtory of the Schiſm is touched upon 
lately by Dupuis, and the Hiſtory of the Popes of 
Avignon may be ſeen in Baluz. I make not here a 
particular Detail of what has been wrote upon this 
Diſpute, as it is roo large to be diſcuſſed, and the 
reateſt Part of the eſſential Facts reſpect ſometimes 
the particular Hiſtory of Biſhops or Provinces, who 
were deeply engaged in it; and conſcquently after Fa- 
ther Le Cointe, may be conſulted upon many Points, 
the particular Hiſtories we have; as that of the Uni- 
verſity of Paris, that of the Church of Paris by Fa- 
ther d Bois, thoſe of Tours, Rheims, &c. | 
Some will perhaps take ir ill, that I have not men- 
tioned here all the original Works of 'uſe to clear the 
Hiſtory of the French Nation. Bur I believe it may 
be enough to g ive an Account of the Collections moſt 
known, and which may be of greateſt uſe. Of theſe 
there is fo great a Number, that their Titles alone 
would make a large Volume. We ought to know 
that theſe Works conſiſt not only in the Hiſtories of 
the Kings of France, but in thoſe of many holy and 
illuſtrious Perſons who have had their Share in the 
Intereſts of this Kingdom. Da Cheſae has publiſhed 
many uſefu] Papers in his Collection of the Hiſtorians 
of France, and Hiſtories of Families which he has 
handed into the World. Mireus, Bollandus, and his 
Continuators, Father Mabillon, Luke d Achery, Thea- 
doric Ruinarr, Dupuis and Baluz have given us others. 
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As the ſeveral Kings of France have had their pare 
ricular Inclinations, which it would be well to be ac- 
quainted with, and compare with each other; ſo muff 
it be owned, that ſome diſtinguiſhing Particularity 
may be obſerved even in each Race, that render them 
remarkable from the other. In the Study of Hiſtory 
we ought to inform our ſelves of theſe Characters, as 
they will be often found the Cauſes of great Revolu- 
tions. And when diſcovered, we thus penetrate into 
the Hears of Men, and diſcern their Inclinations, 
which ſhould be the Aim of all Men of Senſe, who 
would truly Study of Hiſtory. Amongſt the Kings 
of France are to be ſeen Princes, who may be com- 
pared for their Grandeur, with what the molt diſtant 
Antiquity has ſaid of their falſe Divinities They 
are not like thoſe fabulous Heroes the Object of our 
Admiration; we ſee their Deſcendants perſevere, and 
add ro the great Actions of their Predeceſſors. We 
are ſatisfied, that in the others was a Force of Nature, 
in theſe a natural Inclination, to which their Genius 
and Souls led them. The one were brave, the others 
juſt and religious; and though many have united 
theſe two Qualities, yet is it hard to find them in the 
ſame Perſon. But we mult acknowledge, if therę have 
been happy Kings, they are found to be ſuch as have 
experienced all the Traverſes of Fortune, and ſuch a 
Viciſſitude of good and bad has given anew Luſtre 
to this potent Monarchy, ſhewing us that the one 
by their Virtue have got the better of their Misfor- 
tunes, and the others by their Fortune have conquer- 
ed the Virtue of their Enemies. 5 
But when we caſt an Eye on the Aſſaſſinations, 
Adulteries, and Parricides committed under the firſt 
Race, we eaſily perceive that the Grandeur of the 
firſt Kings of France, was not ſo much a War 
according to the Law of Nations, as a Barbarity, 
governed by their own Appetites, not ſuffering 
? 1 5 412 any 
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any Obſtacle to their Aims howſoever injuſt they 
might be. The deſire they had to extend their in- 
fant Monarchy, made them not regard Order or Laws, 
as they thought them uſeleſs to eſtabliſh their Power. 
They were perſwaded there was no Occaſion for Laws 
to ſupport a Power already eſtabliſhed by Arms. The 
Religion they had embraced ſerved rather as a Maſque 
for their Savageneſs, than to deſtroy it. | 

The Kings of the Second Race, perfectly good, 
thought themſelves obliged to undertake thoſe Wars 
for Religion, which were ſo glorious to themſelves, 
and ſo uſeful to the People, againſt whom they fought, 
as in thoſe times the greater Part of the Northern 
Countries received the Light of the Goſpel, and the 
Saracens and Moors were drove out of France, and re- 
duced to a very ſmall Compaſs even in Spain. To 
the Succeſs of their Arms they added Prudence and 
Order, with wholſome Laws, and Edicts to regulate 
the Policy of the Kingdom, and preſerve the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Diſcipline in its entire Purity. 

Hugh Capet, who begins the Third Race, found the 
Force of the Kingdom diſperſed, and divided amongſt 
a great Number of inferior Lords, difficult to be at- 
tacked by one Prince ; for although they had their 
particular Intereſts, which made them at Times ruin 
each other, yet had they a common Intereſt to ſup- 
port themſelves againſt the King, a Matter eaſy enough, 
and as united were able to give Law to him whom 
they regarded as their Prince. Hugh Capet fearing not 
to ſucceed by Arms, takes a Method contrary to that 
uſed by his Royal Pedeceſſors. To attack and weaken 
according to his Intereſt, theſe petty Lords, who had 
raiſed him to the Throne, he uſed Craft, when the 
common Rules of Policy failed. The Kings of the 
Second Race brought in the Laws to the Aſſiſtance of 
their Arms, making uſe of their great Succeſs in Wars 
towards the Eſtabliſhment of good Order and Go- 
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vernment ; whereas theſe of the Third Race introdu” 
ced Arms to ſupport the Laws, and Policy; but ſo 
that they did not uſe open Force, but when they 
found they could not ſucceed by Politicks. Where- 
fore, as the Character of the Second Race was an arm- 
ed Force ſupported by the Laws, the Character of the 
Third is known by the Equity of its Laws maintained 
by Arms : And from hence have we thoſe admirable 
Regulations of War and Peace, for the Royal Reve- 
nues, for the Grandeur and Majeſty of the French 
Kings, the Creation of Offices, the Erection of Par- 
liaments and inferior Tribunals; and to conclude, all 
thoſe Laws, which ſerve at preſent as the Baſis and 
Foundation of the Government of the State. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Hiſtory of the EMPIRE. 


HE Diviſion of the Roman Empire produced 
two others, the one poſſeſſed the Eaſt, the o- 
ther the Veſt. Both ſubjected to great Revolutions. 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the WESTERN EMPIRE. 


The Empire of the Veſt had not a Being before. its 
Diviſion from that of the Eaſt, which was attacked, 
and alſo deſtroyed by the Franks, Gorhs, and Vandals. 

The Ruin of this vaſt Empire was the Riſe of 
many different Monarchies. The Fraxks eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Gaul, the Gorhs in Spain, and the Lan- 
dali in Africa. After Augaſtulus was deprived of the 
Empire in 476, that great Body weakened inſenſibly, 
| 7 | 9 
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as its Force was divided amongſt a great Number of 
Princes, who thought of nothing but ruining each 
other. Odoacer, who made himſelf Maſter of Itah, 
was foon drove out by Theodorick, and the Succeſſors 
of this laſt reigned to the Year 552. Soon after the 
Longobards eſtabliſhed themſelves, who were entirely 
ſubdued by Charles the Great in 774. The Em- 
perors of the Eaſt, who had ſtill ſome Provinces in 
Traly, ſent thither Governours, the ſame Year the Lon- 
gobards eſtabliſhed themſelves, viz. 668. Theſe Go- 
vernours under the Title of Exarchs of Ravenna ſub- 
ſiſted to 752. All the Hiſtory of this middle Age, 
confuſed enough by the Multitude of Events, and the 
great Number of People, who had a Share in all theſe 
Diviſions, may be found in ſome Writers of very 
Ettle Exactneſs *, and only to be read for want of 
better; ſuch as are Jornandes, Procopius, Agathiat, Luit- 
prand, and Paulus Diaconus. But before we enter on 
them, bad as they are, we ſhould read Sigonius con- 
cerning the Empire of the Fe, and the Kingdom of 
Faly, and the Hiſtory of the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire by Flavius Blondus. | : 


SECT. I. 
Of the Empire of GER MA NY. 


CIT 


HE Roman Empire, which was, as it were, an- 
nihilated about the End of the Fifth Century, 
was re-eſtabliſhed by Charles the Great ; and here com- 
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* Scriptores medie ætatis, qui ad vana delapſi vero falſa, aut ma- 
jur. # Vero miſcuer Ul] uſt, Lipſius. f 5 1 7 : 
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mences the fecond Age of the Meſtern Empire. The 
Hiſtory of theſe firſt Times is the ſame with that of 
France, Charles the Great, and ſome of his Succeſſors 
Kings of France, being alſo Maſters of the Empire. 
We have before mentioned what ought to be read for 
the Hiſtory of this Prince, and the German Emperors 
of his Family, that is, what may be found in the ge- 
neral Hiſtory of France, with Eginardus, Accaioli, and 
ſome Parts of the Collection of Caniſius, We may 
join here the Preſident Fauchet, Pierre Beech t, Frau- 
tzins, Freher, Henry T henen tt, with Piſtorius, and 
Chriſtophorus Otto. This laſt has ſomething more than 
the others, as he has publiſhed the Hiſtory of the 
Emperors of the Maſculine Line of Charles the Great. 
 Thefe Emperors were Lovis the Piaus, Lovis the 
German, Charles the Groſi, Arnold, and Lovis IV. 
Their Government was diſtracted by Domeſtick or 
Foreign Wars, more advantagious to their Enemies, 
than favourable to the Empire. Theſe Princes who 
had Piety, had not Force enough to manage the vaſt 
Conqueſts of Charles the Great. The original Hi- 
ſtories, which we have of them, may be found in 
the Collections of Pithæus and Du Cheſne, in thoſe of 
Freher, as the Hiſtory of France and Germany, with 
what we have amongſt ſome of the Writers colle&ed 
in the German Hiſtorians. But nothing can better 
declare to us the Piety of Charles the Great, and ſome 
of his Succeſſors, than thoſe admirable Canons, which, 
amidft a barbarous and corrupt Age, enjoin that Purit 
of Manners, and that exact Diſcipline equal to the rl 
Ages of the Church. 1 


i — — 


+ Ir is but a ſmall Matter this Author ſpeaks of Charles the 
Great in his Book of Aix la Chapelle. 

t The Author means Hemy Thane, wh» wrote a ſmall 
Piece in High Dutch, printed at Cologn in 1666, ray. See 
Strunins in his Hiſtorical Library, p. 146. 
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The third Change of this Empire begins with 
Conrad I. Duke of Franconia. In the Hiſtory of 
the Election of this Emperor, is an Action wor- 
thy to be admired, even by Princes. Aſter the Death 
of Lovis IV, all the great Men of Germany turned 
their Eyes upon Otho Duke of Saxony, as the moſt 
illuſtrious in Blood, good Senſe, and Virtue. They 
proclaimed him Emperour; but this Prince repreſen- 
ted to them, that he was too much advanced in 
Years, and conſequently too weak, at ſuch a critical 
Time, to ſupport the Weight of a Crown. Thar 
they needed a Prince, who would honour the Scep- 
ter, by uſing his Sword, and teach them to con- 
quer, as well by his Example as his Advice; that 
Conrad had no Equal in his Power, as well as in 
the Greatneſs of his Soul, and a ſtrong Conſtitution 
and more fit to command them. The Generoſity of 
this Recommendation, which could' proceed from 
nothing but a Soul truly heroick, induced them to 
follow his Advice. Conrad was raiſed to the Impe- 
rial Throne, and in the Continuation of this Hiſto- 
ry, we find all the German Emperours aſcended not 
by Hereditary Right, after Charles the Great, but by 
the Election of the German Princes, although they had 
generally a Regard to the Sons and neareſt Kindred of 

the Emperour. | | | 
Before we enter deeper into the Hiſtory of the 
Emperours ſucceeding Conrad, we ſhould do well to 
be acquainted with Germany it ſelf. Difficult it is to 
have an exact Knowledge of theſe vaſt Countries, as 
they comprize a great Number of States, and Sove- 
raigns, independent of each other. We may read what 
we find in the common Geographies. But as we 
ought to aſcend to the Origin of this Nation, it will be 
uſeful to run over, what Cluver has publiſhed concerning 
antient Germam, though he is not generally * 
: | ved. 
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ved x. We ſhould at leaſt read the Compendium which 
Buno has made of the Geographical Parallels of Father 
Briex ius, then may we ſtudy the Religion of thoſe 
antient People, their Manners, and Cuſtoms. We may 
for this End examine what Ceſar writes in his Commen- 
taries, and Tacitus, with the Obſervations of Allame- 
rus and Berneggeras. Afterwards we may deſcend 
to the modern Government, and here we ſhall indu- 
bitably find, that the Roman German Empire, which 
would be the moſt formidable in Europe, if governed 
by one Prince, can make bur weak Efforts *, be- 
cauſe of the great Number of different States com- 
poſing it. Their particular Intereſts are generally ſo 
oppoſite, that it is hard to find them all join in the 
fame Deſign. Their Government may be juſtly 
termed Monarchical, and Ariſto-Democratical mixed. 
The Monarchy is in the Perſon of the Emperour, 
who is Head of that great Body, the Ariſtocracy in 
the Electors and Princes of the Empire, and to con- 
clade, the Democracy in the Imperial Cities. 

The Emperour has all the Diſtinctions of the an- 
tient Weſtern Emperours, and aſſumes the Title of 
Semper Auguſtus Caſar, and Sacra Majeſtas *, an Ho- 
nour which gives him ſome Rank above all Chriſtian 
Kings and Princes, but little Revenues, and as little 


* Gretius in his Prolegom, Hiſt. Goth. ſays, ſpeaking of Cluver, 
Vir dottus ſane, fed mire confidens. Dicam illi, quod in bello dici 
folet, non ſemper tuta temeritas, And Rachel in his Otium Novio- 
magenſe ſays : Unrverſam Germaniam antiquam erudite deſecripſcs 
Cluverius, wt tamen multa ejus emendanda, ijſue addenda ſint. 

w* $i concordia ad/it, vires non deſunt, ambigne ſi diviſe, acres 
ft conjunctæ. Pacificus 4 Lapide Notæ in Severinum de Mon- 
zambano. 

* To the Title of Auguſtus, Otho III. in his Diploma's added 
Romanorum Imperator Auguſius, and Frederick Barbaroſſa cauſed 
himſelf to be called Semper Auguſtus. 
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Dominion. For, as Emperour 5 he has not one Ciry 
he can call his own, ſo that, was he not in Poſſeſſi- 
on of ſome particular Country, to make his ordinary 
Reſidence in, he muſt live in ſome one of the Impe- 
rial Cities, as Ax la Chapele, Nurenburgh, 'exc. As to 
his Power, although it be conſiderable, it has its Bounds 
and Limits, which ſufficiently ſhew him to be on- 
ly Head, not Maſter of the Empire, as half of the 
Government belongs to the Electors, Princes, and 
States of the Empire. | | 
"Theſe States are divided into Three Claſſes, or Col- 
es, which are, that of the Electors, the College 
of the Princes of the Empire, and the College of 
the Imperial Cities. This Diſtinction was eſtabliſh*d 
at the Diet of Fraucfort, in the Year 1580. The 
College of Electors, whoſe Director is the Elector 
of Mentz, is at preſent compoſed of eight Electors. 
As Princes, they are Sovereigns in their own States, 
with ſome Reſtrictions, which alſo make them depen- 
dant on the Emperour and Empire. As Electors, they 
have a Right to chuſe the Enperour, and the King 
of the Romans, and take place of other Princes of the 
Empire, and even Cardinals, as the German Writers 
pretend. This College contains three Arch-biſhops, 
and five fecular Princes, the Arch-bifhops are thoſe 
of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn, who according to the 
Golden Bull, are Arch-Chancellours of the Empire, 
the Archbiſhop of Mentæ in Germany, he of Treves in 
France, and the Kingdom of Arles, and he of Cologn 
in Italy. The Secular Princes are the Kings of Bohe- 
mia, who is chief Cup-Bearer, the Duke of Bavaria, 
who is chief Steward 7. The Duke of Saxony chief 
Mareſchal or Conſtable, and Vicar of the Empire in 


I The Duke of Bavaria is not at preſent Chief Steward. 
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ill the Countries which follow the Right of the 
Saxon ft. The Marqueſs of Brandenburgh chief Char- 
berlain,and the Count Palatiue chief Treaſurer f. This 
laſt pretends to the Vicariate of. rhe Empire in Swabia 
and Franconia, an Office conteſted with him by the 
Elector of Bavaria. There is this Difference between 
the Secular and Eccleſiaſtical Electors, that the Secu- 
lar have both an active and paſſive Voice each of them 
in the Election, and are capable of being elected Em- 
perors; whereas the Eccleſiaſtical have only the active 
Voice, may elect others, but cannot be elected them- 
ſelves. The College of the Princes of the Empire, com- 
prizes all the other Secular Princes, as Dukes, Counts 
Palatine, Landgraves, Burgraves, with Counties, and 
Barons of the Empire; or Eccleſiaſticks, as Arch» 
biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Abbeſſes, and other Pre- 
lates, Princes or Princeſſes, or Dependents immediate- 
ty on the Empire, Theſe who make up this College, 
have a Righr of Sitting, and a deliberative and deci- 
ſive Voice in Diets or general Aſſemblies, and contri- 
bute to the Charges of the Empire, with this Diffe- 
rence indeed, that each Prince and Princeſs have their 
Right of perſonal Suffrage ; but the others not of the 
ſame Quality, give their Votes by ſome repreſenting 
their Body. There are alſo of theſe Princes, who 
have a Right to aſſiſt at Diets, without being obliged 
to contribure to Expences, from which they are by 
ſome particular Privileges exempted, as the Dukes of 
Savoy, Lorrain, and ſome others. Some there are alſo 
who preſerve the Titles of Princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who have neither Seat nor Vote in the Diets, 


++ The Elector of Saxony is Vicar of the Empire, but not 
in all the Countries which follow the Saxon Rights, but only 
in the Dominions of Saxony. 
F The Count Palatine, is not at preſent Chief Treaſurer, 
but the Duke of Hanover which he claims, and ſtamps on his 
Money, Hanoverian and Engliſh. 3 
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and contribute nothing to its Neceſſities; as the Arch- 
biſhops of Beſanzon and Cambray, the Biſhops of Ge- 
neva, Sion, and Lauſanne, the Abbots of St. Gall and 
Eremitage, and many other Prelates, with ſome Secu- 
hr Princes, Counts, and Nobles, the greateſt Part of 
whom no longer take their Inveſtiture from the Em- 
peror. There are other Princes and Feuds which de- 
pend immediately on the Empire ; but as they have 
neither Seat nor Voice in the Empire, and give no 
Conſent to the Levies, are no longer confidered - as 
States, but Feudataries, ſuch are the Dukes of Milan, 
Modena, and Mantoua, the Marqueſſes of Mom ferrat, 
F. mal, and P iombino. 

Although we have only mentioned Eight Electorates, 
we muſt not forget, that ſome Years fince the Duke 
of Hanover obtained from the late Emperor Leopold 
(on Conditions, which ſeem very heavy to the Em- 
pire) + the Title of Ninth Elector, with the extra Col. 
legiate Conſent of the Electors of Mentæ, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Brandenburgh. But as this Affair has 
been neither diſcuſſed nor concluded Collegiatety by the 
Electors, ſo this Prince met many Obſtacles even af- 
ter the Electoral Inveſtiture which the Emperor had 
given him at Vienna. Theſe Difficulties had not been 
yer decided, if the Court of Vienna, and the Friends 
of the Houſe of Hanover and Brunſwick had not found 
a Means to obtain an Acceſs, and the Collegiate Con- 
| ſent of the Electors of Treves, Cologn, and the Pala- 
tine, who after a long Oppoſition have at length a- 
greed, that the Duke of Hanover enjoy the Electoral 
Title, reſerving a farther Diſcuſſion of the Point, their 
Reſolution of the Conditions with which he ſhall be 
put in Poſſeſſion,” and enter on the Exerciſe of his 
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Not acknowledged: by the French till the Peace at recht. 
- + 1 can't imagine, what theſe heavy Conditions are, by 
which the Duke of Hanover obtained the ninth Electarate. 
EO OR Electoral 
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Electoral Dignity, ſo that at preſent he has neither 
Seat nor Voice in the College of Electors f. This 
whole Diſpute concerning the Ninth Electorate may 
be found fully and neatly handled in a Letter printed 
in the Hiſtorical Letters of February 1698. 

The Arch-biſhop of Salrzbwrgh, and the Arch- duke 
of Auſtria are alternative Directors of the College of 
the Princes of the Empire, and this Alternative is not 
made each Seſſion, but according to the Matters pro- 
poſed, without the one or the other leaving his Poſt. 
The College of the Imperial Cities aſſemble apart, as 
do the two other Colleges. The Cities which com- 
poſe it, are termed Imperial, and they depend immedi- 
-ately on the Emperor and Empire. This College is 
not now ſo numerous as it was once. Many Cities 
are diſmembred by the Ceſſion of the Empire, or Alie- 


nation of Emperors. They are diſtinguiſhed into 


two Benches, that of the Rhine, and the other of 
Fuabia. 11 TO TEA 
The Generality of Affairs are treated on in the Diets 
ordinarily held at Ratisbon. The Diet is a general 
Aſſembly of the whole Empire, where they take the 
Reſolutions, which concern the Affairs of this great 
Body. It conſiſts of three Colleges, the College of 
Electors, the College of the Princes of the Empire, 
and the College of Imperial Cities. In the College 
of Electors, the King of Bohemia has no Stat t, he 
not being regarded as an Elector, but in the Election 
of a King of the Romans. In the College of the 
Princes of the Empire are three Benches, that of the 
Eccleſiaſticks, that of the Seculars, and the third of 
the Lutheran Princes under the Name of Biſhops, as 
is the Biſhop of Ofzabrug, when the Alternative falls 


+ The Author is ill informed on this Head. 


. The King of Bohimia at preſint has a Sit in the Electo- 
ra! College. | 


G xz upon 
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upon a Prince of the Family of Br«nſwick of the Prote- 
ſtant Religion, and the Biſhop of Lubech, whoſe Af- 
fair has made ſo much Noiſe. Theſe two Colleges 
have of late pretended, that the College of Cities had 
no Right of Deciſion, when any Conteſt aroſe be- 
tween the Electors and Princes, although their Con- 
ſent was neceſſary, when of the ſame Opinion. 

But according to the preſent State of Affairs of the 
Empire, the two fuperiour Colleges communicate to 
that of the Cities; the uniform Opinion of rhe Elec- 
tors, Princes, and thoſe who make up their Body, 
and require the Conſent of this third College, on 
whoſe Non-compliance the Director of the Empire 
ſends, in the common Form, the Opinion of the Elec» 
tors and Princes, inſerting particularly the Oppoſition 
of the Imperial Cities, ſo that the Emperor, if he 
thinks proper, may uſe his Intereſt, to induce them 
to unire with the other two Colleges, as is obſerved 
by Londorpius and Agemajernss When all three Colle- 
ges agree in their Opinion about any Affair under 
conſideration, it yet has not the Force of a Decree of 
the Empire, before the Emperor has alſo given his 
Conſent. 

The Emperor and Eleflors have a Right of calling 
this Diet, and making to them the firſt general Pro- 
poſition. Thoſe whom he ſends to prefide in his 
Name, when he cannot be there perfonally, are called 
Commiſſaries. The firſt of them muſt be a Prince of 
the Empire, who has ordinarily an Aſſiſtant, or Cox- 
Commiſſary of the middle Rank, converſant in the Rights 
and Cuſtoms of the Roman German Empire. The 
Elector of Mentæ has the firſt Place of the Proxies of 
the Princes, and has the Direction of the Diet. 

Beſides the Diets and general Aſſemblies of the Em- 
pire, each Circle has its particular. Theſe Circles re- 
preſent the great Provinces, in which the Princes, 
Biſhops, Counts, Barons and Cities compoſing jm 

3 a a 
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semble for their common Intereſts, They were 
founded by the Emperor Maximilian I. who in the 
Year 1500, divided Germany into {1x Parts, which he 
termed Circles. Theſe Circles are thoſe of Franconia, 
Bavaria, Suabia, the Rhine, Weſtphalia, and Lower Saxo- 

In 1512, were added thoſe of Auſtria, Burgun- 
ty, the Lower Rhine, and Upper Saxony. Charles the 
Fifth his Grandſon confirmed this Diviſion in the Diet 
of Nurenburgh, in the Year 1522, which has been 
ever ſince in uſe f. We may eaſily judge by all this, 
that I have ſhewed plainly, that the Authority of the 
Emperor is not equal to his Dignity, as he has need 
of ſo many Hands to Work. He can indeed con- 
fer the Title of King, Prince, Count, and Baron, 
but give neither Voice nor Seat in the Diets of 
the Empire. Nor can he of himſelf take away a Ti- 
tle, if not put to the Imperial Bann, or deprive the 
Electors, Princes, and Members of the Empire of 
rheir States or Principalities. Again, to introduce 
new Taxes, the Right of coining Monies, to alienate 
or pawn any of the Effects of the Empire, to diſpoſe 
of conſiderable Feuds, to make new, interpret, or re- 
peal old Laws, to regulate the Weights and Meaſures 
throughout the Empire, to transfer, change, or abro- 
gate Soveraign Tribungls, to declare War in the Name 
of the Empire, to eſtabliſh Garriſons and Quarters, to 
make Treaties of Peace and Alliance, to fortify any 
Place on the Lands of the Empire, to ſend or receive 
an Ambaſſador ; all theſe Things -cannot be done by 
the Emperor alone, They are Privileges not to be 
exerciſed, but in Union with the Electors, or rather 
all the Members and States of the Empire. 


— 4 


+ Beſides theſe general Aſſemblies amongſt which are the 
Aſſemblies of Deputies] and thoſe ot the Circles, are ſeparate 
Aſſemblies of the Electors, Princes, Counts, Ve. 


G 3 Juſtice 
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Juſtice there is in all this, as the Power of the Emperors 
was once Great, and ſurpaſſed all Bounds and Laws pre- 
ſcribed by the Empire. Charles V. by his own Autho- 
rity deprived Princes, and put Biſhops to the Imperial 
Bann. Rodulph the Second, and Matthias gave Sentences 
in ſeveral Caſes, the Deciſion of which belonged to 
the States: and Ferdinand the Second on his own Head 
condemned the Cardinal of Cleſel, the Duke of Miech- 
lenburgh, the Elector Palatine, and Elector of Treves ; | 
bur other Emperors uſed more Moderation, as they 
were not in ſuch flouriſhing Circumſtances ; and Fer- 
dinand the Third, by the Treaty of MAunſter, renoun- 
ced all this · uſurped Power, to preſerve a law ful one, 
and not to encreaſe the juſt Suſpicions, raiſed with 
good Reaſon of an Hereditary Right, which it was 
believed that the Auſtrian Emperors deſigned to perpe- 
. mͥuſ AA 2 


_ 
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Je), 4. 5, iſ wes, 
Of the, Study of the Publick Law, f the 
State of the Empire, and the German 


Liberty neceſſary for the Knowledge of 
the Hiſtory of GER MANT. 


— 


E particular Account in my laſt Chapter ſhews 
| us, how hard it is to be acquainted with the 
Politicks of this vaſt Body; and we mult be well in- 
ſtructed indeed would we know exactly the Hiſtory 
of this Empire. It is not like a common Monarchy, 
nor yet a Republick, but a Compoſition of one and 
the other, each Member of which has no leſs its parti- 
cular Prerogatives than the Head. We muſt then 
firſt apply our ſelves to get a juſt Notion of theſe Pri- 
| PVG 
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vileges, becauſe in them we ſhall almoſt always diſco- 
ver the Reaſon of their Motions, and their Domeſtick 
or Foreign Wars. So alſo by this Method only may 
we ſee the different Intereſts of the Members of the 
Empire. But to ſucceed in this are three Things 
neceſſary. 


I. To Study exactly the publick Law of the Em- 
pire. | 


II. To have a Notion of the State of all Germany. | 


III. To know in what preciſely conſiſts the Ger- 
man Liberty, that is the juſt Limitation of the Rights 
of the Head, as well as of the Members, and to know 
what Influence this Liberry may, and ought to bave 
on the Affairs of that Auguſt Head, | 


I. The Publick Law is not ſo much a, Branch of 
the Law of Nature, or that of Nations, as a Body of 
mutable and arbitrary Laws eſtabliſhed by the German 
Body for the Uſe and Advantage of the Body in ge- 
neral, and of each Member in particular. This Law, 
though it has Principles very ſtable, is not immuta- 
ble, at leaſt in ſome of its Parts, when any Revolu- 
tion may happen in the Government and State of the 
Empire; but this can't be done without the Conſent 
of the three Colleges of the Empire, each of whom 
proceeds according to the Majority of Voices. This 
Law may be ſtudied in the Books I ſhall now men- 
tion. The firſt is the Code of the antient Laws, pub- 
liſhed by Eroldus and Lindembrogius. It contains the 
Imperial Laws and Capitolars made in the time of Car- 
lovingus. The ſecond is a Collection of the antient 
Imperial Conſtitutions, publiſhed by Goldaſtus. Al- 
though ſome of the Laws contained in theſe two 
on G 4 Works 
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Works are repealed, * yet to know them may they be 
of ſome uſe, becauſe we thall find in them either the 
Reaſons, or the Principles of the Modern Publick 
Law. However the Imperial Conſtitutions of Golda- 
ſtus ** muſt be read with ſome Caution, as he is ac- 
cuſed to have inſerted Forgeries amongſt the true Laws 
he has publiſhed. | $5. 

The Imperial Conſtitutions by Goldaſtus reach to 
the twelfth Age. Then muſt we conſult two other 
Books of the Laws of Germany, the one is called Spe- 
calum Juris Saxonici, and the latter Speculum Furis 
Suevici, ſive Franconici, Theſe two Books gave oc- 
caſion to the Foundation of the two Princes Palatine 
of Saxony and the Rhine, who are mentioned in the 
Golden Bull of Charles IV. Theſe two Palatines, who 
are Vicars of the Empire to this time, during an Inter- 
regnum, exerciſe their proper Juriſdiction, each in his 
Diſtrict, which antient Rights the Saxon and Suabian 
had formerly, and are not yet entirely annicilated. - 

To conclude, lately was publiſhed a new Collecti- 
on of the Conſtitutions of the Empire by the Baron 
4 Andoler, an Imperial Aulick Counſellor. 

As this Collection is in High Dutch, it is to be 
wiſhed, that ſome able Lawyer would take the Trou- 
ble of tranſlating it into Latin. Here, in an Alphabe- 
cal Order is to be found, what is contained in the 
Conſtitutions of the Empire, the Capitulations of 
Emperors from the Reign of Charles the Fifth, the 
Golden Bull, the Concordate of the German Nation, 


Aus [Leges] licet etiam vim obligandi habeant, ad jus ta- 
men omne publicum cognoſcendum multum proderunt, Rachelius in 
Otio Noviomag. p. 40. | N 

* Quia vero Goldaſtus promiſcue illas congeſſit, cum judicio le- 
genda ſunt, ne ficta pro veris accipiautu . Rachelius in otio No- 
viomag. p. 40. 


Pax 
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Pax Publica tt, and ſeveral other Memoirs neceſſary for 
the Law and Hiſtory of the Empire. 
The Principles upon which the publick Law of 
Germany is founded, are, 1. The Golden Bull drawn 
up by the famous Lawyer Bartholus. 2. The Impe- 
rial Capitulations. 3. Pax Publica. 4. The Pax Re- 
ligioſa. 5. The Treaties of Weſiphalia, Nimeguen, and 
Ryſwick (1). 6. The Conſtitutions of the Empire. I 
ſpeak not of other Ordinations, of the Deciſions of 
the Imperial Chamber, and the Aulick Council + of 
the Emperor, as the Authority of theſe Tribunals 
have no regard but to the Differences between Parti- 
culars, and reaches not to the Regalia,9 Rights and 
gatives of the States of the Empire, the judging 
of which is only reſerved to the Emperor and three 
Colleges of the Empire. nts 
The Golden Bull, fo called from the Seal of Gold 
fixed to it, is an Edict or Conſtitution publiſhed by 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with the Conſent of 
the Empire, much for the Advantage of Germany. 
In it are the Rights, Duty, and the Prerogatives of 
the Electors in general and particular. The Deſign 
of this Emperor and the Empire, when this Law fo 
much eſteemed, was made, was nothing but to lay the 
laſting Foundations of the Power and Authority of 
the Electors, and at the ſame time to preſerve for ever 
the Dignity of the Emperors purely and freely Elec- 
tive, although it appears that, after ſome time, the con- 
trary was eſtabliſhed at the Expence of that Law, 
and the German Liberty. Charles the Fourth, ſo zea- 
lous for the Maintenance of this, was the firſt who 


ee. r 


++ Theſe are Treaties ſo termed in Germany. 
+ The Authority of the Imperial Chamber and Aulick Coun- 
cil does not only regard the Differences between Particulars, 
but alſo the States of the Empire, as being for criminal Affairs, 
Eccleſiaſtical, and Privation of Royalties, 2 
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made a Breach upon it. He perſwaded the Electors 
to declare for his Succeſſor his Son Menceſſaus about 
ten Years old, and for their Votes promiſed each 
100000 Ducars *. And every one knows, that from 
Albert the Second of the Houſe of Auſtria, all the 
ſubſequent Emperors of rhe ſame Family, without any 
Interruption, have been elected. Andf to the livin 
Emperors is ſtil] permitted a ſort of Coadjutor, — 
immutable Succeſſor under the Name of the King of 
the Romans, contrary to an expreſs Prohibition in the 
Golden Bull. 

2. The too true and juſt Apprehenſions which the 
Electors had of ſeeing (with the other Princes and 
Imperial States) themſelves Slaves, after once placing 
the Reins of the Empire in the Hands of a powerful 
Maſter, made them think of putting juſt Bounds to 
the Authority of him whom they choſe their Head. 
They renewed then the antient Cuſtom of Capitula- 
tions, which had their Original from the famous Con- 
vention of Coblentz, in the Year 860, by which, 
Lovis the German promiſed to deliberate nothing in 
Matters of Importance, in regard to the Eccleſialtica 
or Secular States, without their Advice or Conſent. 
Then were made thoſe Conventions ſo well known 
under the Name of the Imperial Capitulations, which 
are (as has been very fully proved, by the ingenious 
and ſolid Author of the Swiſs Letters) a Treaty 
compoſed of ſeveral Articles, a Sort of Compact 
which the Electors engage him to, whom they have 
a mind to chuſe to the Imperial Throne. He is ob- 
ce liged by Oath to the Qbſervation of all the Arti- 
&« cles of this. Compact, and by his Neglect frees his 
« Subjects from their reciprocal Oath, he loſes the 


— 


* Vide Conringium in Annotat. ad Lampadii Partem 3. cap. 


« Right 
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tc Right of the Government of the Emprie, as the 
« Empire is only truſted to him on Condition that 
ee he obſerve theſe Articles. Theſe are not always 
cc the ſame, they change according to Times and Ne- 
« ceſſities, they are increaſed or diminiſhed, as jud- 
« ged proper for the Security of the Empire, in 
&« this widely different from the Oaths which ſuc- 
& ceſſive and hereditary Kings take when they are 
« Anointed and Crowned. That Sort of Oaths have an 
c“ Obligation on their Subjects, who take them, and loſe 
tc not their Force by Tyranny, nor are the Princes any 
more ſubject to their Inſpection. God is their only 
« Judge (1). Thoſe of Elective Princes are Mat- 
< ters, which the Republick changes, corrects, explains, 
« reſtrains, or enlarges, according to their own Plea- 
« ſure, they are always ſubject to her Cognizance 
« and Judgment, The Head which ſhe has choſe 
« js ever obliged to a ſtrict Obſervance, and ſhe has 
« ever the Right to oblige him to it, or declare him 
« deprived for Breach of Promiſe.” In the Elec- 
tion of Charles the Fifth more particularly theſe Capi- 
tulations, were confirmed by a written Contract. 
This Prince was already formidable, having the Crown 
of Spain on his Head, and therefore when Frederick 
Elector of Saxony refuſed the Empire, he propoſed 
Charles with this Condition, that his Power ſhould 
be limited by a Capitulation, which might ſecure the 
Liberty of the German Nation. And this laudable 
Cuſtom has been ever ſince continued in the Election 
of each Emperor. 

- 3. The Idea, which the German Princes and No- 
bles had once of their Liberty and Independ-ncy, was 
the Reaſon that the Differences roſe amongſt them 


k 


ther Nations ſpeaks a different Language, 


(1) This is th: Sni Author's Opinion, the Practice of o- 
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could not be terminated frequently but by their Arms 
in Hand, particularly in the time of the Troubles in 
the Reigns of the Emperors Henry III. and IV. and 
Frederick I. and II. But as it was plain, that ſuch a 
Confuſion as this muſt deſtroy the Body. The States 
of the Empire therefore agreed with the Emperor a- 
bout the end of the Twelfth Age, to aboliſh this Me- 
thod, and determine in the general Aſſemblies, accor- 
ding to the antient Uſe, all the Differences which a- 
roſe amongſt the Members, and that Juſtice ſhould 
be adminiſtred to each particular according to Right 
and Equity, without proceeding to Tumults and Mur- 
der. The Regulations made by Virtue of this A- 
greement, are known under the Title of Pax Prophana, 
Civilis, & Publica, In which the Obſervation of them 
is enjoined under rigorous Penalties, and they are ef- 
fectually puniſhed by Baniſhments or Fines who dif 
obey them. BE | 

4. The Pav Relgioſa is a Convention made at 5 


- fas in the Year 1552, and afterwards confirmed at 


urgh in 1555, by which the Emperor and Ca- 
25 Members * the Empire, and the Proteſtants 
bound themſelves not to offer any Violence to thoſe 
Princes and States who had embraced the (1) Novelties 
of Luther, or perſiſted in the old and true Religion. 
It was agreed, that the Union berwixt them ſhould 
not be diſturbed by the Difference of Religion. Too 
well is known the melancholy Occaſion which gave 
Riſe to this Agreement. Shortly after Luther had 
publiſhed his Opinions, he was ſupported by ſome 
Powers in the Empire, drawn into his Notions either 
as they were agreeable Doctrines, or deceived by his 
Artifices, Charles the Fifth, ſuſpected by the Princes 
and States of the Empire of deſigning to make this 


*» — 
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(1) Theſe are the Author's Sentiments, - 


religious 
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religious Matter ſubſervient to other Political Views 
took hold of this Pretence to attempt to enſlave 
Germany, and had ſucceeded, had not France interfe- 
red, and much been owing to the Bravery of Prince 
Maurice Elector of Saxony. Both Parties weary of 
the War which followed in 1552, made the Treaty 
of Paſſau, by which the Emperor, beſides the freeing 
of the Laudgrave of Heſſe, arreſted contrary to Ho- 
nour and Promiſe, granted many things in favour of 
the Lutherans, called Proteſtants, for having proteſted 
againſt the Proceedings of the Diet of Spires, which 
obliged all Subjects of the Empire to be conformable 
to the antient Doctrine. This is that Treaty, which, 
according to a French Author *, may be called the true 
Foundation of their Liberty, enjoyed entire ſince that time. 
This Affair was finiſhed and concluded at Aug burgh 
in the Vear 1555. This is that double Treaty ſo ce- 
lebrated under the Title of the Pax Religioſa, extend- 
ed to the pretended Reformed or Calviniſts by the Trea- 
ty of Weſtphalia. 

5. After a War, which had troubled Germany for 
thirty Years, two Treaties of Peace were concluded 
in 1648, the one at Munſter, the other at Oſnabrugh. 
Theſe two are generally called the Treaty of Weſtphalia. 
The Kings of France and Sweden were the principal 
Promoters of this Peace, which has ſecured the E- 
lectors, Princes, and States of the Empire in their 
Territorial Rights, and that Liberty, which had ſuf- 
fered ſo many Shocks in the Courſe of one Age. The 
German Liberty was again confirmed by the Freaties 
of Nimiguen and Riſiuyck, which have the ſame force 
in the Empire, as that of Weſtphalia. . 


1 
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0 Mezeray's Compendium of the Hiſtory of France under 
82 Var And after him Heſs in his Hiſtory of the Empire at 


6. Thy 


ear 1552. 
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6. The Receſſi (1) of the Empire, are, as we know; 
the Conſtitutions and Decrees, which were agreed on 
by the Princes and States of the Empire in a general 
Aſſembly of the Germanic Body with the Emperor, 
without whoſe Conſent, the Reſolutions of the three 
Colleges, although unanimous, have not the force of 
a publick Law. % | 
 Arumens is one of the firſt, who has introduced 
into the Schools a methodical Treatiſe of the publick 
Law of the Empire. There are alfo other celebrated 
Authors, who have wrote on this Subject, and may 
be read, as Dietericus, Rumelinus Mylerus, Stranchins, 
Deo, Friſtchins, Ermes, Baclerus, Befoldns, T ilemaras, 
Schutzins, Teſtator, Lhemanus, the Letters of Forſtne- 
rut, and Oldenbourg maſqued under the Name of Bur- 
goldenſis concerning the Treaty of Weſtphalia, with ſome 
ſecret Memoirs — that Peace ¶ Arcana Pacis Weſtphalice | 
printed in the Year 169892. e 
This whole Study ſhould be preceeded by ſome In- 
troduction to the publick Law, which is clear and 


ſuccinct, and the true manner of Learning the whole 


publick Law muſt be by ſome well wrote Method. Vi- 
triarius with the Notes of Pſeſfingerus, Schuvederus, Schil- 
terus, Sprengerus, and Rexius, have a Clearneſs and proper 
Length, and inſtruct without being too troubleſome. 


But there are two Authors about the publick Law of the 


Empire, which ought to be read, or at leaſt conſulted 


above all others, and thoſe are Limnæms and Conringius. 


J ſhall fay nothing in their Commendation, as I fear 
my Words want that Force and Energy neceſſary to 
do thoſe two great Men Juſtice, who for a long 


time have been univerſally admired by all Germany. 


(1) Articles ſo called. 
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IT. As to a Model of the State of the Empire, it 
will ſerve to let us into the Knowledge of the Head 
and its Members, the Difference and Equality to be 
found amongſt them, the Methods of their Juſtice, 
the Authority of their Tribunals, their Form of Go- 
vernment, and alſo the Hiſtories of the conſiderable 
Families of Germany. To this End may be read 
Limnæus, Schuvederus, or ſome others juſt cited. The 
Notitia Imperis by Imhoff might ſerve, were he leſs 
diffuſive about what is ſo changeable, and more in 
what is permanent. We may then make uſe of two 
Books, which are of a juſt Length, and give us 
the Contents of Imhoßf, and ſupply his Defects. 
The firſt is a Diſſertation concerning the Stare of 


the Empire, writ by an unknown, but learned and 


judicious Hand. The Author has taken the Name of 
Severinus de Montzambano *, What he has wrote is 
in a clear, ſuccinct, and inſtructive manner. He has 
not that pompous Shew of — — tedious Quo- 
tations, ſo troubleſome in the Labours of many Ger- 
man Lawyers. The reading of him ought to be ac- 
companied or followed by the Notes which another 
maſqued Author under the Name ** of Pacificus a La- 
pide has wrote, and John George de Xulpis. Theſe 
ſhew us with Care and excellent Learning, the ſeve- 
ral Changes and Viciſſitudes which have happened in 
the State and Form of the Government of the Roman 
German Empire. We ſhould then apply to the ſecond 


Part of the Hiſtory of the Empire, publiſhed by Heiſi, 
a Piece wrote with much Exactneſs and Brevity. 


6 * 
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* This Work is attributed to the Baron of Puffenderf, known 
well for other excellent Pieces, and his Name 1s printed to it 
in the laſt Edition. 

„ Theſe Notes are attributed to Oldembourgh, ſee in the 


Catalogue in the ſecond Volume, 
We 


ooo. — 
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We may look upon uſefully alſo the Noritia Imperii 
by Beelen not as a Book, but as a Table and lader 
of Authors who have wrote upon the publick Law. 
It is of Neceſſity we muſt uſe him, and though the 
Reading of him may be tireſome, yet ſhall we reap 
ſome Advantage. | 


III. The Liberty of the German Nation can be 
found no where better than in their Books. There 
muſt it be looked for, if we would know any thing 
of their Hiſtory. Of it we may have a flight No- 
tion from the Introduction of Schuvederus, and the 
third Book of the Inſtitutions of Yiuriarins. They 
ſhew us the Rights of the Heads and Members of 
that Auguſt Body, as the Liberty of the Empire con- 
fiſts in nought but a juſt Limitation of the Rights 
and Privileges of the Emperor, Princes, and States that 
compoſe it. But as theſe Books treat rather of the 
preſent Liberty the People now enjoy, than of the An- 
tient Independency which made them the Terror of 
their Enemies; with theſe we muſt therefore read four 
other Authors, who have almoſt exhauſted this Sub- 
ject. 


The firſt, as T have mentioned before, maſqued un- 
der the Name of Pacificus 4 Lapide, has compoſed a 
Hiſtory of the German Liberty, in the fourth and ninth 
Diſcourſe of his Notes on the Piece of Severinus di 
Monxambano. Here he treats well its Mutations, re- 
preſents it under its different Views, and  ſhews us 

what it was formerly, as well as what it is at preſent. 
The ſecond is that illuſtrious Incognito, Hippohtus 4 
Lapide *, a Name terrible to evil Miniſters. He is # 
rare 


* 


— — 


It is not certain whether this Author was a German, Variz 
funt variorum de boc Hyppolito fudicia: ali Polonum, alis Sus- 
| cum, 
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rare Author t, and concerning whom there are many 
Opinions. The bad Notion ſome entertain of him 
is doubtleſs more to his Honour, than all the Enco- 
mia that can poſſibly be given him *. The moſt 
equitable Judges have ſpoke with Modeſty, and have 
been able to diſtinguiſh that Bitterneſs of Style 
(which he has allowed himſelf in a little too much) 
from the Truth of his Facts, and the proper manner 
of the Proof he makes uſe of. We muſt obſerve, 
that his Book is not calculated for any, but great 
Souls, and too ſublime for the Capacity of the vul- 
gar Herd. Ad ejus leftionem non niſi anime illuſtres 


' accedere debent. : 


The other two Writers are the Author of a Letter 
from a Swiſs to a Frenchman, and the Author of the 
Additions to the Manifeſto of the Elector of Color. 


cum, nonnulli Germanum aucorem eſſe perhibent. Duicquid de 
eo ſit, d certe vero eſt prrſimile Scriptorem illum Suevis fuiſſe à ſe- 
cretis, iffique ex archivis magnorum Principuan ſiyli ſui arma fuiſſe 
ſuppeditata, Pacific. a Lapide in Severin. de Monzambano. 
Diſc. 1. I found the following Note written at the beginr.ing 
of the Book of Hippohtus à Lapide: Dran ſe Miniſter Suecicus ef 
auctor hujus libri, ſub fittitio nomme Hippolyti a Lapide, teſte Joan. 
Balthaſ. Bracin de Magiſtratu, c. 3. 2. n. 4. 

+ This Book is at laſt publiſhed in French, under the Title of 
Les Intereſts de Princes d Allemagne par Gioachia de Franſee Am- 
baſſadour of the King of Sweden. 

* There cannot be given of this Work an Opinion more full 
than this of Bœcleru.— Fer vence bello noviſſimo Germanico, Hip- 
polytus quidam à Lapide ſcripſit de form a © ratione flatus Impe- 
rii Romano-Germanici, Sicut partium bellantium virus commodum 
videbatur. Hoſtem hoſtilia loqui, non putabatur illicitum. Et de 
forma & ſtatu quidem Imperii ea tradi in illo libro periti animad- 
vertent, que nec ſcriptor, nec lector uſquam intelligat; ſcriptor pre- 
terea nec intelligi voluerit. Dicere enim aliquid volun, ne hiatum 
relinqueret; non quid definiret habs it, aut apud ſe conſtituit. Boecl. 
Not. Imp. Rom. Germ. l. 12. c. 2. 

1 | Pacificus a Lapide in Severin. de Monzambano, Diſcurſu, 1. 

Jum. 6. 
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The Knowledge theſe Authors had of the State of 
the Empire, and the German Liberty, may give us ſome 
Idea of the Intereſts of Germany, ſo uniform only in 


regard to the Body in general, fo divided, or rather 


ſo coatrary, when we conſider the Princes in particu- 
lar. The Study of the publick Law may be of fome 


ſmall uſe, but there are certain Secrets of Politicks, 


not to be learnt but by Negotiations. Books afford 
us the firſt Principles, and reach to a certain fixed 
Point, all that follows can't be had but by the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. There are Myſteries which Uſe 
diſcovers, and Prudence hinders from publiſhing. The 
Study of theſe Principles is abſolutely neceſſary not 
only for the Miniſters of all the German Princes, but 
alſo for Ambaſſadors, Envoys, and Reſidents of the 
other Princes of Europe ſent to the Members and States 
of the Empire, and ought to be the Maſter-Keys of 


their Negotiations. 


1 


r * 
* 


SECT. III. 
Of the Hiſtory of the Empire of Germany. 


WE have nothing of Certainty as to the Hiſto- 
ry of the firſt People, which inhabited Ger- 
any, as long ſince the Falſities of the pretended Bero- 
ſas, or rather Impoſtor Anniu of Viterbo have been 
fully diſcovered. The Wars the Romans had with 
theſe People, afford us ſome certainty. Julius Cefar 
and Tacitus are the Authors, who have ſpoke of them 


' © with moſt Exactneſs, and after them is a large Chaſm 


in the German Hiſtory. The moſt we can collect is 
from certain Religious, who applied themſelves rather 
to treat of the Chriſtian Religion and the Monaſtick 
Orders in thoſe large Territories, than to deſcribe the 

great 
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great Actions of Soveraigns, Princes, and great Men 
of the Times. The greateſt Part of theſe Writers 
are included in the Collections of the German Hiſtori- 
ans made by Piſtorius, Reuberus, Freherns, Goldaſtus, 
Caniſius, Lindembrogius, Urſtiſms, Schilterus, Meibomi- 
15 and Leibnitz, Theſe Collections contain only the 
middle Age of the Empire, viz. thoſe Times which 
were between Charles the Great and the End of the 
fourteenth Century. Sucha Study as this, lame indeed 
as to the Hiſtory of thoſe Ages, ſhould be ſupplyed 
with another fort of Writers, than what are men- 
tioned in our laſt Collection. Otherwiſe I fear we 
ſhould loſe that time in Diſputes and uſeleſs Reading, 
which ſhould be employed in. conſidering ſeriouſly 
the moſt remarkable Parts of this Hiſtory, or that 
of other Nations. Theſe Writers may indeed ſerve 
for the publick Law of German, better preſerved by 
the Princes and States of the Empire in thoſe Times, 
than it has been fince. | 
Then may be read the Hiſtory of the Empire by 
Heiſi. It is wrote in a proper and juſt Method, thoug 
too conciſe, In caſe of Neceſſity may be 
uſed the Univerſal Hiſtory of Claver, the Annals of 
Bavaria by Aventinus, or the Chronicle of Spire by 
Lehmanus, who, with much Learning and Judgment, 
has included in the particular Hiſtory of Spires, that 
of all Germany, and the ſeveral Changes of the publick 
Law of the Empire. I ſpeak not here of the tedious 
and ſtupid Hiſtory of the firſt Times of the Empire 
publiſhed by Vorburg in twelve Volumes in Folio. A 
Man of good Senſe, anda right Turn, can ſcarce bear 
the Name of ſuch an Author. We ſhould alſo more. 
particularly apply our ſelves to the Hiſtory of the 
Weſt and the Kingdom of Italy wrote ſo judiciouſly 
by Sigonius. 4 = | 
After an exact Reading of one or more of theſe 
Works, we ſhould fix upon the principal Periods — | 
a Hz e 
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the Empire, and thoſe Parts in which: have been the 
moſt famous Revolutions. 1 

The Hiſtory of the Muth and Tenth Age publiſhed 
by Baclerws, is almoſt the only Piece to be read of 
thoſe diſtant Times. Then may we come lower to 
the Tivelſih Age, and ſtop a moment on the Quarrel 
berween Frederick the Firſt, and Pope Alexander the 
T hird (1). 

Frederick, the Second, who follows in the next Age, 
deſerves no leſs our Attention. This Prince with all 
the Virtues of Frederick the Firſ# his Grandfather, had. 
ſome Faults, much leſs indeed, than thoſe charged on 
him by his Enemies. Between this Prince alſo and 
the Popes of thoſe Times were ſome great Miſunder- 
ſtandings. The Hiſtory publiſhed in French of this 
Emperor is very ſhort. Wherefore we muſt ſee what 
is to be found in the Collection of Vrſtiſius, in the 
Diſcourſe made by Ciſnerus concerning this Prince, and 
the Letters of Peter del Yigne his Chancellor, as alſo 
what Father Alexander ſays in the Twelfth Century of 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. | 

The Reign of Lovis the Bavarian is one of thoſe 
which commands our greater Attention, becauſe of the 
extraordinary Revolutions, that happened in Germany 
under this Emperor. William Ocham a Franciſcan Monk 
has wrote with very little reſpect to this Prince. But 
would we be informed of the Differences, which this 
Emperor had with the Court of Rome, we ſhould, 
with this Religious, read Marſilius Padouanus, the 
Treatiſes collected by Goldaſtus &, and the learned A- 
pology for this Prince publiſhed by John George Her- 


_ — * * 1 — 


(1) Various Pieces have been wrote pro and con on this 
Head ; but in the Story there is too great a Degree of Probabi- 
lity, which the Germans are aſhamed to own. EZ 
la the ſecond Volume of his Book De Monarchia Romani Im- 


Feri. 18 
wars 
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Wart Chancellor of Bavaria. No Occaſion ſhould we 
have for theſe, had we the fine Hiſtory of this Em- 
peror wrote by Pelletiere, but in hopes he will yet ſatisſy 
the Publick, we mult be contented with what is to be 
found in Burgundus, and the Hiſtorians of Bavaria. 
The Contention which this Emperor had with the 
Court of Rome is a curious Story. Lovis the Bavari- 
an had as his Rival to the Empire Frederick of Au- 
ſiria ; but after four Battles, in which Fortune was e- 
qual, Lovis, victorious in a Fifth, became Maſter, but 
got not rid of this Conteſt, but to engage in another 
more dangerous with the Popes Fohz XXII. and Clement 


VI. Theſe Popes to force him to acknowledge, that 


the Empire was a Feud of the Church, urged as a De- 
fect, his obtaining an Election, in which the Apoſto- 
lick Authority was not conſulted. They command- 
ed him to renounce, and on his Refuſal, they excom- 
municated him three times, declared him an Heretick, 
Schiſmatick, and deprived of all his Honours and 
Dignities; they diſpenſed with the People's Allegiance, 
and commanded the Princes to chuſe another. This 
gave Occaſion to the Electors and Princes of the Em- 
pire to aſſemble at Rhentæ upon the Rhine in the Year 
1338. There they declared by a publick Act, that 
after the Tranſlation of the Roman Empire to the Ger- 
man Nation, under the Emperor Otho, He only ought to 
be eſteemed as lawful Emperor, and defended as ſuch, 
who was choſe by the Electors, independently of the 
Court of Rome. That the Head of the Church had 
only the Right of Crowning him, a Ceremony which 
conferred not, but ſuppoſed the Perſon elected to the 
Imperial Dignity. Some of the Electors indeed gave 
not their Approbation, and in the Year 1546, 4 


Emperor Charles the Fourth, of the Houſe of Luxem- 
burgh, and King of Bohemia. Hobs 
This Prince, after much Oppoſition which he &- 
yercame by the Interpoſition of the Pope, was recei- 
* H 3 ved 
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ved and acknowledged, being indebted much to the Forcę 
of his Gold, which he gave profuſely to all who could 
oppoſe or ſerve him. He had ſo great a reſpect to the 
Church, that he was called the Prieſt's Emperor, and 
by his Letters Patent expedited by Innocent V. he ob- 
liged his Succeſſors to receive the Confirmation of 
their Election, and the Imperial Crown from the 
Pope, a Matter entirely oppoſite to the Decree of the 
Empire in 1338, of which we have ſpoke before. 
True indeed, that ſome time after no more regard 
was had to this Decree of Charles the Fourth, but to 
the Regulation made under Lovis the Bavarian. Charles 
to ſupply that Neceſſity, to which his late -im- 
menſe Profuſeneſs had ſo much contributed, annulled 
the antient Honours, and, when it was for his Advan- 
tage, created new, appropriated the publick Money, 
alienated the Taxes and publick Revenues, ſold the 
Privileges, Franchiſes and Liberties of the People. It 
was ſaid of him, that as he had ruined his Family to 
obtain the Empire, ſo he ruined the Empire to re- 
inſtate his Family. For this Reaſon was it probably, 
that according to ſome Authors, Maximilian the Em- 
peror ſaid, that Germany had never had plague more 
ravaging than this Prince: Peſtilentiorem illo peſtem nun- 
quam Germaniz contigiſſe. We cannot, however, but 
own, that Charles was a great Prince. He adorned, 
he enlarged, and put in good Order the Cities, as the 


firmeſt Guards of the Imperial Power. We have be- 
fore taken Notice, that by Charles was publiſhed the 


Golden Bull, which contains thirty Chapters, twent 


three of which were publiſhed at Nurenburgh on the 


Toth of January in 1538, and the other ſeven at 
Metz, on Chriſtmas-Day the ſame Year. By theſe uſe- 
ful Regulations, he quelled that Spirit which troubled 
the Elections, united the Emperor ſtrictly to the E- 
lectors, and kept under the other Members in their 
due Limits of Submiſſion. Of this Charles _—_ 
5 taſte 
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taſted the Benefit, and reigned above twenty Years 
in Germany peaceably, if we except ſome particular 
Wars between ſome inferiour Princes and the Free 
Cities. 

The Emulation between the two Houſes of France 
and Auſtria may induce us to ſtudy the Hiſtory of 
the Empire with greater Exactneſs after the Eleventh 
Century. This is the Point of time when the Em- 
perors began to have a particular Intereſt, ſeparate 
from that of France, and theſe two powerful Houſes 
have been the Occaſion of raiſing Europe frequently 
in Arms, for more than two hundred Years paſt. The 
Wars theſe Princes had formerly, were either to ſup- 
port themſelves againſt their own Subjects, who at- 
tempted to form ſeparate and independent Bodies, as 
they did afterwards ; or to defend themſelves from 


the Popes in the Differences they had with them. 


From Maximilian the Firſt we ſhould commence 
this ſerious and attentive Study of the Hiſtory of the 
Empire, Every thing almoſt is remarkable in the 
Life of this Prince, as alſo in that of Charles the Fifth 
and his Succeſſorss The Authors who have wrote 
the whole, or part of their Hiſtory, are ſo numerous, 
that it would be tedious and uſeleſs here to particula- 
rize them. I am contented with thoſe in the Cata- 
logue at the end of this Work. After this time, as 
we are not ignorant, the Enjoyment of the Liberties 
and Privileges of the Roman German Empire was ſome- 
times diſturbed, and again re-eſtabliſhed. Wherefore 
he who has ſtudied well the Preliminaries of this Hi- 
ſtory will ſoon diſcern the Facts, on which he ought 
to make a more particular Reflection, and, which a- 
bove others, have cauſed the Changes introduced in 
the State of the Empire, and the Intereſts of Europe. 
It is not ſufficient to read the German Writers who 
have wrote the Lives of theſe Princes, we muſt alſo 


look for ſome particular Facts to be found in the 
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Writers of other Nations, and run over the looſe fly- 
ing Sheets of the Times, which ſometimes diſcover 
conſiderable Singularities, which may have eſcaped 
the Hiſtorians, or what they have not dared to hand, 
{or Reaſons of State, into the Warld. ' 
Maximilian was one of the greateſt Princes the Im- 
erial Throne ever had on it. He was not leſs com- 
mendable for his Learning than his Piety, his won- 
derful Modeſty, and the beautiful Order he eſtabliſhed 
in the Empire. The Words of one of his Hiſtori- 
ans, mentioning his great Chaſtity are ſo fingular, 
that I can't but think it proper to recite them. Pre- 
cepit, ſays Cuſpinianus, ut mox ſibi ſubligaculum induere- 
tur, ne pudenda ejus poſt mortem viderentur. Erat enim 
omnium mortalum verecundiſſimus; adeo ut nemo unquam 
ex Cubiculariis ſuis viderit Vaturæ opera exercentem. Me- 
mo neque meiere, neque egerere. Pauciſſimi medici ejus 
urinam, dum agrotaret, viderunt ; tantæ erat verecundiæ. 
Charles the Fifth, Grandſon and Succeſſor of Maxi- 
milian, was much more remarkable for his Military 
and Political Virtues. We may obſerve, that he tra- 
velled fifty different Times; nine Times into Germa- 
2), {ix into Spain, ſeven into Itah, ten into Flanders, 
into France, twice into England, twice into A- 
frica, eight Times failed on the Medites ranean Sea, and 
twice upon the great Ocean. He had Francis the 
\ Firſt, King of France, and Pope Clement VII. his 
Priſoners. He put the Houſe of Medices in Poſſeſſion 
of Florence, conquered the Kingdoms of Naples, and 
the States of Milan and Genoua. He took Tunis and 
re-eſtabliſhed Auley Haſſen in that Kingdom. But 
he is much decried for having oppoſed Luther only 
with Divines, and idle Edits, and giving him the 
Time of fortifying himſelf by the Favour of thoſe 
Princes and People, whom he had drawn into his No- 
vel Opinions. Towards the End of his Reign he ſaw 
himſelf forſaken by that vaſt Succeſs, which was for- 
8 5 a merly 
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merly his conſtant Attendant. But yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all the Misfortunes that happened, he preſerved in 
the Empire his firſt Authority, which was almoſt 
ſoveraign and independent. At laſt, weary of being 
King, he became a Subject, but it is much doubt- 
ed, whether at long Run he was too well pleaſed 
with his Reſignation. I am willing to believe it a 
Calumny ſome Authors have fixed on this Prince, 
that he had more Politicks than Religion. There 
is no rational Foundation for that Accuſation of Lu- 
theraniſm urged againſt him, no more than there is 
of Truth in the ſame Objection made againſt his 
Succeſſors, and many other Princes of the Houſe oſ 
Auſtria, It is a Queſtion which Bayle has carefully 
examined in his Critical Dictionary, and in Chapters 
12 1 and 122 of his Anſwers to the Queſtions of a 
Provincial, Tom. 2. . 

This Prince has had many Hiſtorians, and but few 
good. Sandoval is as bad, as he is voluminous. A- 
phonſus d' Ulla, and Anthony de Figueroa have wrote 
with more Judgment. Sleidan, ſo much now eſteem- 
ed, was treated as a Lyar by Charles himſelf, * accor- 
ding to the Relation of ſome Writers. Leti + has ſuc- 
ceeded no better in the Hiſtory he has publiſhed of 
this Emperor, than in his many other Things. 
One Part of the Authors Contemporary with Maxi- 
milian, Charles V, and ſome of their Succeſſors, may 
be found in the Collection of the Hiſtorians of Ger- 


33 
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* Colomeſiana, Tom. VI. of the Works of St. Evremont, 
pag. 127. publiſhed in Holland, 1706. 8%. 

+ The ſame thing fays Yarillas, bimſelf a noted Lyar, in the 
Opinion of our Author, in his Treatiſe Of the Education of 
Princes. And Salamon Theodotus in his Enotic. pag. 258, ſays, 
that Sleidan had in his Hiſtory 11000 Lies in Favour of Luther. 
See Baudart Præfat. to his Dutch Hiſtory, But if you obſerye 
the Colomeſiana, you'll ſee in the Notes a different Judgment 
given by the ſame Charles the Fifth, . 
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cherus, 

The Emperours of the Houſe of Auſtria, the Suc- 
ceſſors of Charles V. followed, as far as they could, his 
Politicks, and have ſucceeded better or worſe, accord- 
ing as they ventured, or were happy in their other 
Undertakings. Beſides the Count Galeazzo Gualdi, 
the Hiſtorians have been but imperſect concerning the 
Emperour Legpold. His Goodneſs was fo great, that 
his Miniſtry took Occaſion to perſuade him to ſome 
Things to which he had naturally an Antipathy, and 
his Subjects were ſo abuſed, as to raiſe a Rebellion 
againſt him. Although he was ly fortunate, 
in the Beginning of the laſt (1) War with the Twrks, he 
was 'in Danger of being drove out of all his heredi- 
tary Countries. He has ſupported the Kings of Po- 
land and Denmark, on their Thrones, and preſerved 
the States General from their near Ruin, when the 
King of France was obliged to chaſtiſe their Ingrati- 
tude. He has recovered the whole Kingdom of 
Hungary, of which his Predeceſſors had left him but 
a ſmall Part. To conclude, he has forced the Twrk 
to ſend Pleniporentiaries to Vienna to beg a Peace. 
His great Experience united to his natural Parts, 
give us him as a finiſh'd Politician. But the Mul- 
titude of his different Affairs made him liable to one 
conſiderable Defect, and that was a great Irreſolution 
in every Thing. His Memory was large and reten- 
tive, of great Advantage to him in the moſt impor- 
tant Matters under Deliberation. Under his Reign 
were many Changes in his Miniſtry. The Princes 
of Averſperg and Lobkowitz have loſt all their Au- 
| thority. His Chancellor Hoger preſerved not his 
Intereſt entire, particularly rowards the End of his 


ä er. 
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(1) Before the Peace concluded at Carlowitz, Jan. 26. 1699 1 * 
' h | Life 
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Life. Thoſe, who have been moſt conſtantly in his 
Favour, were the Prince de Porzia, his High Steward, 

the Count di Koniſegg, Vice-Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, the Count 4 Oetting, Preſident of the Imperial 
Aulick Council, and the Count de Stratman, Chan- 
cellor of his Court. The Regara which he ever 
paid to the Holy See, has upon many Occaſions been 
of Uſe, but particularly during the War with the 
Turk, when Pope Innocent XI. gave him great Aſti- 
ſtances from the Treaſures of St, Peter at Rome, as 
well as from the Purſes of the Clergy of his King- 
doms, and the hereditary Countries. The fame Pon- 
tiff has upon other Occaſions teſtified his great Af- 
fection to him, above all in the Elections made in 
Germam of many Princes of Intereſts, united to that 
of che Houſe of Auſtria. This good Intelligence 
with the See of Rome in a ſhort Time was much 
diminiſhed, and the Diſguſt roſe to ſuch a Height, 
that the Court of Vienna was near a Rupture with 
the Holy See, under the Pontificate of Alexander VIIT. 
He has treated with much Severity the Proteſtants of 
ut. Several Princes of the Empite have often 
leagued againſt him, yet has he been able to perſuade 
both Catholick, and Proteſtant Electors, to chuſe his Son 
Foſeph King of the Romans. 

The Auguſt Houſe of Auſtria, which bears fo con- 
ſiderable a Figure amongſt the Princes of Europe, we 


1 find to have been in Poſſeſſion of the Empire abour 
[= three hundred Years. Some have ſuſpected, tho? with- 
n out Reaſon, that they have made the Empire Here- 
es ditary. It has been ſaid, that this was the Reaſon 
1 of Maximilians erecting Aaſtria into an Electorate. 
15 That Charles V, unable to obtain of the Princes and 
is States of Germany the perpetual Continuation of the 


Imperial Crown in his Family, in the Council of 
Trent, ſays Florimondo de Remondo, got this Permiſſi- 
5, on, that according to Thuanus, he might at leaſt re- 


ſign 
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fign the Empire to his Brother. That the Arch- 
Duke Maximilian, great Maſter of the Tentonick Or- 
der, with Matthias his Brother, propoſed to the E- 
lector of Saxony, to procure a Decree, that the Em- 
perors ſhould have Liberty of naming their Succeſſors, 
and the Electors be obliged to accept and proclaim 
them. Thar Ferdinand II, in a Council of War held 
at Weimar, had under Deliberation the forcing Ger- 

y to ſubmit to his victorious Arms, and that it 
was the Opinion of Tilly, that they ſhould begin 
with the Free Cities, That Maximilian Duke of Ba- 
varia was eſtabliſhed in the Electoral College, to ſup- 
port the Party of the Houſe of Auſtria; and that 
the Miniſters of this Houſe have paid well a Lawyer, 
who, in a Piece without a Name, has attempted to 
prove an hereditary Right to the Empire, by a 
Right of long Poſſeſſion, and alſo their Right to 
chuſe Electors, which will always give them an Op- 
8 of having a View to their neareſt Kin- 
dre o | ; | 

Wherefore, not to mention the many Leagues for- 
med for the Defence of Liberty, the States deman- 
ded after the Election of Ferdinand I. King of the 
Romans, that to avoid Preſcription, three Princes of 
the ſame Family ſhould not be. ſucceſſively elected. 
Before the Election of Matt hias was a long Debate. 
The Election of Ferdinand III. was put off to the 
States of Ratisbon, with ſome Excuſes very like a Ne- 
gative. That of Ferdinand IV. King of the Romans, 
according to the Rules of the moſt exact Prudence, 
was made, with the Intervention of all the States, 
to regulate the Conditions, as was reſolved in the 
Treaty w Munſter ; _= - conclude, much Diffi- 
culty there was in that of Leopoldus Ignatius. Se 
6 all of their Libertixgx. 4 
Notwithſtanding all this, it is well knowh, that 
the Priners of the Auguſt Houſe of Aufhia, cannoc 
__—— | . "IOC 
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very eaſily be barred the Empire. For as they are 
in poſſeſſion of many Provinces, and two Kingdoms, 
they are powerful enough to defend a State like Ger- 
many, environed by the great Princes, who aſſault or 
threaten it, continually parted into many Provinces 
and Principalities, divided into the two contrary 
Leagues of Catholick and Proteſtant,and too poor in gene- 
ral, (though many of its Members are very rich, ) to ſup- 
ly the publick Neceſſities. Foraſmuch as the Taxes 
—— or moderate, produce more Tears than Money, 
and as to their Charges they ought to be very incon- 
ſiderable, that Cardinal Granvelt could fay, That 
Charles V. free of all Expences, from the Empire, had 

wot the Value of a Nut. 
The Hiſtory of the Church of Germany is no 
leſs agreeable than that of the Empire. There may 
we ſee a Clergy, mean in its Beginnings, by the Li- 
berality of rhe Emperors, raiſed in an Inſtant almoſt 
to the higheſt Power of Secular Princes. And Things 
by Degrees are come to that Iſſue, that in their E- 
lections, there is not ſo much Regard to the Weight 
of the Paſtoral Care, as to the Quality of the 
temporal Princes. The Church of Germany, becauſe 
of her Revenues and Riches, ſtill continues in the 
ſame State. Wherefore, the Sovereign Princes of Ger- 
many have no greater Ambition, than to get ſome Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Dignity into their Families. It is well 
known, that in the Sixreenth Century, the Chapter of 
Halberſtat elected for Biſhop, Duke Henry Julius, of 
the Houſe of Branſwick Lunenburgh, although he was 
but two Years old, and his Father a Proteſtant, but his 
Grandfather engaged to educate him in the Carholick,_ 
Religion. It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that the 
greateſt Part of their Chapters, muſt for their Intereſt, 
chuſe potent Princes, Arch-biſhops, and Biſhops, to 
defend them againſt the Uſurpations of Proreſtane 
Princes, who have ſeized in German many = 5 
ccle- 


* 


Eighth Century, that Corbinianns, Biſhop o 
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Eccleſiaſtical Principalities: But theſe Uſurpations 
reigned in the Empire before the Revolutions cauſed 
The Clergy of Germany is at preſent much diffe- 
rent from what they were formerly. Once they 
were ſo poor, and, that in the eee of the 


Friſingen 
could maintain but one Servant; and yet this ne- 
eeſſitous Clergy got ſo much by the Compaſſion 
fhewn to their Miſery, from the Eſteem they bore 
them for their ſtri&t Obſervance of Eccleſiaſtical Diſ- 
cipline, in one Word, from the Piety of Seculars, 
but more particularly of Charles the Great, Lovis the 
Pious, and the Saxon Emperors, that in an Age and 
half, they became exceſſively wealthy. Then the 
Biſhops, abuſing theſe Benefits, ſunk into Luxury 
and Pleaſures, made War againſt the Secular Princes, 
preſſed the People, inſulted even Sovereigns, and 
thus heaped on themſelves the publick Averſion and 
Odium. In other Times they applied themſelves a 
little to Study. Since they neglected the Miniſtry 
which made them great, thought it unbecoming them 
to preach the Word of God, were Biſhops, and 
aſhamed of their Prieſthood ; but now indeed they are 
much changed for the better. | 
The Hiſtories of Provinces and particular States 
of the Empire is greatly uſeful to the Germans; for 


as theſe Hiſtories are compoſed from the very Ar- 


chives of the Princes, ſo may they ſupply many 
Lights not to be found in the general Hiſtory of 
this Nation. But thoſe who are Strangers to Ger- 
nam, ought not, but upon Neceſſity, to enter on 
rheſe Particularities, which are tedious, and conſume 
too much Time. The Number of theſe particular 


Hiſtorians is ſo very great, that of themſelves they 


would make a large Library. We muſt then here 
reſtrain our ſelyes to a few Authors, We —_ 
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ect ſome amongſt thoſe mentioned by Ertzins, and 
Struvins, the Firſt in his Library of German Hiſtori- 
ans, the laſt in his Hiſtorical Library. In the Cata- 
logue at the End of this Work are inſerted the moſt 
valuable. 

The Hiſtory of the Families of the Empire. is 
much more neceſſary and delightful than that of the 


Provinces. In the whole World is not a truer No- 


bility. The Rank which their Antiquity gives them 
in Chapters and Eccleſiaſtical Dignities, preſerves them 
from mean Alliances, ſo much every where elſe prac- 
tiſed. The ſecond Part of the Hiſtory of the Em- 
pire by Heiſs, Reiterhuſins, Himneus, Euucleatus, and 
the Notitia of Imhoff may ſerve thoſe, who deſire to 
know no more than the Sovereign Houſes. For one 
who would deſcend into Particulars, let him read 
Spenerus, Henninger, and Reuſnerns, with ſome Genea- 
bgical Hiſtories of particular Families. 


| ARrT1CLE II. 
Of the EASTERN EMPIRE, 


The Eaſtern Empire was much interrupred, like that 
of the Weſt, and ſubjected ro as great Revolutions. 
We may alſo affirm, that the Shares the Emperors 
unhappily had in the Afﬀairs of the Church, from 
the Fourth Century to the Tenth, has made the Study 
of this Hiſtory more neceſſary than that of the Weſt. 


The ſame God who drove the impious Julian from 


the Throne, placed there the moſt Religious and pi- 
ous Emperour Jovian. But this Reſpite given to the 
Faithful was ſo very ſhort, that he ſhewed them that 
fuch a Truce ought only to be a Preparative to them 
for that Perſecution, which he ſoon permitted, when Va- 
lens exerciſed all poſſible Tortures on the Defenders 
of the Divinity of the Son of God. The fuble- 

quent 
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quent -Reighs were more quiet, and it is to be 
obſerved, - the Prieſthood and the Empire mu- 


tually conſpired to defend Religion againſt the At- 


tacks of her Enemies. As the greater Part of the 
ſucceeding Princes aſcended the Throne as much by 
HW Practices, as by Right of Succeſſion, they there- 
fore defended Religion, as far as it ſerv'd their Inte- 
reſts, and when they ſaw it was more advantagious 
to protect Hereſy, they laboured with all their Might 
to annihilate the Truth. From this Number we 
muſt indeed except ſeme Religious Princes, who al- 
ways acted on a more pious Principle, amongſt which 
may be placed the Emperors Valentinian I. Theodo- 
ſus the Great, Martianus, Fuſtinus I. and Mauri- 

The Life of St. Athanaſins, wrote by Ermant, 
contains one Part of the Hiſtory of Valentinian and 
Valens, and that of Theodofins by Flechier, is in a fine 
Style, and in an Accuracy almoſt inimitable. We 
have no other Hiſtories of the Emperors, except ſuch 


as were wrote either in their own Times, . or a little 


after their Deaths. The Body of theſe Hiſtorians 
is what we properly call the Hiſtoria Byzantina, The 
firſt of theſe is Zozymas, who lived under the Empe- 
ror Arcadins, in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. He 


has wrote with ſome Care the Reigns of Theodoſins = 


and his two Sons, Arcadius and Honorius. I muſt 
own there is much Malice in what he ſays of Con- 
ſtantine, in whom, religious as he was, he has taken 
Notice of ſome Vices, which had otherwiſe never been 
known. 

Procopius, who follows (although a Pagan as well as 
Zozymus) has not ſhewed ſuch an Averſion to Reli- 
gion, as he wrote in Times leſs favourable to Paga- 


niſm. He begins his Story from the Death of Ho- 


norius, and continues it to the ſixteeuth Year of the 
Emperor Fuſtiniar, that is, from the Year 480, to 
N 554+ 
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554. Notwithſtanding the Reputation this Author 
may bear, he muſt be eſteemed, as I have ſaid elſe- 
where, à ſcandalous Paraſite, or a baſe Slanderer. 
His Anecdota prove him a Man ſacrificing all to his 
Paſſions, when he fancied he had any Motives of 
Diſguſt, and his gg Works make him paſs for 
an Hiſtorian, who would give Elogia when well paid, 
and that he was a mercenary Writer, and conſequently - 
fome Care ſhould be taken in the Reading of him, 
bur Agathias will ſerve well to correct him. Al- 
though this laſt Hiſtorian has only continued Proco- 
pins, in him we may obſerve from the Picture he has 
drawn of Juſtinian, what we ought to think of the 
Draught Procopizes has given. The following Reigns 
were wrote by ſeveral Perſons, but their Capacities 
were much inferiour to their good wills. The chief 
of theſe are Theophanes, Theophylait, Simocattes, Cedre= 
nus, Nicephorus Patriarch of Conſtantinople, the Prin- 
ceſs Anna Conmena, Glycas, Nicetas, Nicephorus Grego- 
rius, Curopalates, Fohn Cantacuxenut, Cinnamus, Pachi- 
merus, Conſtamine Manaſſes, and Ducas. The greateſt 
Part of theſe Writers, who have almoſt copied from 
each other, have nothing conſiderable, but a ſmall De- 
gree of Learning united with a great Propenſity to 
Fable, for which Reaſon, they have without Diſtincti- 
on, wrote all that came to their Knowledge. We 
muſt indeed except Nicetas in whom may be found 
great Diligence, a Judgment, and Capacity wonder- 
fully calculated for the publick Affairs. 

We find this Hiſtory either interrupted, or conti- 
nued by two great Revolutions. The firſt happened 
when the French and Venetians made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Eaſlern Empire, in the Year 1204. But 
the Princes of the Houſe of France poſſeſſed not 
long this Auguſt Title, of which they were deſpoiled 
by the Greeks in the Year 1261. This Hiſtory 
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is wrote by the learned Da Cange, and printed at 
Paris in 1657. The Greeks drove out of a- part of 
this Empire, ſtill made a Stand, and eſtabliſned them- 
ſelves in Trebiſond. Though they had re- taken Conſtan- 
tinople, Trebiſond was ſtill the capital City of an Em- 

ire, which bore its Name, and was not deſtroyed 
by the Turks before the Fifteemh Century. 

The Second Revolution was of greater Conſequence, 
and entirely ſwallowed up the Greek Eaſtern Em- 
pire. This was when the Tur made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Conſtantinople, in the Year 1452, and here 
were ſeen Actions much ſuperior to any related of the 
old Greeks and Romans. The Turks then eſtabliſhed 
a new Empire, which ſubſiſts to this Day, and which 
from its Beginning has never had any other Aim than 
the Deſtruction of the Chriſtian Religion. The Stu- 
dy of this Hiſtory muſt then conſequently be of 
ſome Uſe. We muſt begin before the Time of 

this Revolution, and take the preceeding Hiſtory of 
the Arabs and Saracens, who had the ſame Deſigns 

upon Chriſtianity, which the Turks. have at preſent. 
We may read firſt the Treatiſe of Mariana, about 
the Years of the Arabs, then the Hiſtory of this 
People, and the Oriental Hiſtory by Abulfarage, with 
that of the Saracens by George Elmacin ; afterwards, 
the Life of the Impoſtor Mahomet, wrote in Engliſh 


by Dr. Prideaux, and tranſlated by the Abbot de 


Roque, with the Eaſtern Hiſtory of Ortingerus. 

To be acquainted with the Turkiſh Empire, we 
ſhould know the Inſide of this Monarchy, as to its 
Cuſtoms, Manners, and Religion. For this End there 
is not a more uſeful Piece than the preſent State 
of the Ottoman Empire, by Sir Paul Rycaut. This 
Work is wrote with ſo great Exactneſs, that we need 
only carefully read it, without ſearching for any o- 
ther Helps. We ſhould continue the Turtiſh Hiſto- 
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ry by reading of Chalcondyle, who firſt examines their 


Original, and according to the common Opinion, 
thinks them deſcended from rhe Sarmatians or Scythians, 
who came out of Tartary in the Time of Heraclius, 
towards the Year 625. They plundered all Per/ia, 
and aſſiſted the Romans againſt Coſroes, A long Tims 
after, under Conſtantine Monomachus in the Year 1042, 
they ſubdued the Perſians, to whoſe Aſſiſtance they 
were invited, and embraced the Law of Mahomet. 
They then diſperſed themſelves into Syria and Cappa- 
docia, and were divided into ſeveral Principalities, 
which were all conquered by the Poſterity of Otto- 
man. This Prince gave the Name to the Ottoman 
Family, which yet reigns, and is believed to have 
began in the Year 1306. Chalcondyle continues his 
Hiſtory from Ottoman to 1463, ten Years after the 
raking of Conſtantinople. Here may be obſerved the 
prodigious Progreſs made by Orcanes, which he dai- 
ly augmented by the Differences between Cam. 
cuxenus and Palacologus. Amurath the Son of Orcanes 
was the firſt who paſſed into Europe. His Courage, 
though very great, was much inferior in Conqueſts and 
Succeſs to that of Bajazer his Son, who added to 
the Empire, Theſſah, Macedonia, P Hocit, Athens, Miſe 
nia, Bulgaria, and alſo made many Attempts upon 
Conſtantinople it ſelf. But God ſoon ſhewed this 
Prince, how little this full Gale of Happineſs was 
to be depended on, for Tamerlas came into Aſa with 
a great number of Tartars, killed 20000a Tirks, and 
took Bajaxet himſelf Priſoner. When he was con- 
ducted to the Prince, he could not help ſmiling 
when he faw his Priſoner had but one Eye. Ba- 
jazet, who had before never had any Misfortunes 
to teach him to ſupport Adverſity with Patience, ſays 
to him, Doft thou laugh at my ill Luck, know 77- 
mur, that the fame Fate is common to all. Upon 
which Tamerlan anſwered, I laugh not at your — 
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but at a Thought which comes into my Head: and 
that is, that Kingdoms ſure muſt be of ſmall Impor- 
tance before God, who hath given to one lame, what 
another but with one Eye poſſeſſed. Tamerlan order- 
ed this Bajazet to be encloſed in an iron Cage, to 
ſerve him for Paſtime, and this unfortunate Prince 
could not deliver himſelf from his Calamity, but by 
a voluntary Death. He left five Sons, who having 
no foreign Wars to employ them, turned their 
Arms upon each other. Amurath, who ar length 


ſucceeded, paſſed the Helleſpont, took Theſſalonica, and 


cut in pieces the chriſtian Army at Harnes, in 4444. 
and died at laſt at the Siege of Croia, in the Year 
1451. Mahomet his ſecond Son beſieged and took 


Conſtantinople, in 1452. This Prince had ſome Tinc- 


ture of Learning; he ſpoke fluently the Greek, La- 
tin, Arabian, and Perſian Languages, otherwiſe he was 
a Monſter of Cruelty and Treachery, but a great 
Caprain, who prodigiouſly extended the Bounds of 
the Ottoman Empire. He deſtroyed the two Em- 
pires of Conſtantinople and Trebiſend, conquered eleven 
Kingdoms, and ſtormed two hundred Cities. Bur 
the brave John Hunniades, having forced him to 
raiſe the Siege of Belgrade, he revenged himſelf on 
the Yenetians, from whom he took Corinth, Lemnos, 
Mitylene, and the Iſle of Vegropont. He allo took 
Cafa from the Genoueſe, was obliged to raiſe the Siege 
of Rhodes, made himſelf Maſter of Otranto in Italy, 
and, to conclude, died in the Year 1481. We have 
his Hiſtory by Guilet, who has done him as little 
Juſtice as the World has fince done the Author. 
Beſides the Twrkiſh Annals, tranſlated into Latin by 
Leunc lavius, on the following Reigns we may conſult 
Lonicerus, Sanſovino, Sir Thomas Herbert, Paulus Fovins, 


AMexeray, and St. Paul Rycant in his Hiſtory of the haſt 


Turkiſh Emperours, of which. he has made a Conti- 
nuation, which is not yet tranſlated into the French, 
as 
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as is the firſt Part. To conclude, we may ſee in the 
Hiſtory of Mahomet IV. that his principal Buſi- 


neſs was to make Horn Tooth-picks, and ſell them 
to his Baſhaws. | 
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Of the Hiſtory of the other Kingdoms of 
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of the Hiſtories of SPAIN and POR T U- 
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2 People, who have ever had a mighty 
Fondneſs for Glory, have thought, they ſhould 
be eſteemed deſpicable, was their Hiſtory of the 
common Rank. We find it for this Reaſon ſtuffed 
with a great Number of prodigious Facts. If we 
credit the larger Part of their Hiſtorians, there is 
nothing common amongſt them, as they would think 
themſelves diſhonoured had Things paſſed amongſt 
them, as in the reſt of the World. Sandoval fancies 
he did much Honour to Charles the V. in making him 
to deſcend in a direct maſculine Line from Adam, | 
and to purify his Genealogy, he makes it paſs through 
the burning of Troy, from which, after many Voyages, 
Revolutions, and Conqueſts, it ends in this Empe- 


ror. If we pleaſe to credit them, the Fews * of their 
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Country, were much illuminated, and had fo great a 
zeal to Chriſtianity, even before its Foundation, that 
they ſent an Embaſſy to the Jews at Jeruſalem, to 
adviſe them againſt the putting to Death of Feſus 
Chriſt, and that after the Death of our Saviour, the 
Ambaſſadors deſir'd the Bleſſed Virgin to lead the reſt 
of her Days in Spain. They tell you, that the Cen- 
turion, whom our Lord commends in the Goſpel, 
Was a Spaniard; that to them particularly St. Paul 
wrote his Epiſtle to the Hebrews. Would theſe Wri- 
ters be but contented to believe theſe Things them- 
ſelves only, there would be no Difficulty to let them 
enjoy in Peace that Satisfaction they find in ſuch 
Sort of Whims; but they preſs, that other Nations 
ſhould be as well perſuaded of theſe Truths as them- 
ſelves. All this cannot but proceed from. the ex- 
tream Tgnorance of ſome of their Authors t, or 
from a falſe Principle, tliat there is nothing prohibited 
under the Cloak of Religion, or that it is ſufficient 
to cloath an Action with a pious Mask to make 
it lawful. Many have fancied, that by this method 
they would ſcreen the Infamy of ſome enormous 
Facts, which they have committed. Of this Donna 
Maria di Padiglia may be an Inſtance, who, to ſup- 
port her Conſpiracy againſt Charles V, took the Gold 
and Silver from the Relicks of Toledo, committing 
this Sacrilege with Hands lift up to Heaven, and co- 
vered with a black Veil. 

A Character like this, which is that of the greateſt 
Part of the Hiſtorians of this Nation, ſhews us, with 
what Caution ,we ought to read their Hiſtory. Few 
there are of them, =. — have not ſome Fables to a- 
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muſe the People, or make them conſidered one more 
than another. Who would know their Manners and 
Cuſtoms, ſhould read what Nonius has wrote in his 
Deſcription of Spain, and Leti, in the Introduction to 
his Life of the Duke of Oſſuna, or rather what is to 
be found towards the End of the Travels into Spain, 
printed in 1665; but to all theſe I prefer the Delices 
de Eſpagne & du Portugal, printed lately in Holland 
in frve Volumes 1210. The Chronological Part of 
the Hiſtory of this People is very certain, as they 
have a fixed e/£ra which they have ever uſed, cal- 
led the Æra of Spain, which preceeds the Chriſtian 
T hirty-eight Years. Sometimes they have united the 
2 2 Fra with the Spaniſh; but when they ſaw 


the. Chriſtian ra uſed almoſt in all other Kingdoms, 


they inſenſibly left what had been ſo long in Uſe. 
In a Council held at Tarragona, in the Year 1180, 
we find that they changed the Spaniſh era for the 
Chriſtian, but not till the Foxrteenth Century was their 
own Epoch entirely annulled. The Kingdom of Ar- 
ragon dropt it in 1369. The Kingdom of Spain be- 
gan not to uſe the Chriſtian e Era before 1384, and 
the Portugueſe were the laſt who ſtuck to this e/Era, 
as the Years of Jeſus Chriſt were not in Uſe among 
them before the Year 1415. 

This Hiſtory may be naturally divided into four 
Parts. The firſ# contains thoſe fabulous Ages where 
we find ſo many monſtrous Stories. They begin 
from Adam, whom they declare their King, and con- 
tinue to the Time of their Conqueſt by the Ro- 
mans. The ſecond Part contains the Times while 
Romans were their Lords; in which are moft con- 


ſiderable the Affairs of Religion, as the Here- 


lies of the Priſcilaniſts and Arians, and the ſeveral 
Councils which the Biſhops of this Kingdom aſſem- 
bled, either to re-eſtabliſh Diſcipline, or maintainthe 
Faith. The third Part of this Hiſtory begins in the 
FP I 4 Neu 
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the le Vager has made on this Hiſtorian, The Hiſto- 
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Year 717, viz. ſrom Pelagins I, King of the Alu- 
ria, who formed the firſt Deſign of driving out the 
Moors from this Kingdom, but the Wars which theſe 
People had with the Infidels, and the Attempts they 
made to force them out of the Country conrinued 
above ſeven hundred Years, and the Deſign was not 
fully compleated till under Ferdinand the Catho- 
lick, when the two Crowns of Caſtile and Arragon 
were united; and here begins a Fourth Part of the 
Hiſtory of Spain, which ought to be more carefully 


attended to, becauſe of the Alliances and Wars of theſe 


People with the French. A 4. 

As this Country was divided into ſeveral King- 
doms, ſo muſt their Hiſtory be conſequently more 
confuſed, than if it had been but under one Power. 
Notwithſtanding this, to be acquainted with theſe 
earlier Times, it will be ſufficient to read what is 
ſo judiciouſſy wrote by Mariana, a Spaniſh. Jeſuit, 
who, in the Opinion of Father Rapin, is the only 
Modern who can be compared to the Antients. 
I am unwilling to adviſe the reading what Majerne 
Turquet has wrote about this Kingdom, as it is 
a Work of too little Exactneſs, to deſerve the Title 
of a Hiſtory. For the Reigns of Ferdinand and Jſa- 
bella muſt be conſulted what is publiſhed by Anto- 


' mins Nebriſſenſis, or at leaſt the Story of the great 


Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime Miniſter of Spaun 
in the Reigns of thoſe Princes. Of theſe we have 
two perfeatly good in French. They who would 


view the Saint in this Cardinal, ſhould read only 


his Hiſtory by Flechier; but thoſe who would con- 
ſider him as a Politician and Stateſman, as he really 
was, muſt read that of Marſolier. If we have any 
Time to loſe, though the Method be very tedious, 
we may run over the Hiſtory of Charles the V. wrote 
by Sandoval, and at the ſame time the Annotations Mo- 


Ty 
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y of Philip II, is wrote by Lovis Cabrera, and Leri; 
who has alſo wrote that of Charles V, and that of 
Philip III, is publiſhed by Gonzalez de Ceſpedes and 
Meneſſes. But one contented with a leſs deep Inſight, 
need only read the Abridgment of Mariana, publiſh- 
ed in Holland, or the Hiſtory of Spain by Yael. 
The principal Memoirs of the Hiſtory of Spain, are 
collected in ſeveral Volumes, and printed at Francfort 
in 1606. This Collection, although good in gene- 
ral, like others of the ſame Nature, contains much 
Traſh. 23 | 

Here ſhould we fix a Moment upon the laſt Re- 
volution, which happened in this Monarchy, when 
a Prince of the Houſe of France happily ſucceeded 
the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria. Heir of the 
Virtues of theſe two illuſtrious Houſes, he governs 
Spain with that conſummate Wiſdom fo natural to 
the Kings his Predeceſſors, that one would believe 
him born and bred up amongſt the Spaniards. We 
may do well to read what is wrote on both Sides 
on the Affair of this Succeſſion. The Letters of a 
Swiſs, and the Hiſtorical Extracts of Obrecht, defend 
the Poſſeſſion of Philip V. And the Manifeſto of 
Charles III, the Treatiſe of Buddeus on the Teftaments 
of 23 and the Jus Auſtriacum ſnew with all 
their Might the Pretenſions of the Arch-Dube to 
the Crown of Spain. * 

The Character of the Spaniards is widely different 
from that of the French. The la have much Spi- 
rit, love their Prince, and obey him who governs 
them; they are ſo plyable and flexible, that like 
the pureſt Gold under the Hammer, they take what 
ever Form is impreſſed on them. The Spaviards have 
a lofty Soul, and will be treated by their Prince ra- 
ther as Friends than Subjects. They are ſtiff, and 
will not be managed, but by gentle Methods. Vi- 
olence makes them like Glass, which cannot be bent 
Rip | | but 
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but broken, and often does a Miſchief in the Execu- 
tion. — 
The Hiſtory of Portugal is neceſſarily united with 
that of Spain, as this Kingdom is only a Part diſ- 
membred from it, and the Hiſtory is not different 
till the Eleventh Century. It is well known, that 
| us VI, King of Caſtile, beſtowed this Crown 
on a Prince of the Houſe of France, who had affiſt- 
ed him againſt the Acors. This Kingdom is render- 
ed famous for the Travels and Diſcoveries which 
its Princes have made. The Portugueſe have alſo a 
large Share of the Trade of the Indies. It was uni- 
ted to Spain by Philip the II. But the Cardinal de Ri- 
chelien, who ſtrove to humble the Houſe of Auſtria, 
in the Year 1640, placed John Duke of © Braganza 
the preſumptive Heir of the Crown, on this Throne +. 
Befides Oſorius, who has left fomerhing about the 
Hiſtory of Portugal, Neuville has publiſhed an Hiſto- 

in 1701. To which we may add the Union of 
this Kingdom to that of Spain, wrote by Coneſtaggie, 
and that of the laſt Revolution wrote fo excellently 
by the Abbot de Vertot. | 


8 


— 


ARTICLE III. 


Of the Hiſtory of I TAL V. 


W HAI éve call the Hiſtory of /aly, begins about 
the Time that the Popes arrived at that Power 
they now are in Poſſeſſion of. Aſter their Advancement, 
ſprang up in /taly a great Number of petty Sovereigns, 
whoſe Power was ſtronger or weaker according as 


— —— 


—— 


1 It is Arrogance and Preſumption to | fay, that the Cardinal 
de Richelien gave the Kingdom of Fertugal to the Duke of Bra- 
ganxa. Halian Tranſlator, * | | 


they 
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they united to the Popes or other Princes. The moſt 
conſiderable, and thoſe who keep the reſt in Awe, 
are the Pope, the King of Spain, the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, and the Duke of Savoy. Many Republicks 
were formed at the ſame time, but the moſt Antient 
is that of Venice, which has maintained it ſelf to this 
Day more by its Politicks and excellent Maxims, than 
by the Strength of its Forces. To know the States 
of all theſe Princes, we muſt firſt read ſome exact 
Geography, as the Parallels of Father Briexius the Je- 
ſuit, and the Deſcriptions of Itah by Giavantonio Ma- 
gini and Leandro Alberti. Then may we run over ſome 
Voyage of Itah to know the Genius and Character of 
the People, That of Miſſon may be ſufficient, if we 
are on our Guard in the reading of it. We may join 
the Italia Regnante by Leti, or the Delices d Italie late- 
ly publiſhed in Holland. I ſay nothing of old Lay 
by Cluver or Ortelius, or Latium by Father Kircher, as 
they relate only to the Antient, and are of no uſe to 
the Modern Hiſtory, of which we are now treating. 
The [alia Sacra publiſhed by Ughelh is of great ule 
for the Eccleſiaſtical State of theſe Provinces, but can 
be of no Service to any, but thoſe who would dive 
deep into the Hiſtory of Iah, and alſo that of the 
Church. After the reading of Flavius Blondus and Si- 
gonius about the Empire of the Veſt, and the Kingdom 
of Itah, muſt be read the particular Story of each 
Principality, ſome of which are collected in that Trea- 
ſure of the Antiquities of Italy by Grævius (1). What 
regards the Aggrandiſement of the Popes is wrote by 
Morinus in his Hiſtory of the Delivery of the Church. 
To this muſt be added the Lives of the Popes, and 
Platina with the Additions of Panvinins may ſerve, 


— 


(i) Since continued by Burman at Zeyden in ſeyeral Volumes 
in Folio, | 
What 
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What Bale has wrote about the Popes is very faulty; 
as are thoſe Works publiſhed by d Cheſne and Bro- 
wins. Palazz4 has a great Number of Trifles and com- 
mon Things. Father Molinet's Buſineſs is only to ex- 
plain the Reverſes of the Papal Medals. Bonanni has 
ſomething more, and relates Things more at length (t). 
Giacconius and his Continuators enter more into parti- 
culars. The Pains they have taken, thought uſefal by 
many, ſeems tedious to others. This reading ought 
to be preceeded by the Deſcription of Rowe wrote by 
Father Donati, and the Relation of that Court by 
the Cardinal di Luca, and Girolamo Lunadoro. 
Above all the Republick of Venice ought to be con- 
ſidered carefully, I think that her Government, one 
of the wiſeſt in Europe, and her Members all verſed in 
the moſt refined Politics, require a more than ordinary 
attention. We may firſt ſee the Deſcription of Ve- 
nice by Sanſovino, Sabellico and Doglioni, although a 
little antiquated. Then ſhould we run over ſome 
Treatiſe about the Politicks and Government of this 
Republick. In this Contarini is curious, and alſo Gia- 
notti on whom the Advocate Nicolo Craſſo has made 
uſeful Notes, and Monſieur Amelot d Houſſay, who 
eaks, as is ſaid, too much Truth, to be admired b 
the Yenetians, and is therefore prohibited. | 
This Republick has many Hiſtorians, but not all of 
equal Reputation. The Hiſtory of Paolo Moroſini, 
which begins with the Foundation of the Republick, 
and ends 1n 1486, is the moſt eſteemed. That of 
Paruta, which comes down to the Year 1572, is no 
leſs valuable; but that of Pietro Giuſtiniani, whom the 
learned have commended with ſo much Juſtice, muſt 
not be omitted. The laſt Edition publiſhed in 1611, 


— 
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(+) He ends in 1500, with the Pontificate of Innocent XII. 
and is very juſtly eſteemed for his Skill in the Science of Medals, 
which be has ſhewn with much Care and Learning. 


although 
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although more large in its Hiſtorical Part, beſides fe- 
veral Pieces added to it, makes it not leſs neceſſary to 
have the other publiſhed at Venice in 1560, becauſe in 
that are ſome Hiſtorical Fats left out in the laſt. 
The Hiſtory of Cardinal Bembo, who follows Sabell;- 
cus, ſo finely and excellently wrote, comprizes only 
thirty Years from 1480 to 1513. Theſe were dith- 
cult Times, in which the Power of the Republick 
ſhone with great Splendour. That of Andrea Moro- 
ſaui begins from the Year 1521, and ends in 1615. 
To which muſt be added that of the Cavaliere and 
Procurator Nani, which reaches from 1613 to 1671. 
This Hiſtory is really of value, and was tranſlated in- 
to the French Tongue with much Exactneſs (+). 
Thoſe of Michel Foſcarini, and the living Senator Pietro 
Garzoni are eſteemed. 4 | | 
Although the Hiſtory of Venice be fine in all Parts 
of ir, for the Wiſdom of its Government, which for 
ſo many Ages has preſerved it felt exactly the ſame. 
Notwithſtanding this, 1 ſay, there are ſome particular 
critical Times ought to be ſtudied more carefully, 
when the Republick more eminently ſignalized their 
Prudence and Force. The Wars of the Venetians with 
the Genoweſe in the Fourteenth Century, the League of 
Cambray at the beginning of the Sixteenth, and the Dif- 
ferences between this Republic and the Court of Rome 
in 1605, and the two following Years, are the moſt 
conſiderable Events, and Hiſtories of them have been 
written by ſeveral Men of Figure. Andrea Macenigo 
publiſhed in 1525, what concerned the League and 
War of Cambray, in which was employed all the Force 
of Europe againſt this Republick, without being able to 


humble her according to their Intentions, The Ab- 


— 


(J Tranſlated into Eg by Sir Robert Horywoed Kut. 
| bog 
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bot dw Bos has renewed our Curioſity as to this Point; 
having treated this Matter in a manner very exa and 
neat. His League of Cambray is no leſs a political 
Treatiſe, by the RefleQions he makes, than H iſto- 
rical. f f ; 1 

In the Quarrel between this Republick and Pope 
Paul V, the Queſtion was, whether the Republich, as 
a Secular Prince, could forbid Laicks giving their E- 
ſtates to Eccleſiaſtical Perſons or Communities with- 
out the publick Authority? Whether Monaſteries or 
Hoſpitals could be founded without the Conſent of 
the Republick? To conclude, Whether the Magiſtrates 
had a Right to publiſh the Offences of Eccleſiaſticks. 
On both Sides were publiſhed many Papers and Books, 
but amongſt thoſe who have defended the Republick, 


Father Paul is the beſt. In the third Volume of the 


Negotiations of Freſue Canaye, Ambaſſador of France 
with this Republicł, may be ſeen the Difficulties there 
were before they could come to an Accommodation. 
There may we ſee alſo the Diligence uſed by the 
King of France to pacify theſe two Courts. 

As the Repnblick, of Venice poſſeſſes many States and 
Cities of conſideration in Itah, it would be well lightly 
to touch on their Hiſtory, which is very curious, as 
well for the Antiquities of the Cities themſelves, as 
for their ſingular and various Events. Theſe Cities 
are Padoua, where is a famous Univerſity, Verona once 
poſſeſſed by the Scaligers, who were their Princes, Vi- 
cenxa, Breſcia, Bergamo, Treviſi, Udine, and many o- 
thers not inferior to theſe mentioned. 


Although the principal Hiſtories of the Dukedom 


of Milan, are inſerted in the Antiquities of Itah by 
Grevins, we have alſo ſome particular Hiſtorians. An- 
dreas Alciatus comes to the Year 364. Georgius Meru- 


la, and Triſtano Calco come nearer our Times. Cori 
is much valued, bur I eſteem the Edition of 1503 
more than the laſt, Here may we unite the particu- 

e than THe latte Here IN e un 
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lar Lives of the Dukes of Milan, with the Hiſtories 
of the principal Cities of this Dukedom, which are in 
the Catalogue, which compoſes the ſecond Volume. 

The Deſcription of the Kingdom of Naples, the 
Theatre of fo great Revolutions, is wrote by Ottavio 
Beltruno and Caraccioli. That of its chief City by 
Franceſco de Magiſtris. Her Hiſtory is alſo wrote faith- 
fully by Collenuzio, Pontanus, and Summonte. We 
may here add what was publiſhed at Paris in 1701. 
This laſt Book contains the Hiſtory of the middle 
Age, or Deſcent of the Normans into that Kingdom. 
The laſt Inſurrection which happened in 1647, is ex- 
plained with greater Clearneſs in the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Guiſe, a principal Actor in this Tragedy, 
and by Count Galeax xo Gualdo. 

The Hiſtorians of Sicily are collected together, but 
we need only read what Buonfiglio has done, the An- 
nals of Palermo by Agoſtino Inveges + with the Anti- 
quities of Syracuſe by Arabella. 

Guichenon has publiſhed a fine Hiſtory of the Houſe 
of Savoy, and Papirins Maſſon has wrote the Elo- 
gia of thoſe Princes; but theſe, though juſt and 
good, may be a little moderated by the Letters called 


Savoiarde, where may be found many curious Parti- 


culars of ſeveral Affairs, which that Illuſtrious Fami- 
ly has had with the Court of France. Here may we 
join that fine and important Letter, which the 
wrote to the Pope concerning the laſt War of Savoy. 
In it with — 4 Moderation and Eloquence are re- 
lated all the Motives of the War, and the Reaſons 
the King of France had to enter in Arms the States of 


— 


+ Our Author has followed Coſfus, and in the Catalogue the 
fame Guide followed by Stravius in his Biblioth. Hiſtor, p. 695. 
There is alſo another Error in Bibl. Sluſrana, p. 488, in which 
this Author is called Ingeves. But to know truly who this 
Ingeves is, conſult Mongitore in his Bibl. Sicul. Tom, 1. p. 87. 
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that Prince. In reading that Letter one cannot but 
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admire the Order and Patience of the King, who fo 
long deferred diſcovering his Reſentment of the Be- 
haviour of that Prince towards him. The Abbee Lille, 


that learned and knowing Gentleman, has publiſhed a cu- 


rious Diſſertation concerning the Original of the Houſe 
of Savoy. He would prove that theſe Princes ought 
to be conſidered as Crowned Heads. Father Menod 
has printed at Turin a Piece on the ſame Subject in 
the Year 1633, and a French Letter to the ſame Pur- 
poſe was privately printed at Paris. | 

The Hiſtory of Ravenna wrote by Roſſi is very ex- 
at. That of Florence has been the Subject of the 
ableſt Pens in Italy, nor need we be ſurprized at it, 
as the Princes of this Family, have in all Times been 
the Protectors of Sciences, and the Patrons of the 
Learned. Scala and Maleſpinis Hiſtory reach not the 
thirteenth Age. Villani carries it on to 1364, Leonar- 
do Aretino to 1404. Buoninſegni to 1409. Poggius to 


1454. Machiavelli and Gian Michel Bruti to 1492. 


It ſeems they were afraid to tread too cloſe on the 
Heels of Time, that we might not be prejudiced as 
to their Sincerity. The Hiſtories of Florence pub- 
liſhed by Scipione Ammirato come lower, and with ſome 
time of the Republick comprize ſome Part of the Go- 
vernment of the Grand Dukes. The Anecdoti di Fi- 
renze by Yarillas were in great Reputation while in Ma- 
nuſcript, but ſince printed, they have loſt their Eſteem. 
But we may however read them, and join the Lives 
of the Princes of the Houſe of Medici, either in Ge- 
neral, - or Particulars, being very curious and much 
valued. 

Platina, and Antonio Poſſevino have wrote well as to 
the Hiſtory of Mantoua. The Treaſure of the An- 
tiquities of Itah will afford us what's neceſſary for 
the Republick of Genoua, whoſe principal Hiſtorians 
are Azoſtino Giuſtiniani, Foglieta, Bizaro, and Bonfadio. 


We 
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We may alſo read at our Leiſure the Hiſtory of 
Genoua, by the Chevalier de Mailly, but the Book 
has in it all the Emptineſs of its Author. | 

We are obliged with all thefe particular Hiſtories 


to ſupply the Defect of a general Italian Hiſtory, 


which made an able Man + fay, that the Jrakans 
are rich in the particular Stories of their different 
States, but want a perfect Body of Hiſtory. 


ARTICIL E III. 


Of the Hiſtory of SWITZERLAND aid the 
NETHERLANDS. 


1 SHALL join together the Hiſtory of theſe two 


Republicks, as they began almoſt in our own Time, 


though we muſt own that their Characters are very 
different. The Swiſs have made themſelves eſteemed 
ſor their bearing Hardſhips, and their Fidelity, and 
many Princes have had the Satisfaction of being 


their Allies. The Dutch alſo are courted by many 


Powers, not ſo much for fear of their Enmity, as 
to profit by their Commodities, which they with 
much Fatigue hunt for in other Parts of the 
World. YL e 

The Republick of the Swiſſers owes its Riſe to 
three Country Men, who diſplayed to their Neigh- 
bours the Calamities to which they were reduced, 
by the exceſſive Rigour of ſome Miniſters. The 


Love of 1 made them riſe in the Year 1305, 


againſt thoſe who attempted to oppreſs them. Of 


UT ne” 


+.Father Rais in his Inſtructions concerning Hiſtory, 
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this Revolt take here the Occaſion, . Geſler, whom the 
Emperor Albert had placed over them as Governour, 
would make them ſubmit to an idle Whim, of 
which he had Cauſe afterwards ſorely to . repent. 
He had built a Fort called the Toke, near Altorf, a 
chief City of the Canton of Zurich, and on its Top 
placed a Pole covered by a Hat, to which he pre- 
tended they ſhould pay the fame Reſpect as ro, the 
Emperor himſelf. William Tell, enraged at this Ex- 
travagance, boldly paſſed by this Pole without ſalu- 
ting it. He was immediately laid hold on, and for- 
eed to ſubmit to ſome Correction, and was afterwards 
condemned to perperual Impriſonment in a. Caſtle in 
the Middle of a Lake. While they were conduct- 
ing him to this Place, a Storm aroſe, which drove the 
Boar to the Bank, where he was reſcued from the 
Hands of his Enemies. This rigorous. Treatment 
gave occaſion to the three Cantons, of Zurich, Swiſs, 

and Underval, to ſet themſelves at Liberty. 
Although from this Time we may date the Hiſto- 
ry of the Swiſs Repablick, yet the Courage of the 
People of Helvetia was known Ages before. Their 
Name is mentioned with Honour in the Commentaries 
ot Cæſar, and the Hiſtory of Charles the Great. In 
the Time of this laſt Prince they had Priviledges, and 
were governed with a Dependance on the Empire. 
In the Decline of the Family of Charles the Great, 
and the Differences between the. Emperors and the 
Popes, they made fo good uſe of theſe Conjunctures, 
that they ſet up a new Government, bur again find- 
ing themſelves oppreſſed by their Nobility, they 
were obliged to beg the Aſſiſtance of Rodulph, Count 
of berg, who confirmed their Privileges in the 
Year 1291, eighteen Years after he was elected Em- 
peror. Albert his Son Duke of Auſtria, who reign- 
ed ſome Time after him, attempted to enſlave them. 
He gave them Governors, who treated them fo — 
ab 
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that the People were fully perſwaded, that the Miſ- 
fortunes they ſhould ſuffer in a Rebellion would be 
more ſupportable, than thoſe under which at preſent 
they groaned. This was begun, as I have mentioned 
before, by the Cantons of Swiſf, Zurich, and Vader 
val, who in the Year 1315 defeated Leopold, Duke 
of Auſtria, Son of the Emperor Albert. In the Year 
1339, the Cantons of Lucerne, Zurich, Glaris, and 
Zug, unired to the three firſt. The Alliance which 
Lovis XI. of France made with them gave them a 
Reputation. The Canton of Bern entered into this 
Confederacy in 13 50. Thoſe of Friburg and Solo- 
thurn in 148 1. Thoſe of Baſil and Schaffhouſſen in 
1501. And, to conclude, the laſt, which made up 
the Number of Thirteen Cantons, was Appenſel, which 
was taken under the Protect ion of the others in 14525 
but not received into the Number of Cantons be- 
fore 1513. Again their Power encreaſed by the Ci- 
ties which threw themſelves under their Protection, 
or ſought their Alliance; amongſt which are the Ci- 
ties of St. Gall, the Griſons, the Yaleſe, the County 
and City of Neufchatel, and alſo the Cities granted 
to them by Maximilian Sforza, for having re- eſtabliſn- 
ed him in the Dukedom of Milan. The Kings of 
France have been always their Allies, and Henry II. 


had ſo good a Correſpondence with them, that they 
held at the Baptiſmal Font Claude of France. Some 


Authors affirm, that Francis I, had paid them the 
ſame Compliment for three of his Sons, who were 
called by the Names of the three Children of the 
fiery Purnace in Babylon, Shadrac, Meſec, and Abednes 
go, and afterwards, as they ſay, changed their Names 
into Francis, Henry, and Charles. As theſe People 


have the ſame Character with the antient Gault and 


Germans, they have had no Ambition to publiſh 
their Actions. We find the Hiſtory of their Na. 
tion is not very clear. Their principal Hiſtorians me 
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be reduced to theſe, Franciſcns Guillemaus, Joannes 
Stunfius, Joſtas Simterus, Johannes Svicerns, and Plan- 
tinus, but the Reading of theſe Authors ought to be 
preceded by that of the Swiſs Repmblick by Simler, 
and the other printed in Holland in the Year 

1617 / 
| In no Republick has there been more remarkable 
Events than in that of Holland, Scarce had they 
withdrawn themſelves from the Spaniſh Government, 
but they ſeemed in a State to give Laws to other 
Princes, or at leaſt oblige them to court their Alli- 
ance. Although this Repnblick had formerly parti- 
cular Governors, their Hiſtory is not fo conſiderable 
from the Year 1426, when theſe Provinces fell to 
the Dukes of Burgundy. Theſe poſſeſſed them to 
the Year 1478, when Mary, only Daughter and 
ſole Heireſs of Charles the Hardy laſt Duke of Bur- 
gundy, brought them as a Dowry to Maximilian 
Arch-duke of Auſtria, afterwards Emperor, and Grand- 
father of Charles V. This laſt Prince gave them to 
his Son Philip TI. King of Spain, and this Prince en- 
joyed them̃ in Peace to the Year 1566, when, the 
Fear of the Inquiſition, the imperious Temper of 
Cardinal de Grarval, the infupportable Severity of 
the Duke of Alva, the Impoſition of the tenth Pen- 
ny upon all Merchandiſe that was ſold, and an In- 
fringement of the Privileges of the Country, obli- 
ged tlieſe Provinces to take up Arms, make a Con- 
federacy amongſt themſelves, and at laſt withdraw 
themſelves from the Government of this Prince, 
as they did in the Year 1579. Afterwards, 'by the 
Aſſiſtances of France and England, they ſo bravely 
maintained themſelves, that the Spaniards, after conſu- 


ming great Numbers of Men, were forced at long 


run to acknowledge them for a Free State, indepen- 
dent and ſovereign, which was intitely finiſhed by the 
Treaty of Munter, in the Year 1648. _ 
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This Republick is ſo conſiderable for the Rank 
it holds at preſent amongſt the Powers of Europe, 
and for the Influence it has in their Affairs, that 
it is not only uſeful, but neceſſary to attend, eſpe- 

»cially to its Foundation, Conduct, and principal 
Tranſactions. e 

I don't deſign here to ſay any Thing in particu- 
lar as to the Deſcription of the Country, or of the 
antient Hiſtory of the Low Countries, as in this Stu- 
dy is more Curioſity than real Uſe. I content m 
ſelf to take notice, that the one 1s happily executed by 
Ortelius, Pontus Heuterus and Altmgins, and the Hi- 
ſtory of the more diſtant Times, is wrote by Buche- 
rins a Flemiſh Jeſuit, by Daveus, Vaſſelbourg, and 
Aarianus Schriechins, but principally by Vredius in his 
exact and careful Work concerning the Earls of 
Flanders, printed in the Year 1650, 

The Hiſtory of the middle Age has as little Ad- 
vantage in it. It is wrote by the fame Vredius, by 
Miræus in his Annals, and in the Chronica Belgica by 
Gilles de Roye, and a great Number of other Wiriters. 
We may lightly skim over this Hiſtory, and leave 
to the Natives the tedious Comfort of Studying 
with Application theſe Times, and diſcovering ſome 
Ulſe and Benefit, where has been obſerved by others, 
nothing but much ſuperfluous Traſh. We have not 
however, omitted to inſert in the Catalogue at the 
End of this Work, the chief of thoſe Hiſtorians, and 
this is done not ſo much to adviſe the Reading, as 
to content thoſe who have Patience enough, and but 
an indifferent Task to embark deeply in ſuch a kind 
of Study. It may be obſerved, that under this Hi- 
ſtory of Holland, we include that of French and Spa- 
niſh Flanders, Brabant, Guelderlaud, the Counties of 
Hainault, and Namur, and the Dukedom of Luxem- 
bourg, ſince as they were poſſeſſed by the ſame or 
different Princes, there was always fo ſtrict a Ms | 
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between each other, that it is difficult to know their 
Hiſtory ſeparately. 

For the modern Hiſtory we may take firſt ſome 
Deſcription of all the low Countries. That of 
Guiciardini, Zeilerus, or Golnitius are excellent for this 
end, though the Teatro Belgico of Leti may be ſuffi- 
cient, or that of the Low Countries printed in the 
Year 1649. Les Delices d' Holland et du Pais Bas 
might be ot ſome help, yet theſe two Works are ſo ill 
wrote, and in ſo bad a Method, that it is neither a Re- 
putation to adviſe, or of any Uſe to read them. - 

We ſhould peruſe them who have treated of the 
Government, and internal Policy, the Intereſts and 
Forces of this Republich. As the State of theſe Pro- 
vinces has undergone many Changes, and is now grea- 
ter, now leſs, according to the Fortune their Arms 
have had; we muſt read therefore the Pieces wrote 
in different Times. Boxhornizs has publiſhed one, in 
which the Dutch found ſo much Truth, that they 
thought fit to baniſh him. Schookines, and the Au- 
thor of Leo Belgicus, have ſucceeded very well in 
what they have ſaid on this Head. But we muſt 
not omit the Relation wrote in Zeliav» by Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, who ſpeaks with ſo deep an Inſight into 
the Affairs of this Infant Republick, and we may fi- 
niſh with Sir William Temple. Here may we ſtop 
a little longer than on the others, as he is more 
modern, and being employed in the management of 
Affairs, he has carefully examined the Strength and 
Weakneſs of this Repablick. 

From hence may we paſs to the general Hiſtory of 
theſe Provinces, 4 ·˖[ô1(— ſrom \ # Troubles and 
Revolutions, which opened the Way to the Founda- 
tion of this Republick. The Hiſtorians which de- 
ſerve ſome regard, are Burgundus, Meurſius, Meterem, 
Grotius, Bertins, Reidanus, and Baudins, The firſt 
indeed I think is attached too blindly to the Sparſ 
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Party, and with very little Reaſon is fired againſt 
the Prince of Orange. Meurſius on the other Hand, 
although in general an exact and ſincere Writer, ve- 
ry frequently injures the Spaniards. Father Strada 
endeavours to ſhew his fine Latin Style, which is 
not always free from Error, as that Learned, bur too 
ſevere Critick Scioppins, has proved. The Political 
Reflections aimed at by Strada, for which ſome 
term him the * Tacitus of Flanders, have made the 
more ſenſible conſider him as the Modern Seneca, 
an importunate Broacher of Morals, and a Preacher 
out of Seaſon. Notwithſtanding all that Light, 
with which he pretends to dazzle the Eyes of his 
Readers, he is diſcovered injudicious, f as he treats on 
every Thing but the War of Flanders, of which he 
had promiſed a faithful Account. Ir ſeems to me, 
that they are rather Characters of Particulars, which 
he has bunglingly tacked together, than a Body of 
Hiſtory, as towards the end only he Handles his 
principal Argument, which much weakens the Credit 
of his Narrations. Again, he is roo tedious upon Trifles, 
which ought to have been altogether omitted, or 
lightly touched on. Add to this, that he pretends 
to talk of the Mechanick Part of War, an Affair 
he was entirely ignorant of, wherefore Cardinal 
Bentivoglio ſaid of his Hiſtory, that it was more for 
the uſe of a College, than a Comrt. But if we would 
read him, we may correct him with the Hiſtory of this 
Cardinal; wrote with ſo much Solidiry, Propriety, and 
Perſpicuity. Mereren, puſh'd on by a great natural 
Inclination towards Hiſtory, and provided with a large 
Collection of excellent Memoirs, undertook to Write 
the Revolutions of the Lom Countries, and has done 
2 gelgii Tacitus Famianus Strada. Oldemb. Addit. ad The ſaur. 
Rerum pub. Corrmgit. Tom, 3. p. 158. | 

See in the Parrhaſiana by Mr. Le Clere, printed in Engliſh at 


Lond. 1700, g vo. pag. 139, 140, 141, Ge. an impartial Cha 
xaGer of Strada, which very much anſwers this here given. 
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it with a Candour and Sincerity, which ſupply the 
other Abilities he wanted. The Hiſtory of Gren 
is a compleat Work, That ſmall Matter of Obſcu- 
rity he ſometimes has, ſhews his Energy and Con- 
ciſeneſs, and makes him appear ſomewhat more a 
Tacitus than the other Hiſtorians. He has per- 
fectly diſcovered the Intrigues, all the Engines and 
Motives of this War. None practiſed leſs Politicks, 
and none has Writ. of them better. His Hiſtory 
which concludes with the Truce of 1609, is con- 
tinued to the Treaty of Nimiguen by a famed Au- 
thor, maſqued under the Name of Neuville Xx. I 
dare not affirm this Continuation is good. The 
Author had neither Abilities, nor the neceſſary Helps 
to ſucceed. True it is, we don't live in Times 
yet ſo diſtant as not to hope an exact Hiſtory of 
what has happened in this Republic formed almoſt 
in our own Days. The Archives of Princes are 
ſhut, the Cloſets of Miniſters are not open, we know 
well the Tranſactions, but not the true Reaſons of 
hem. This is the true Knowledge of Hiſtory. 
Bertius and Reidanus are very exact and ſincere, 
In our Reading we ſhould principally ſtop a Mo- 
ment on the Morives' of this Revolution: Many 
have explained them, but none entered into them 
with more Clearneſs and Truth than Grotius. There 
are many other Works of the ſame Time, which, as 
numerous, I omit ſpeaking of them here, giving 
only che beſt in the Catalogue at the end of this 
- HoLLAND, which had ſupported her ſelf againſt the 
whole Force of Spain, was near Deſtruction by a 
religious Quarre] between the Arminians and Gomariſts.. 
Prince Maurice, who knew well how to uſe an Op- 
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Ballet, who was at St. Civille in Huis near Clermont in the 
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portunity, made a ical Queſtion of Divini- 
a State I We know the Original of 
theſe Conteſts ſo fatal to the Republick. John d Ol. 
den Barneveldt great Penfioner * of Holland, uſed 
all his endeavours to maintain the Liberty, and be- 
cauſe in War time the Captain-General had a great 
Power, Count Maurice always obſtrufted the Ne- 
gotiations with Spain. On the contrary Barnevelde 
endeavoured with all his Might to make a Truce 
to weaken the Authority of the General, who re- 
ſented highly theſe Politicks. At the ſame Time Jacobus 
Arminins Divinity Profeſſor at Leyden, wrote on 
Grace and other Heads, with more Moderation and 
Gentleneſs than the generality of the pretended Re- 
formed. After the Death of Arminius, this Opinion 
was attacked by Franciſcus Gomarnus. The chief Ma- 
giſtrates, amongſt whom were Barneveldt and Grotius 
embraced the fide of Arminius, or the Remonſtrants. 
Count Maurice, now Prince of Orange by the Death 
of his Brother, declared for the Party of the Gomariſts 
or Avti-Remonſtrants, This Prince, whoſe only Aim 
was to attack their Liberty, and make himſelf Sove- 
raign, took this Occaſion to attempt it. He ma- 
naged Theologically State Affairs, and made uſe of 
this religious Pretence to oppreſs Barneveldt and the 
other Protectors of the Republik. But by a very 
odd Fatality, Holland had the good Fortune to free 
herſelf, though her brave Defenders had the Misfor- 
tune to be facrificed. A clear Account of this Af- 
fair may be found in the Memoirs of Maunier and 
Writings of Grotius on this Head, viz. The Piety of 
the States of Hollarid, and the Apology for the chief Mi- 
niſters of this Republick, My Reader will be, doubt- 
les, much concerned to ſee Barneveldr, that venera- 
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ble old Man die on a Scaffold, and condemned by 
thoſe, whoſe Liberty he ſo gloriouſly defended, and 
to which he fell a Martyr. 3\ : 
Scarce were the United Provinces eſtabliſhed by the 

Treaty of Munſter, in the Year 1648, but they were 
near a total Deſtruction, from the Prince of Orange. 
Thar Prince always, like his Predeceſſors, aſpired to 
the Sovereignty of this Republic, but by good For- 
tune for the States, He died big of great De- 
ſigns, which he had not Time to execute. He leſt 
only a poſthumous Son, who was that prudent Poli- 
tician * thar Prince born to concert great Deſigns, 
and fit for the whole Management of that Govern- 
ment which he exerciſed with ſo much Dexterity, 
and fo good Succeſs in England, and Holland, not to 
fay in all Europe. LES” 
Several Writers, good and bad, have publiſhed ſe- 
parate Pieces of the Hiſtory of Holland, fince the 
Truce of 1609. We may read what is wrote by 
Grotins, Heinſius, and Baxhornius, with the Lives of 
the great Men of this Repablick. + 

IT be particular Hiſtory of Provincesand Cities, affords 
little Pleaſure, except to the Natives. There are ſome 
few Authors, who being not too prolix, may be uſe- 
fully read by Foreigners, ſor the exact Information 
of the general Hiſtory of theſe Provinces. One of 
theſe is Grammaye, ſo judicious and faithful in what 
be has ſaid about the Cities and Provinces of the 
Low Countries, We may join Grotius and Tiſus as to 
the Earls of Holland, the Annals of Zealand by Mat- 
haus Foſſms, the Hiſtory of Vrrecht by Antonius Mar- 
theus, and the Republick of Friezlavd by Dbbe 
Emmins, with a ſmall Number of other Wri- 
ters. 
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The Nobility of the Low Countries, although yer 
conſiderable, is not what it was before theſe Revo» 
Jutions; however, it deſerves ſome {mall Application, 4 
but we have here little Aſhſtance for this Kind of Stu- 
dy. There are the following Books. The Stemmata by 
Mirens, the Genealogy of the Counts of Naſſau, the 
Hiſtory of the two Houſes of Taſfis and Sohier, the 
Searches into the Nobility of Flanders, the Trophies 
of Brabant, with the Theatre of the Nobility of 
that Province, printed in 1705. The Genealogies of 
the Earls of Flanders, the Annals of the Houſe of 
Lynden, and the Mirrour of the Nobles of Hatbaye. 
hat is deſirable of other Parts, is contained in the 
Hiſtories of Provinces, Cities, and Abbies, The 
Works of Miræus, concerning the Charters and Donati» 
ons of Flanders, give great Light to the Knowledge 
of their Families. We cannot but own, that there is an 
infinite Labour, almoſt a Labyrinth in this Sort of 
Study, as theſe Genealogies muſt be extracted from 
ſo great a Number of Memoirs, which give perhaps 
few Particularities, and often, ſcarce give us, not 
only not the Original and Succeſſion of Families, 
but leſs, even the State they are in at pre- 
ſent, 
I will ſay nothing of the Character of thoſe Peo- f 
le, or credit what St. Evremont ſays of them in 
bis Diſcourſes ; that we ſee in them a Confirmation of 
what the Emperor Charles V. commonly ſaid, that 
there was no Nation, which abhorred the Name i 
of Slavery more than the Flemings, and who bore it 
with more Patience, when it was attended with a little 
Humanity and Gentleneſs. 
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Of the Hiſtories of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 


N the World there is not an Hiſtory leſs ob- 
ſcure than that of England after the ninth Cen- 
tury. For this a learned Man aligns a very natural 
Reaſon. We read, ſays Father Mabillon * one Thi 
very conſiderable in the Preface, ar the Armin of 
the Hiſtory of Mauthe Paris, viz. that there was 
a Cuſtom in England, that in each Mitred Abbey, of 
the Order of St. Benedict, ſome Religious of Abiliry 
and Care, was appointed to regiſter what happened 
conſiderable in 0 Kingdom, and after the Death of 
every Kings theſe different Memoirs were laid before 
2 general Chapter of the Order, to be reduced to a 
of Hiſtory, which was preſerved in Archives 
for the Inſtruction of Poſterity. For this Reaſon, 
is it, that the Hiſtory of Exgland is clearer than 
r | k 
We muſt aſcend to the Beginning of the Ninth 
Century to have an exact Knowledge of the Affairs 
of this Monarchy. The Multitude of Sovereigns 
who were Maſters in this Iſle, occaſions great Con- 
fuſion in their Hiſtory before King Egbert, This 
Prince united the ſeven Kingdoms Kon by the 
Saxons. The Revolutions ſo whimſical and extraor- 
dinary that happened in England, and the Relations which 
it afterwards bore a long Time with Frauce, ſhould 
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engage us to ſtudy their Hiſtory with more Attens 


Cuanbden has given the Publick an excellent Deſcrip- 
tion of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Tre- 
laid, and as there may have been ſome Changes in the 
Seventeenth Century, (in the Beginning of which it 
was wrote) Gibſon therefore, a Man famous through- 
out England for his Learning, has twice tranſlated it 
into Engliſh, and made conſiderable Additions, in 
which he has given us what there is curious of An- 
tiquity in theſe three Kingdoms. We may alſo with 
Advantage peruſe the e of Great-Britain, pub- 
liſhed by Speed. This Work, wrote with ſo much 
Care, not only gives an exact Deſcription of this 
Monarchy, and a juſt Idea of the Manners of its 
Inhabitants, the State of its antient and modern Go- 
vernment, but alſo the Hiſtory of its Princes, down 
to James I. It may not perhaps be uſeleſs to run 
over that fine Deſcription of the two Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, printed at Amſterdam, in the 
Year 1700. In it we may have the Pleaſure of 
ſeeing exactly deſcribed what England. has remarkable. 
But if we can't procure. any of. theſe Works, we 
muſt be contented with the ſmall Volumes which 
Rautgerns Hermannidas publiſhed in the Year 1661. 

Other Authors there are who have well explained 
what regards the State and Government of this 
Kingdom. The Common- wealth of Exglaud by Sir 
Thomas Smith, is very conciſe and exact. But as tlie 
Revolutions of the Seventeenth Century, have made 
ſome Change in the Politicks and Form of this Go- 
vernment, we- ſhould conſult the Pieces publiſhed al- 
ter theſe Commotions. We may look on the pre- 
ſent State of England, by Chamberlain, printed in the 


Year 1667, and afterwards tranſlated into French, in 
oh alſo reprinted in the Years 1692, and 1710, 
and foveral other Times before and ſince, as in it 
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ſome Things are changed to make it conformable to 
the Government eſtabliſhed after the laſt (*) Revo- 
lution. We may alſo here join the Reſpublice Scotie 
& Hibernie, publiſhed at Zeyaen, in the Year 1628, 
Alchough theſe three Kingdoms are now under one 
Sovereign, they have not been always united, and 
notwithſtanding their Vion, are governed according 
to their own Laws and Cuſtoms. But one Study there 
is, to which we are indiſpenſably obliged, before we 
can apply ourſelves to that of the Politicks of Eng- 
land, and that is the Hiſtory, Power and Privileges 
of the Parliament of this Kingdom. Our Ig- 
norance in this Point may occaſion us ſome Surprize, 
when we find that their Kings (*) are only conſi- 
dered as the firf# Subjefts of the Realm, who depend 
as much upon the Parliament, as the Parliament u 


on the Prince. We may obſerve alſo, that the 
greateſt Part of the Misfortunes which have happen- 


ed to ſome of their late Kings, have partly been oc- 


caſioned becauſe they would not be conſtrained in 
ſuch a Dependance, now conſidered as one of the 
Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom. As to this 
Point, we may ' truſt two Works, the firſt is an 
Abridgement of the Hiſtory of the Parliament of 
England, printed in the Year 1651. The ſecond a 
Difſertation about the Form of Government, and con- 


—_— the Parliament of this Kingdom, printed ar 
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by Gibſon, in the Year 1698 amongſt the 
poſthumous Works of Sir Henry Spelman, that Man 
of vaſt Abilities, to whom England has fo great Ob- 
ligations. | | 


. 


* The Editions printed before 1688, are the moſt valuable; 
as uncaſtrated. | 

* Theſe Words are faithfully tranſlated from the Author, 
and not to be eſteemed as the Sentiments of the 1 
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With ſome brevity I think we ought to Study 
the Antient Hiſtory of this Monatchy, as it has no 
Relation with the Affairs of the Church. Thoſe 
firſt Times indeed are not ſo important and conſi- 
derable, as the five or fix laſt Ages. Two Aus 
thors we have of Note, who have made much Noiſe 
in the World, Ailton and Selden, who have applyed 
chemſelves particularly to write this Hiſtory. Thei 
Abilities incline us to Judge that they have execu- 
ted well what they undertook. If theſe Writers are 
not at Hand, we may uſe the Introduction to the 
Hiſtory of England by Sir William Temple, or the 
firſt Volume of the Revolutions of Father Orleans, 
brief enough not to tire, and long enough to in- 
ſtruct us in what is neceſſary to be known of 
thoſe diſtant Times. ; 

In William the Conqueror we will begin our more 
certain and particular Study of the Hiſtory of Es- 
gland. In the Reign of this Prince it begins to be 
more clear, and the Revolution of Things more im- 
portant. - Not to ſpeak of the Life of that King 
publiſhed in Engliſʒß by Samuel Clarke, which is uſe- 
leſs ro thoſe who don't underſtand the Language, we 
have many Authors of the ſame Time who have 
wrote this Hiſtory with great exactneſs, amongſt 
theſe are Mathew Paris, Eadmer, and Wilkam of Neu- 
bery. The firſt is thought the beſt Hiſtorian * for 
the thirteenth Age, and it may be for a Part of the 
Age foregoing. Eadmer is eſteemed for his Since- 
rity, and William of + Newbury for the Propriety of 
his Expreſſion and ſolid Senſe. Theſe three Writers, 
with Thomas of Malſingham, have given us the Hi- 
ſtory of the Kings of England of the Maſculine 
Line from William the Conqueror; bur we ſhould 
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join what we find alſo in the Nermami Seriptores 
publiſhed by Ducbeſue. Before we come to Henry 
VII, we meet two great Occurrences, which we 
ought to look into, and thoſe are the Troubles, 
which were in this Kingdom, between. the Houſes 
of ork. and Lancaſter about the Succeſſion, and the 
Wars of France and England, which were not con- 
cluded till under Charles VII. The Hiſtory of the 
firſt of theſe Affairs is wrote by Biondi and Roſemond: 
The Wars of France and England may be found 
in the Authors on the general Hiſtory of this King- 
dom, and in the Hiſtorians which I have mention- 
ed, in treating of the Hiſtory of France. 
To fave our ſelves the Trouble of Reading theſe 
different Books, we may conſult fome of the 
moſt judicious Authors of the General Hiſtory of 
England, the Chief of whom are Pohdore Vergil, Au- 


| arew an Cheſue, Father. Orleans, Lett, and Larrey. 1 
omit the Abridgments publiſhed by Verdier and Yael. 

They are Hiſtorians too miſerable to deſerve uy Re- 
equal 


gard. The others we have cited are not 

Merit. Although Pohdore Virgil writes in a pure 
Style, although his Relations are amuſing, yet is 
he not always exact, but often too ſuperficial. We 
may obſerve alſo, that as he was up in a Go- 
vernment different from that of England, he has 


not ſo deeply entered into the State of Affairs and 


Politicks of this Kingdom, as not to have been guil- 
ty of Failings. Long fince was it faid of Andrew 
Ducheſue, that he ſucceeded well in particular Hiſto- 
ries, but that he has ever halted, and even forced his 
general Hiſtories he has prinred. 


That of England is worſe than any of his others. 
It cannot be termed a Hiſtory, but Facts looſely 
tacked to each other. He writes in a languid 
Style, enters ſhallowly into Affairs, as he was unac- 
— quainted with the Art of knowing Men, and has 
2 nothing 
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nothing but a bare Relation of their Actions, which 
without doubt, proceeds from the little Pains he had 
taken to ſtudy human Paſſions. He had applyed 
himſelf to nothing but ſearching Libraries; or At- 
chives of Princes, arid Churches which afford a Light 
for particular Hiſtory, and in this it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, he ſucceeded well. The Judgment given by Lar- 
rey of the Revolutions of England by Father f Orleans, 
is of great Uſe to him as to what he has wrote of 
Queen Elizabeth. Larrey praiſes his Sincerity, and 
this Elogium of the Sincerity of Father Orleans, in 
relation to a Queen (Who would have given a pro- 
per Opportunity to Writers, more partial to ſcreen 
her great perſonal Endowments)- ſhould prejudice a 
Reader in fayour of the whole Work of this Fa- 
ther. In Truth, he has put in Practice, what him- 
felf obſerves, ought to be found in all exact Abridg- 
ments of Hiſtory. He ſhews en paſſant what we 
ſhould not be ignorant of, and diſplays fully what 
we ſhould know. He has alſo, with ſome Delica- 
cy, omitted the ordinary Method of Hiſtorians, who 
are ever drawing Characters, or diſcourſing on the 
Cauſes and Motives of Actions. Theſe Authors are 
not aware of the Danger there is in ſeeking rather to 
paint well, than to repreſent truly. A fine Thought 
paſſes naturally from the Imagination into the Pen, 
as this judicious Writer obſerves, and while the He- 
roe i panegyrized, the Truth ſuffers. Father Orleans 
in this Work, comes down to the End of the laſt 
Century almoſt, which no Hiſtorian had attempted 
before him, and had. the Fortune to receive much 
Light from that ſo Pious King, the unfortunate Oc- 
cs of thoſe calamitous Revolutions, which ſub- 


preface to the 2d Volume of Larrey's Hiſtory of England, 

+ Juſtly and without Alteration tranſlated by Capt, Stevens, 
recommended by Mr. Arch-deacon Echard, and printed in 1711 
and 1922; at Lond. 8v0. 
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ſiſt even to this Day. Leti has collected in his Te- 
atro Britannico, what could not be found, but with 
much Trouble, in different Authors. Before he comes 
to the Hiſtory of England, he gives an exact Deſcription 
of that Kingdom, of the Religion and Manners of the In- 
habitants; he diſplays the Characters of the Court, diſco- 
vers the Genius of the Miniſtry, the Intereſts and Max- 
ims of Parliament. Scarce was this Work printed, but 
it was prohibited in England, and the Author obliged 
to retire f. I don't affirm, that this is a Proof of 
his Truth and Exactneſs, but tis a ſhrewd Sign he 
ſpoke with Freedom his Mind. The Hiſtory of Lar- 
reoy is too well received by the Publick for any private 
Man unreaſonably to run a riſque in not approving 
it, except perhaps in fome Places where he is not 
too favourable to Catholicks, it may be ſaid, that it 
is one of the beſt and moſt exact Hiſtories, which 
has been wrote in our Days. We may alſo affirm, 
that it ſhould be read together with the Revolutions 
of Father Orleans. With much Uneaſineſs we have 


expected that this excellent Hiſtorian would put to 


_ the reſt of this Work ſo happily finiſh- 
All theſe general Hiſtories ſhould not hinder us 
from applying our ſelves to ſome particular ones, pub- 
liſhed as to the Reign of Henry VII. and others. 
Until the Time of this Prince, England was torn in 
Pieces by the fatal Quarrel between the two Hou- 
ſes of ork, and Lancaſter; for as Henry IV, of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, had taken the Crown from Ri- 


* 


Wm 
acti. con 1 dl. 


* And this Lett himſelt foretold ; for being asked one Day 
by King Charles the Second, Hhy he delayed to fimſh his Hiſtory 
of England ? He anſwered, That he had too much Reaſon to fear 
he ſhould have no other Recompence for his Labeur, than to be ba- 
niſhea the Kingdom. At which the King imiung, anſwered, V 
gon are not capable wrumg Hiſtory, compoſe Plalms. 
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chard II, ſo was his Grandſon, Henry VI, dethroned 
by Edward IV, of the Houſe of Tork, and Richard III, 
his Brother, was deprived of the Kingdom, and Life 
by Henry VII, of the Houſe of Lancaſter. This 
Prince, by his Prudence, and Marriage with the 
Daughter of Edward IV ended all the Tumults, 
under which this Kingdom had ſo long groaned. 
The Hiſtory of Henry VII, the Solomon f, or wiſeſt 
King of England, is wrote very judiciouſly by the 
Lord Chancellour Bacon, though nothing can be ad- 
ded. to the Smartneſs and Accuracy with which this 
Life is publiſhed in French by Aarolles. The Life 
of Henry VIII, whoſe Inconſtancy had Conſequen- 
ces ſo fatal to England, is publiſhed by many Authors, 
Brooks, Godwin, and Lord Herbert of Cherbury are 
the moſt conſiderable. Sanders and Varillas have 
wrote what regards Religion, with ſo flaming a Zeal, 
and fo full of Faults, that they are indeed unpar- 
donable. Heylin and Burnet have done but little 
Juſtice to the Catholicks. Le Grand has publiſhed 
the Hiſtory of the Divorce of this Prince, in a moſt 
learned Piece, which has been the Object of many 
Criticiſms, and has received many Replies and Ca- 
vils, which, though very ſharp, and hot, yet have 
none of them ſtated the Matter truly. According 
to the Obſervation * of a learned Hiſtorian, this re- 
markable and to be lamented Change on the Side of 
Henry VIII. was occaſioned by a bad Marriage, 4 
bad Council, and an irregular Paſſion. 


8 


* This Title is given him by the Chancellor Bacen, and the 
learned Mothe la Vayer, the French Plutarch, oblerves in his Works, 
J. 1. p. 30. that he may be well ſo called, becauſe as the People of 
God were not exempt from extraordinary Impoſitions under 
Solomon, ſo the Subjects of Hemy VII, fe.t the Weight of the 
Exactions they ſuffered in his Time. 
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L 2 Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth, by her Hereſy, confirmed the Schiſm 
which Henry VIII had eſtabliſhed. This Reign, 
one of the fineſt England can boaſt, deſerves a parti- 
cular Study. The Correſpondences this Princeſs had 
with France, the Part ſhe unhappily aRed in the 
Affairs of Religion, her prudent Conduct, aud her 
regular Motions, ſhould engage us to ſtudy the 
Particularities of her Life. The Writers who have 
publiſhed the Hiſtory of the Schiſm and the Refor- 
mation of England, relate what ſhe did in Religious 
Matters. Cambden, an Author of all poſſible Ex- 
actneſs and Sincerity, has publiſhed the Life of this 
illuſtrious Queen. It is impoſſible to rob her of 
the Elogia he has given her in his Hiſtory, nor do 
I want Will to join with him, had I Capacity to 
induce me to hope for Succeſs. We may read alſo 
what Leti has wrote, who in all he has done, has a 
Method of accompanying his Facts with delightful 
Circumſtances, ingeniouſly put together. The Me- 
moirs of Walſmpgham and Melvil, will diſcover the 
Government of this Princeſs, and the Engines of 
her Politicks. This Queen, worthy to be compared 
with the greateſt Princes that ever were, had yet 
ſome Defects which very much obſcure the Splendor 
of her Vertues. Unpardonable is that her implacable 
Averſion to the Catholicks, that Effuſion of Blood 
which gave her ſo much Pleaſure, has done much 
Miſchief with the common People of England, who 
delight ſo much in Executions, that the common 
Way of dying or an ordinary Murder is inſipid, 
and gives them no Surprize or Concern. Mary Stu- 
art deſerved well to be hindered, by a forced Re- 
tirement, from fomenting thoſe Troubles which ſhe 
had ſeveral] Times done, and too often went about 
fowing abroad, but to make her die was contrary to 
all Laws. For what ſhe had done, to deprive her 
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ew of her Liberty, was but of ſmall Importance, 
ut to take away her Life was too cruel. 

After the Reign of James I, a Prince too much 
a Divine to be a good Politician, comes that of the 
unhappy Charles. His Misfortunes are deſcribed by 
many good Hiſtorians. The Revolutions of Father 
Orleaus give us a natural and fincere Narration of 
them. But as ſuch like Tranſactions cannot be too 
much ſtudied or meditated upon, we may read 
what we find in other Hiſtorians. Sanderſon has 
wrote the Life of this Prince. Other Hiſtorians, 
which ſhould be conſulted, are George Horn, Fohnſton, 
Manley in his Memoirs of the Rebellion of England, 
Bates, Skinner, Whitlock, and Leti in his Life of 
Cromnwel, and his Teatro Britannico. Two Authors 
there are which we ought principally to conſider, 
and thoſe are Ludlow, and the Earl of Clarendon, 
The firſt was a Member of Parliament, and in his 
Memoirs unjuſtly lays the whole Fault of that un- 
parallel'd Tragedy on Charles I, but fcr whatever a 
Prince can do, it is not permitted to the People to 
ſeek his Life. He depends on that God only, to 
whom a Tyrant himſelf muſt give an Account of 
his Actions. The Earl of Clarendon is much more 
impartial than Ludlow, his Office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and as ſuch, Chief in the Coun- 
cils, Favorite of his Prince, and the familiar Con- 
verfations he had with the Heads of both Par- 
ties, gave him an Opportunity of being fully in- 
ſtructed in theſe Affairs, of being acquainted with 
the Engines, by which this famous Villany was con- 
ducted to Maturity. His Probity tried by adverſe 
Fortune, permitted him not to tranſgreſs the Rules 
of exact Truth. He accuſes the People, but acquits 
not King Charles. He juſtifies and condemns both 
Parties, He pretends not, like other Writers before 
him, that this Rebellion was fomented by other 
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Princes of Chriſtendom, even from the Death of 
Elizabeth. He attributes the Occaſion only to that 
Diſpoſition in which the Court and People were 
at the Beginning of the Reign of Charles I. In the 
Court, ſays this great Man *, were obſervable a 
Haughtineſs, Unſteadineſs, and Prodigality amidſt 
the greateſt penury, and a Spirit of Cunning and 
Tricking in ſome of the Courtiers; in the Peo- 
ple might one view a lazy Indolence, a Paſirmony 
amidſt the nobleſt Plenty, and undiſguiſed Integrity 
too much deſpiſing Craft or Art, all contributing jointly 
to produce thoſe Diſorders, which our Eyes have ſeen. 
The King, continues this Author, called three Parli- 
aments in the firſt four Years of his Reign, which 
were diſſolved with much Heart-burnings on both 
ſides ; the diſſolution of the laſt was determined with 
a Royal Declaration + That his Majeſty had ſhewed, 
by his frequent Meeting with his People, his Love to 
the Uſe of Parliaments ; yet the late Abuſe having, for 
the Preſent, driven his Majeſty umvillingiy out of that 
Courſe, he ſhall account it Preſumption for any to pre- 
ſeribe any Time to his Majeſty for Parliaments, 
There were not wanting thoſe who publiſhed a- 
mongſt the Populace, that there were no Hopes to 
ſee any future Parliaments. No Body dared to talk 
any more of their Aſſembling, to avoid Cenſure, and 
J am fully perſwaded, that a more probable Reaſon 
cannot be alledged of all the Diſorders that have af- 
flicted this Kingdom, than thoſe ill counſell'd and 
imprudent Diſſolutions of Parliaments. The Court 
judged not of the Peoples Intentions, but from the 
inſolent and ambitious Behaviour of a few Particulars, 


————_ 


* The French Author and Italian Tranſlator ſeem ro have 
made uſ2 of an Abridgment rather than the Hiſtory itſelf 

+ See Page 4. of the Edition of Clarendon at Oxford in 1707. 
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and the People by the ſame Way of Thinking, cen- 
ſured the Honour, Juſtice, and Religion of the 
Court. The two Parties, who ſhould have had 
no private Views, but to unite themſelves for their 
common Security, in thoſe Days of AMiction di- 
vided moſt obſtinately againſt each other, without 
the leaſt Regard or Affection. And to render the 
Misfortune the more heavy, the King kept about 
him certain Men of more Artifice than Virtue, who 
by falſe Reports exaggerated to the People the Fail 
ings and Weakneſſes of the Court, and left no Stone 
unturned to render the King jealous of his Sub- 
jects. 
f Here have we in ſhort what this moſt accurate Au- 
| thor lays down at large as the Foundations of thoſe 
Troubles, and this not on Hearſay, but fully proved. 
His Work is wrote with great apy the con- 
ſequence of thoſe conſiderable Poſts he filled ſo well, 
and we may obſerve he was endowed with a Capa- 
city which a Prime Miniſter ſhould, and ought to 
have, who was ſo fortunate, as to be more * than Lord 
Chancellor of this Kingdom. Ir is to be wiſhed, 
that the Continuation of this Book was put to the 
Prefs, of which we have in French at preſent but 
the firſt Part +. 
After the Reading of the forementioned Works, 
we might run over the Pieces, which are wrote in 
uſtification of this Prince, and in him, the Au- 
thority of all other Kings ; and thoſe which condemn 
him. Some of theſe were collected together and 
publiſhed at London in the Year 1649. Many 
Learned Men thought themſelves obliged to defend 


** 1 


* He was Father in- Law to James Duke of York, afterwards 3 
Zames II. King of England, who died at St. Gmain. 
The reſt have been fince tranſlated and publiſhed, 
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the Reputation of this Prince, ſo unjuſtly attacked, 
and fo unworthily treated by his People. Thoſe 
who have bore the greateſt Vogue in this Diſpute, 
are Milton and Salmaſins, Ot this laſt it has been 
faid, that he defended very ill a good Cauſe, and of 
the firſt that he had admirably ſupported a deſperate 
one. Salmaſius had a Learning prodigiouſly diffuſive, 
but wanted thoſe Afſiſtances neceſſary to write on 
ſuch like Matters. Ailton had a great Capacity, was 
- converſant in Affairs, but has loſt himſelf much in 
turning Apologiſt for Regicides. If he could not 
reſiſt the Charms of that Penſion which was ſettled 
on him to juſtify this Rebellion, he ought at leaſt 
to have obſerved a little more Moderation towards 
the King. The Name of Tyrant which he gives 
tnar Prince, is a Title which he never deſerved. 
Charles had nothing in him of the Brant, and no one 
was leſs pleaſed with the Effuſion of human Blood. 
The Thirſt which his Enemies had for his, permitted 
them to delay but a Moment almoſt the Execution 
of that Sentence they had given againſt him. We 
have inferted in the Catalogue of Hiſtorians other 
Pieces in Juſtification of this Prince. 

What relates to Crommell is wrote by the ſame Earl 
of Clarendon, and by Leti. I dare not here ſcarce men- 
tion the Hiſtory of that Uſurper wrote by the 
Abbes Raguenet, an inſipid and tireſome Writer, 
full of Falſhood, and highly injudicious. I hearti- 
ly wiſh, that he may ſucceed better in the Hiſtory 
of the Marſhal Turenne, which the Houſe of Bugli- 
on have employed him to write. Perhaps an Ar- 
gument ſo noble and ſo ſublime a Soul as that of 
the Mar ſhal's, may inſpire him; but I fear his 
Name only' in the Title Page of this Hiſtory, 
(though it ſhould be good,) will be ſufficient to 
damn it. The Life of King Charles the Second, 

is no where wrote fo exactly as in the — 
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of Father Orleans, a little we have elſewhere in the 
Life of this Prince, wrote by Hartnack, in the Life 
of General Mon, and the Hiſtory of the Conſpira- 
cy of the Duke of Aonmouth, printed in the Year 
1686. with the Relation of what has paſſed in Eu- 
rope ſince the Reigns of Charles II and Janes 
II | 


The different Lives of King Wilkam, and the His 
ſtory of the late Revolution printed at London in 
the Year 1697, ſhew us, notwithſtanding what may 
be ſaid elſewhere to the contrary, that James II 
wore the Crown with Piety, and loſt it for his 
Religion and Zeal. Father Orleans has ſaid as much 
as ſhould be faid at preſent. Time will diſcover 
whether he was as —— a Prince, as he was a good 
and Religious private Man. To the Life of Willi. 
am we muſt unite that of the Queen his Wife, 
publiſhed by Burner, with a Funeral Oration on this 
Princeſs by Abbadie. 

The Hiſtory of SCOTLAND and IR E- 
L AND ſhould accompany that of England. Bu- 
chanan is exact and fincere, when not obliged to 
ſpeak of Mary Stuart, to whom he is unjuſtly a de- 
clared Enemy, as well as to moſt of the other Kings 
of her Family. The Hiſtory of [REL AMND is very 
well wrote by Authors inſerted in the Catalogue in 
the ſecond Volume. 

Other Treatiſes there are, which may be neceſſa- 

to be read, at leaſt run over, amongſt which are 
the Genealogies of the Kings publiſhed by Sanford 
at London in the Year 1677, and what Imhoff has 
wrote on the fame Subject. We may add here 
what regards the Juſtification of Mary Stuart. Here 
Writets widely differ, and almoſt all are partial, ſome 
to canonize her a Martyr, and others ſtigmatize her 
as guilty of numerous Crimes. Many Authors have 


wrote on the Gunpowder Conſpiracy under Fames = 
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and Arnaud has fully juſtified the Catholicks, particu- 
larly the Jeſuits, from that pretended Conſpiracy, ſup- 

ed to have been contrived againſt King Charles II. 

o conclude, we muſt not forget the little Piece 
entitled, Metamorphoſis Angloram, in which are col- 
lected the moſt conſiderable Revolutions of this King- 
dom, with ſome curious Pieces concerning this Sort 
of Events. | 

I have faid nothing of the Collections of the Hi- 
ſtorians of 1 which are numerous, and the 
greateſt Part of them very valuable. I refer you to 
what I have ſaid of the Collections of the German 
Hiſtorians, that if they are pleaſant to Strangers, they 
are the more neceſſary to the Natives, who are obli- 
ged to ink deeper into the Study of the Hiſtory of 
their own Nation. 

No Kingdom has ever had better Princes, but the 
People have ſo ſeldom known their own Felicity, 
that no Kings have been leſs happy than thoſe of 
England. The ſame cannot be affirmed of the Queens. 
Their Reigns have been ſucceſsful in War, and plen- 
tiful in Peace. It is thought that the Reaſon of 
this Difference may be, that when the Kings bear 
the Scepter, the Women govern ; whereas when a 
Queen is on the Throne, the Men govern the Peo- 
ple, and their Kingdom 1s never leſs under the Influence 
of a Diſtaff, than when in the Hands of Wo- 
men. ; 

The Ergliſþ have produced great Men of all Sorts, 
as well in Arts and Sciences as in Politicks and War. 
J am apt to think that the Emulation between the 
Dutch and French, has rouzed in them that martial 
Temper, ſome time lulled aſleep. | 
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ARTICLE V, 


Of the Hiſtory of MOSCOVY. 


ſtupid People, and that, except in the Schools, 
where they learnt to read and write, they had none 
who pretended to any other Kind of Learning. Their 
Tenorance was their Security, for if any one had a 
ſmall Matter of Knowledge ſuperior to the reſt, he 
would be corrected as a Dilfurber of the publick Peace, 
They believed they ought not to know every thing. 
And this Whim was ſo fixed in their Brains, that 
when any Difficulty aroſe amongſt them about Re- 
ligion or Sciences, they recurred to the Czar, to have 
his Reſolution, and with great Simplicity faid, that 
2 Man could know what their Prince was ignorant 
of. 
A learned Man * of the laſt Century, compares 
them facetiouſly to Plara's Man, of whom we are 
told in Diogenes Laertius, that he was an Animal with 
two Legs, without Feathers, who wanted nothing but Rea- 
ſon to make him a Man. This Ignorance of theirs 
is the Reaſon why we are not acquainted with their 
Hiſtory. What we do know of moſt certainty, is 
from Hiſtorians, Strangers, or thoſe who have travel- 
led, and given ſome Deſcription of this Coun- 
try. 

* at this Time we ſhould not know the Moſ- 
covites by the Draught here given of them. They 


1 was formerly ſaid that the Moſcovites were 3 
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are at preſent under the Government of a Prince 
of a ſuperior Genius, and begin to be civihzed. They 
apply themſelves to Sciences and Arts, with as great 
Warmth and good Succeſs, as they do to War, and 
thoſe who have ſtudied the Character of this Na- 
tion attentively, obſerve with what Care they have 
been inſtructed of late Years. 

Although theſe People are antient, and alſo con- 
fiderable, it is very hard to riſe above two hundred 
Years in their Hiſtory, and to ſpeak the Truth, there 
is little Uſe in knowing it fully. If however, we 
have Time to loſe, before we read the Writers of 
Moſcovy, printed at Frankfort, in the Year 1600,-we 
may run over the Republick of that Kingdom, prin- 
ted at Leden in the Years 1630, and 1654, with 
the Travels of the Baron of Erberſtein, and thofe of 
Olzarins, but more particularly that of the Baron of 
¶Mayerberg, which is more modern, end where may 
be found the Statutes and Laws of the Kingdom of 
Moſcovy, or otherwife it may be ſufficient to read 
the French Tranſlation of theſe Travels printed at 
Leyden, in the Year 1688. 

Baillet, who has an Itch to write on every Thing, 
has publiſhed a Deſcription of Moſcorꝛy, printed at 
Paris, in 1698, under the Name of the Lord of 
Neuville, a Work of very little care, but ſuch an 
one as we might naturally expe& from a Man who 
never ſaw Moſcory, but in his Cloſet. Doubtleis 
we ſhould rather ſtudy their Religion, than their 
Hiſtory, becauſe of the Conſequences that we may 
collect to authorize many Points of our Faith. In 
the midſt of Barbariſm and Ignorance, and alſo Su- 
perſtition, ſhall we find their Worthip the moft ra- 
tional, and agreeable to that of the Church. It won't 
be ſufficient to read the French Treatiſe of the Religi- 
on of the Moſcovites, but we ſhould examine allo, 
what the Jeſuit Poſſevin has ſaid, and after him John 
VEN Laſaxbs 
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Laftzhi, and John Erneſt Gerhard, whoſe Pieces are 
with others mentioned in the Catalogue at the End 
of this Work. 


ARTICLE VI. 


} 


Of the Hiſtory of P OL A ND. 


HOUGH the Hiſtory of Poland is ſomewhat 
s + clearer than that of Aoſcoꝝy, it is as little ne- 
ceſſary. 

We may however do well to know the Cuſtoms 
of the Inhabitants, the Form of their Government, 
and the different Revolutions that have happened in 
it. Ater the reading one of the Deſcriptions of this 
Kingdom wrote by Sprangerus or Cellarius, we ſhould 
apply to Authors Who have explained what concerns 
the Government and State of this Monarchy. With 
ſome advantage may be read the Hiſtorical Relation 
of Poland by Hlauteville, printed in the Year 1688, 
and the Relation of the State of Poland, on what 
Cromertus and Hartnoch have publiſhed concerning 
the State of this Kingdom. We may add the large 
Work of Zalaſzounsky concerning the Law of Po- 
land, who after giving us an Idea of the Repmblick, 
declares the priviledges of the Nobility and Clergy, 
and acquaints us with whatever elſe is neceſſary, to 
have a competent Notion of the Government of 
this Republick. But ic will be enough if we cre- 
dit what has been publiſhed by Starovolſcius, who has 
deſcribed with very great ſincerity and exactnelſs, 
what concerns the Affairs of this Kingdom. | 

We may run over curſorily ſome Abridgment of 
their Writers, which will be ſufficient. All we 2 

before 
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before the Ninth Century is fabulous, or at beſt ye? 
ry uncertain. But a little before the Foundation of 
Religion, we have many clear Lights as to the Hi- 
ſtory of this Kingdom. The Race of Piafti, the 
firſt which we know of, continued long, and 
was terminated by the Death of the great Caſmir, 
whoſe Succeſfor was a Prince of the Houſe of France. 
Afterwards came the Family of Jagelloni, whoſe maſ- 
culine Line was not extinct till the Year 1572, 
Here ought we to be a little more attentive in Re- 
lation to the Hiſtory of Poland, as the French have 
fome Intereſt here, when a Prince of the Houſe of 
France was called to this Crown. The Method of 
Election in uſe in this Kingdom, gives Occaſion to 
Foreign Powers, Competitors to exerciſe all their moſt 
refined Politicks. 5 

The Study of the ſeveral Collections of Hiſtori- 
ans of Poland, is of no Uſe but to the Natives. It 
is enough for Foreigners to read ſome one of the 
beſt. We may credit Cromerns, Sarnitius, Nenghave- 
rus, Petricius, or Sulikovins, and for want of one of 
theſe, we may take the Chronicles of Poland by 
Erburt, an exact and judicious Writer, Tranſlated 
into French by Biage de Vigenere. 

There are alſo ſome other Hiſtorians who deſcend 
more into Particulars, as the Lives of ſome Princes 
of this Kingdom. Thoſe wrote with ſome Care, are 
of Uladiſlanus IV, Sigiſmond II, and the Election of 
Henry of Valois, who was afterwards Henry III King 
of France and others. This Kingdom, which has had 
very faithful Hiſtorians, has fome Writers who have 
wrote diſtin& Parts of their Hiſtory. Piaſecins in a 
plain Syle, ſhews much Ingenuity and Exactneſs. 
Heideſteim is greatly valued, the Anecdotes of Poland, 
with ſome certain Pieces, contain many Adventures 

pleaſant to the Reader. The Diets of this 
Kingdom by 1a Bizardiere, are ufeful and * 
ut 
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but we muſt not omit reading carefully, The Hifto- 
ry of the Diviſions of Poland. This Book in a ſtrong, 
lively, judicious Manner, diſcovers the Principles of 
thoſe cruel Diviſions, which tear in Pieces this Mo- 
narchy. We may forget perhaps, that it was not 
altogether the Fault of the Poles, that they did not 
gratify their Inclinations by placing a ſecond Time 
on their Throne a Prince * of the Houſe of 
France. 

That the Nobility are the Bulk of this Repub- 
lick, the reſt being eſteemed only Slaves, may be 
ſeen by any who will read the Orbis Polonnus of Si- 
mon Ololibi printed at Cracow in the Year 1641. 


„„ 


ARTICLE VII. 
Of the Hiſtory of SWEDEN. 


HE confiderable Affairs of this Kingdom and 

its Alliances with France ought to engage us 
to conſider its Hiſtory, at leaſt for the two laſt Cen- 
turies. In it we ſhall find within the Courſe of 
two hundred Years, a ſeries of Facts worthy to be 
compared with thoſe of Antiquity. 

The Deſcription given of this Kingdom by Rau- 
gerus Hermannidas, may be ſufficient for a juſt Idea 
of this Kingdom. He not only gives us the Geo- 
graphy and repreſents the State of Sweden, but alſo 
what the principal Cities have in them remarkable as 
to their Original, and Hiſtory. For want of him 


1 


Prince of Conti. 
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we may ſee what has been wrote by Zeileray, 
Meſſionius, or Gotofredus. 

To be acquainted with the Government of 
Sweden, we muſt read its Latin Republick, printed, 
with many other of the ſame Nature, in the Begin- 
ning of the Seventeenth Century. We may alſo ſee 
the French Pieces publiſhed at Paris and Holland a- 
bout this Kingdom. Then we may run over ſome 
general Hiſtory of Sweden. That of Locenins is ve- 
ry exact as well as very conciſe. Puffendorf at the 
end of his Introduction has given us what is ne- 
ceſſary for a Knowledge of the Affairs of Sweden. 
This Hiſtory is wrote with much plaineſs and ex- 
actneſs. The Juſtneſs of his length makes us read 
him with leſs fatigue than any other. I don't ſpeak 
here of the two Brothers, Johannes and Olaus Mag- 
uus, as they have neither Choice nor Judgment in 
what they have wrote of Sweden, or the Northern 
Countries. Meſſerins a faithful and judicious Au- 
thor, is not to be adviſed, but to them who would 
enter deep into the Study of the Hiſtories of Sweden, 
Denmark, and the Countries about them. The large 
Volumes which are publiſhed in the laſt Edition of 
tis Collection, can never be termed Abridgments. 

As only after the Fifteenth Century, the confide- 
rable Events of this Kingdom require a particular 
Study, fo ſhould we read over, more than once, 
with Attention, the excellent Piece of the Abbot 4 
Vertot about the Revolutions of Sweden. In this, in 
a natural eloquence, and a ſmart manner, are related 
the Actions of one of the greateſt Princes that Europe 
has ever had. We may obſerve a Youth of an un- 
wearied Patience in hardſhips, prudently confident in 
Adverfity, and cautious in Proſperity, to conclude, 
endued with a Greatneſs of Soul almoſt peculiar tothe 
Kings from whom he was deſcended, and who, con- 


trary to all appearance, returned to the Throne To 


Aficeſtors. This is that Heroe, which the Abbot 
de Vertot has employed his Pen to deſcribe, and has 
brought him down with ſo much eſteem to 1560, 
the Time of his Death, that we only deſire a 
continuation of this fine Work, in which we might 
ſee Revolutions as conſiderable as thoſe of Guſlavus 
Ericſon. = | 1 | 

Thoſe who would know more Particulars of the 
laſt Times of the Kingdom of Sweden, may read 
the life of Guſtavus I. or that of Guſtavus Ericſon 
publiſhed in the Year 1648, but muſt not expect 
to find any thing like the Abbot de Vertot's Revo- 
lutions of Sweden. From him we may paſs to 
Sigiſmond FIT, who was dethroned, the moſt conſi- 
derable Event that happened in this Kingdom after 
Guſtavus 1. Hence come we to Guſtavus Adolphus, 
that Prince the terror of the Empire, and who raiſed 
Sweden into that high Degree it now ſtands in, 
formidable to its Enemies, and able to make it ſelf 
conſidered by its Allies. The famous Puffendorf is 
not the only Perſon who has wrote the Hiſtory of 
this Prince, although he has happily executed his 
Part. His Life is wrote by all the great Authors, 


who had Abilities; and knew the Occaſion of that 


bloody War, in which Gaſtavus ravaged all Germany. 
After all our Elogia of this Prince, we may con- 
elude with that fine Character, true Encomium of a 
Heroe, That he died with his Sword in his hand, the 
Word of Command in his mouth, and Victory in his 
Head. 

To Guſtavus ſucceeded Chriſtina, who applyed her 
ſelf as much to learn Greek and Latin as the Rules 
of Governments. The ſame Puffendorf, at the End 
of his Life of Guſtavus, has given us what paſſed 
under this Princeſs to her Renuntiation. The reſt 
of her private Liſe conſiſts only in an Affection to 
Vol. I. M Let- 
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Letters and Study, and her maintaining about her 
the chief Learned Men of Europe. 

The ſame Puffendorf has wrote with great Care, 
the Life of Charles Guſtavus Count Palatine and Suc- 
ceſſor of Chriſtina. 

But let us proceed to the Reign of Charles XII, 
the Wonder and Admiration of all Europe. We may 
ſce what has been wrote of his Campaigns, but one 
would wiſh, that the Actions of this Heroe were 
handed to us by ſome better Writer, than the inſipid 
Author of the Life of Moliere. Arguments ſo no- 
ble as theſe are not to be handled but by great Men. 
To ſhew what this great Prince may be, it may be 
ſufficient ro caſt an Eye on that ſhort imperfect 
Draught made ſometime ſince of him. I will pre- 
ſerve it in the original Language, not to ſpoil it by 
a bad Tranſlation. * Ægre huic operi' finem facere- 
mus, non delineata Suecorum Regis qualicumque imagine, 
qua perſpici poterit non eum eſſe degenerem avite virtutis, 
quam tota olim in Magno Guſtavo Europa ſuſpexit. 
Annos natus viginti duos f per vias aſperas omnibuſque 
invias, victoriam quam nec fuga, nec pavor hoſtium ipſis da- 
tura eſſent, ſed quam tis ipſe extorqueret, ſollicite queſrvit, 
&c. Terra ipſis Cubile eſt; ſlatim omnibus ſomno e x- 
citatis publics preces funduntur; neminem licet otioſum 
eſſe : Singulis certus unaquaque die labor impenaitnr ; 
*. temps 2 Cum ps. nov 
ſunt, ſtatis horis ſiſtitur agmen, & vocata concione, de re- 
bus Sacris Miniſter Sermonem habet. Omnibus Rex ipſe 

eit exemplo, illiberali cibo, &. brevi ſomno contents, 
dapes libidinoſas, molliaque reſpuit cubilia; in eo ſolum 


* 
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* Raticnarium Temrorum, Perav, lib. 10. Sive Additiones, 
cap. 11. p. 118. | 
+ He was born in the Year 1680. 
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vera Religio defideratur. Why don't other Kings, 
other Generals, reſemble this Prince? , 

I have not ſpoke of the antient Hiſtory of Swe- 
den as 1t 1s fabulous and uſeleſs. . Some Authors (from 
amongſt ſuch a Number of Uncertainties) have at- 
tempred to ſeparate, what rhey thought might be 
true. They who have time to throw away, may 
read what is printed by Sturlon an antient Swed:ſh 
Author, or that large and vaſt Work publiſhed in 
three Volumes by Olaus Rudbeckins. I have not in- 
ſiſted on them, as I would not adviſe what is 


_— there being already too many neccſlary to be 
read. 


ArTicis VIII. 
Of the Hiſtory ef DENMARK. 


A LTHOUGH Demmark, like other King- 
doms, has had its Revolutions, yet are the 
events not fo conſiderable as thoſe of Sweden. There 
may however be ſome fort of Uſe in reading their 
Hiſtory, on Account. of the Relation theſe People 
have ever had with Sweden and Germany, Monar- 
chies, whoſe Intereſt it may be uſeful for us to 
know. Many Writers have given Deſcriptions of 
this Kingdom, but none to be compared with that 
of Iſaac Pontanus at the end of his Hiſtory of 
Denmark. The Republick of this Kingdom printed 
in the Year 1629 may be ſufficient for a ſhort In- 
formation of their Government. Then may we run 
over their Hiſtory, and, without being able to know 
what is antient, and conſequently uncertain or fabu- 

M z . lous, 
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lous, we may paſs to what is more modern, where 
the Events and Connexions of their Intereſts with the 
Hiſtory of other Countries, will not oblige us to a 
much greater Attention. 

Saxo, the Grammarian, is an Author exact for 
the Time he wrote, but not eſteemed of, conſequence 
in the preſent Age. He has nothing conſiderable, 
but an Elegancy of Style ſuperior to the Twelfth 
Century in which he lived, but very inferior to 
that uſed ar preſent. His Commentaries are long. 
Neither to this Writer then, nor to any other pub- 
liſhed before the Sixteenth Century, ought a Stran- 
ger to apply himſelf in ſtudying the Hiſtory of 
Denmark, Olaus Mormius is very ſhort, and- very 
exact. Huitfield is too long, as he has treated only 
on the antient Kings, and concludes. with Chriſtian 
III. Krantzins was in his Time an excellent Man, 
and all that he has wrote may afford great light to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Northern Countries. 

træus is more than ordinary exact in what he 
has wrote. Thuanus made no difficulty of copying 
him about the Intereſts of Germany. But the two 
moſt conſiderable Hiſtorians of Denmark are Meunſi- 
us and Pontanus, who have been equally ſucceſsful, 
although they have uſed different Authors. The 
Daniſh Florus by Bering ius, is ſhorter, and comes down 
to our Times t, which neither Meurſius nor Pomtanus 
had done, who had ſaid nothing of the Houſe of 
Oldembourgh, at preſent on the Throne. Svaningius 
has publiſhed a Chronology of Denmark much e- 
ſteemed. There are alſo printed, particular Hiſtories 


— — — 


The ſame ſays Struvius, but our Author had done better 
lee to follow his Catalogue at No. LII. where he obſerves that 
Beringius comes but to the Year 1448, that is to the Death of 
King Chriiopher. | 
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of their Kings, but we are too far diſtant from theſe 
People, to conſider them near. This is a Knowledge 
to be left to the Natives, or Germans and Swedes, 
who ought to have more Intereſt in this Hiſtory 
than we. 


— — 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Hiſtories of other Parts of the 
WokLoD. 


E ſhall fay little of the Hiſtory of the Peo- 
le who inhabit the other Parts of the World. 
Some of them, not well known to us, deſerve not 
the Trouble of our Acquaintance, and what we know 
of others, is from thoſe who have travelled, and 
diſcovered upon the Places themſelves, what, by reaſon 
of the Ignorance and Barbarity of the Natives, they 
could not otherwiſe have known. It will not turn 
to Account (only to obtain the ſtupid Reputation of 
2 extraordinary Things) to make the Hiſto- 
ry, Cuſtoms, and Manners of theſe People our chief 
Study. We may view them when we are acquainted 
with our own Country and its Neighbours. But if 
theſe Hiſtories happen to have any Relation to the 
Church, antient or modern, they ought to precede 
the others, as it is juſt that Nature ſhould give place 
to Religion. | 
Grammaye has wrote a general Hiſtory of the Peo- 
le of ASIA, and to him we may add what N- 
ſins has publiſhed on this Head. But both theſe 


Authors have ſpoke principally of the antient King- 
doms, whoſe Hiſtory we learn with that of the 
M 3 fi 
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firſt Monarchies. We muſt then read Writers who 
give the Hiſtory of the New Monarchies, that is, of 
thoſe formed ſome Ages fince, in that Part of the 
World, and not long fince very little known to 
us. | 
The modern Hiſtory of Perſia may be read with 
ſome Advantage, as her Kings have acted ſome part 
in the Affairs of Religion. Biſarro may be ſuffici- 
ent, if accompanied by ſome of the beſt Travel Wri- 
ters, who diſcover to us the preſent State of Chriſti- 
anity, or their Government. Dr. Hyde has wrote 
with great Learning, what concerns the Superſtition 
and Worſhip of 2 People, but what he ſays, is 
agreeable rather to antient than modern Perſia. To 
know then the State of Gentiliſin and the Chriſtian 
Religion in this Kingdom, we muſt read what has 
been publiſhed at different Times. To this end we 
may conſult, Dreſſerus, Father Alexander di Rhodi, 
and what was printed at Paris ſome Years fince. 
CHIN A has ſomething which concerns us more, 
not as to its antient Hiſtory, which is very dubious, 
or indeed uſeleſs, but becauſe of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, (which has been preached there above an Age) 
Which has many Times been perſecuted, and as often 
re-eſtabliſhed. If we would have a Deſcription of this 
_ vaſt Empire, we muſt be ſatisfied with what was pub- 
liſhed about an Age paſt. Thar of Martini is moſt 
diffuſive and beſt, but not the only one. Many 
Authors as well as he have applyed themſelves to 
know this Monarchy. 
The Cuſtoms and political Government of this 
People are deſcribed in the Memoirs of China by 
Father le Conte, which ſome, no Friends to this Fa- 
ther, have reſtored to Father Yizdelou his Compa- 
nion, who has ar laſt owned them, as the World 
ſays. "" = <4 . 5 _ ; $4 4 
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The Hiſtory of China (though it was certain) 
is a Study of mere Curioſity, and little Uſe, as 
theſe People have never bore any Relation to any 
of thoſe, from whoſe Hiſtory we may receive any 
Benefit. But however, if we would know ſome- 
thing of them, we may conſult what has been wrote 
by Martini, whoſe Work is tranſlated into French; 
but as he has only touched on the antient Hiſto- 
ry, we muſt unite what is to be found in Chevreau's 
Hiſtory of the World, and what has been publiſh'd 
by Gonſalvo de Mendoza, with the Irruption of the 
Tartars into this Kingdom, wrote by D. Giovanni 


i Palafox, by the ſame Martini, and ſome other Hiſto- 


rians. 

Two Things there are here, which I think we 
ought. to apply ourſelves to, and thoſe are, their Su- 
perſtitions, and the Progreſs of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on. The Hiſtory of their Worſhip is not conſi- 
derable, but ſince the dangerous Propoſitions broached 
by ſome Writers too favourable to this Nation. The 
pretended, that before the Coming of Feſ#s Chriſt, this 
People had the true Religion, and that they were 
the firſt, who had the Fortune to raiſe a Temple to the 
true God. Theſe Propoſitions, juſtly condemned by 
the Divines of Paris, were very ill defended in a Latin 
Piece, de Focatione Gentilium, and in the Journal of the 
Aſſembly of the Sorbonne, Books which are nothing 
to the Purpoſe, whoſe Authors are worthy of Com- 
paſſion. The Falſity of them is ſhewn in that fine 
Defence of the Cenſure of the Sorbonne, writ with 
ſo much Solidity and Modeſty. 

The Foundation and Progreſs of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion amongſt this People, is ſufficiently deſcribed by 
Father Trigault, by Alvarez di Sarnedo by Adam Schall 
Intorcetta, and other Writers to whom we may add 
as to theſe laſt Times the Hiſtory of the Edict of 
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the Emperor of China in Favour of the Chriſtian 
Religion, wrote by Father Gobien. aa 2k 

The Hiſtory of APA N, except what is in Re- 
lation to the Chriſtian Religion, imports us little, and 
indeed we mult conſeſs we know but littje of it. 
Travellers themſelves can ſcarce diſcover its preſent * 
State. The Faponeſe are Idolaters, as is their Empe- 
ror, and as it is ſaid, hate all Nations of a different 
Religion, beſides the Dutch, whom they believe to 
have none (), and whom they ſupport becauſe of 
their Commerce. Their Cuſtoms and Manners are ve- 


Vo, 


— 


(4) The Purport of this may be ſeen Page 315. of 
the Deſcription of the Iſle FORM OA, Lond. 
1704 $70. but as our Author ſeems unacquainted 
with the Occaſion of this particular Uſage, I ſhall, to 
do Juſtice ro the high and mighty States, give it you 
in Pſalmanaazaar's own Words, which very much 
quſtify the Proceedings, and corroborate alſo the Cen- 
ſure our Author lays on them. They run thus Chap. 
XXXVI. Of the Coming of the Dutch into Japan, 
with their Succeſs, and the Tricks they play'd. 
« The Dutch, hearing of the great Slaughter of the Pa- 
4“ piſts in Japan, and that they were for ever baniſhed 
© trom that Empire, laid hold of this Opportunity to 
« ſettle a great Trade with the Faporeſe, and for that 
« End, having laded feveral Ships with great Stores of 
« ſuch Commodities as they thought moſt vendible in 
e that Country, they failed to Japan; where being ar- 
e rived, they were prefently called to an Account, 
« what they were? and from whetice they came? They 
& anſwered, They were Hollanders; and when the 
e Japan Inquiſitors urged them farther to declare, whe- 
& ther they were Chriſtians or no? They pretended at 
« firſt they did not underſtand what they meant by that 
„Name, and therefore they could only tell them they 
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* Martin:au's Geographia, Tom. 2. 
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y different from ours, as well as the Chineſe, from 
* they derive their Original, and by 3 
| . * 


« profeſſed the Holland's Religion: But at laſt ſome 
60 of paws told the Fapuneſe, That they had heard of 
« ſome called Chriſt:ans, who were Impoſtors, and 
A worſhipped acrucified Man: By which Character the 
« Faponeſe underſtood that theſe were the Chriſtians 
„who had formerly been in Japan. And then the 
& Dutch added farther, that there were none ſuch in 
“their Country, but in other Parts of Eurepe; and that 
the Hollanders were ſo far from being of the ſame 
„Religion with them, that the had always been ha- 
« ted and perſecuted by thoſe Chriſtians upon the Ac- 
count of Religion. toy 
 « Theſe Things being related to the Emperor, he 
« commanded that they ſhould have leave to land, and 
to bring them before him: When they were come 
* into the Emperor's Preſence, they preſented him with 
two great Guns, and a ſtriking Clock, with an Ala- 
„ rum, arid a muſical Bell; both which wonderfully 
« pleaſed the Emperor, but chiefly he admired the two 
„ Guns, when he ſaw them charged and diſcharged be- 
fore him: Whereupon he gave them free leave to 
e come and import their Commodities into his Coun- 
«< try, as thinking that their Commerce would be not 
only ſafe, but very advantagious to Japan. But af- 
te ter they had traded there for ſome Years, they begged 
« Leave of the Emperor to build a great Store-Houſe, 
« in which they might lay up all their Merchandize : 
“ pretending it was a great Loſs to them to carry their 
** Goods up and down the Country before they could 
« ſell them; and that it would be more convenient, 
« not only for themſelves, but alſo for the Japoneſe to 
© have a certain Place appointed whither all Perſons 
might reſort, either to buy their Commodities, or take 
« them in Exchange for the Product of their Country. 
„The Emperor granted them Leave to build ſuch 4 
% Houſe for containing their Goods: But they, inſtead 
© of a Ware-houſe, built a very ſtrong Caltle, with 
1 | | very 
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they were ſent into theſe Iſles they now inhabit. 


This Change we may imagine has been the greater, 
| that 


„ 


* yery good Fortifications, yet none of the Natives 
ever ſuſpected them of any ill Deſign (but thought 
& that the Houſe was built after the Dztch my until 
«© fome Time after it was finiſhed. But their Deſign 
« was diſcovered when a new Fleet of Ships arrived 
« from Holland in Japan; for theſe Ships were laden 
with Guns, Muskets, Piſtols, and all Sorts of war- 
* like Inſtruments, and great Stores of Gunpowder and 
« Ballets; as plainly appear'd by this Accident. The 
te Duteh having concealed their Arms and Ammunition 
« in wooden Frames, that they might not be ſeen by 
« the Japoneſe, conveyed them out of their Ships, and 
« laid them upon Carts, to be carried to their Caſtle : 
« But it happen'd, unluckily for them, that ſome of 
“ the Carts were broken by the Way, and the wooden 
Frames burſt in Pieces by the Fall, which diſcovered 
« their hidden T rcaſure of Arms and Ammunition, and 
« alarmed the Japoneſe, who ſaw them, with the Ap- 
„ prehenſion of ſome wicked Deſign, which was to be 
« executed, by ſuch great Quantities of warlike Prepa- 
« rations, Whereupon ſome of them ran preſently, 
« and acquainted the Emperor with what they had ſeen, 
« and. the Danger that threatned his Country by the 
© Tricks of theſe deceitful Hollanders; and he ſent 
„away in all haſte ren or twelve Companies of Sol- 
% diers, who kill'd as many as they could find of them; 
<< but the greateſt Part of them had eſcaped from the 
“ Caſtle, and were got into their Ships, which had put 
© to Sea, before the Soldiers arrived: Which happened 
„ by the Overſight of the Natives, who might eaſily 
e have encompaſſed the Caſtle at ſome Diſtance, fo that 
none could enter in or go out of it, whereby all that 
© werein it would have been forced either to ſurrender 
„ themſelves, or die for Hunger. After this, their 
„ Caſtle, and all the Guns, were ſeized by the Japo- 
« neſe, for the Uſe of the Emperor; and the Dutch 
« were for ſome time prohibited any Commerce with Ja- 
cc 
Pan. 
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that they might the better conceal the Diſgrace of 
their Baniſhment. For this Reaſon the _ and 
| | omen 


— 
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„ pan. But upon their bumble Petition, and fair Pro- 
« miſes, the Emperor gave them Leave to come into 
« Formoſa, which was then under his Dominion, and 
e thither they reſorted for ſome T ime : But the Hallan- 
« ders not finding in Farmoſa all the Commodities they 
« wanted, did again beg Leave of the Emperor to trade 
« into Japan; which the Emperor would not allow, 
« until at laſt the King of Nangaſacſ interpoſed in their 
« Behalf, and prayed that he might be permitted to 
e receive them into his Iſle, which is not far diſtant 
&« from the reſt of Japan. And this the Emperor gran- 
e ted upon the following Conditions, Firſt, T hat they 
„ ſhould trample upon the Cruciſiæ. Secondly, That 
« the Inquiſitors-ſhould take out of their Ships all their 
« Guns and Ammunition, all their Sails, Mails, Ropes, 
„ and other Furniture to be kept in a Store-houſe as 
« long as the Datch ſtay'd in the Country. Thirdly, _ 
„That he ſhould appoint Soldiers to go along with 
« them through the Country and obſerve them. Fourtb- 
« Jy, That they ſhould not ſtay any longer than the 
> Ki pleas'd; but as ſoon as he ſhould ſend his 
“ Orders for their going away, they ſhould make all 
„Things ready for ſailing, and depart preſently. 
<«« Theſe Conditions have been hitherto very exactly 
« obſerved; whenever they have ſold off, or bartered 
« all their Commodities, and are ready to put to Sea 
« again, then all their warlike Inſtruments and Ship- 
Tackle, that were taken away at their firlt Coming, 
« are reſtored to them again, and they have free Liberty 
“ to return into their own Country. | 
 « Aﬀer the Duteh had got Footing in Japan, and 
« the Chreſtians were prohibited to come there un- 
« ger Pain of Death, the Dutch advis'd the Emperor 
to diltinguiſh Chriſtians from all other Foreigners, 
« by this Leſt, viz. by making an Image of Chri/# 
* crucified, which theſe Chriſtians adore, and keeping 
it in all their Sea-Port Towns, and requiring all Ho- 
2233 F | is reeguers 
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go bare- headed; black is a Colour of Joy, 


Women 


and White of Sorrow amongſt them. We. ma 

obſerve in many other Things this Affectation. For 
this Reaſon an Author of our Times calls them our 
moral Antipodes. In their Way of Commerce, which 


the Durch have with them, they are not leſs particular. 


As ſpon as their Veſſels are arrived, the Faponeſe force 
them to diſembark their whole Furniture, and take 
what they have there, even to the Sails, Cannon, 
and Ammunition. Then when they think fit, they 
return and load theſe ſame Ships, with thoſe Mer- 
chandizes which they would have in barter for what 
they brought, and put the Ships into their firſt State, 
as at their Arrival, 


ſtice. 


o 
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and all this with. the exacteſt Ju- 
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„ cording to the Laws of 
Commemoration of their 


te 
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cc 


on the Cracifix.” 


reigners to trample on this Image; for, ſaid they, If 
theſe Foreigners be Chriſtians, they will not trample 
upon it, and all others who 


certainly no Chriſtians. 


do trample upon it are 


This Teſt was afterwards tried upon ſome Jeſuiti, or 
other Moxks of the Romiſh Church, who ventured to 
come into Japan, hoping perhaps to conceal themſelves 
under the Diſguiſe of being Hellanders : But when 
they came into the Harbour, an Image of Chriſt Cra- 
cified was brought to them, and they were required 
to trample upon it, which they refus'd to do; where- 
upon they were all apprehended, being about forty- 
« fx in Number, and within a few Days crucified ac- 


Me 


an; and the Feſtival in 
rtyrdom is celebrated by 


the Jeſuits to this Day. But the Hollanders make 
no Scruple to zrample on the Cracifix, whenever 


© they are required to do it; and therefore they arc 


not accounted Chriſtians by the Japone ſe, according 
to the common Opinion of all Japan, that thoſe Fo- 
reigners only are Chriſtians who refuſe to trample 
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In the Life of St. Francis Xavier, we may ſee the 
firſt Effects of the Preaching of the Goſpel in this 
Kingdom. The Jeſuits, who have been the Apo- 
ſtles of this Nation, have deſcribed in many Books 
the various Perſecutions they have ſuffered. The 
Converſions they have made, and that vaſt Number 
of Chriſtians who have generouſly ſpilt their Blood 
for Jeſus Chriſt, ſhews the Progreſs of wo: amongſt 
theſe People. Chriſtianity had even yet ſubſiſted, but 
forthe male Practices of the Preſident of the Bank of Hal- 
land. By his vile Intrigues it was, that the Portugneze, 
zealous for the Propagation of the Faith, were entirely 
exterminated Japan, and with them the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which they had the Care of Preaching. Ta- 
vernier, who of this Affair has given us an Account 0 
more ſincere than we could have expected from a * 
Proteſtant, ſays, That on the Credit of the Par- 
ce ticularities the Dutch themſelves have given, the 
« Church, in ſo ſhort a Time, never ſuffered a Per- 
c ſecution ſo cruel. We find not one, ſays this great 
« Man, which came up to this, for the Severity of 
« its Puniſhments, and it may be ſaid, that the Ja- 
c poneſe are a People, the molt ingenious in Cruelty, | 
ce and conſtant in Sufferings. There have been Chil- | 
« dren from ten to twelve Years of Age, who have | 
ce born Miſery for ſixty Days, their Bodies fixed to | 
“ Croſſes, half burnt, and torn in Pieces by the Ex- | 
c ecutioners, who forced them to eat, to keep them 
ce alive to torment them longer, and they have ſtuck 
ce firmly to the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt.” 
As to the other Parts of Aſia, the Kingdoms of 
SI AM, TUNCHIN, and COCHIN-CHI 
N 4, we know nought but from Travels, and thoſe 
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* Tavernier's Relation of the Reaſons of the Perſecution of | 
the Chriſtians in Japan. = 
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excellent Relations by the Biſhops Ai ſconæies of theſe 
Kingdoms, wrote 1n a very Chriſtian and edifying Me- 


Beſides the able Ludolnhus, who has wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of ET HIOPILA, few Authors have given 
us any Account of the other Parts of AFRICA. 
What is moſt confiderable may be ſeen in the Hi- 
ſtory of Spain and Portugal, or thoſe who have tra- 
velled, or Geographers who have publiſhed Relati- 
ons of them, ſuch as Leo Africans, Marmol, Gram- 
maje, and Dapper. 3 

AMERICA was ſo called from Americus Veſ- 

i a Florentine, though he arrived not in rheſe Parts 
till five Years after Chriſtopher Columbus the firſt-Diſ- 
coverer. This was termed the new World, as nor 
known for ſo many Ages after the Diſcovery of the 
three other Parts we inhabit, and ir had the Name of 
the Wift-Indies to diſtinguiſh it from the Eaſt or 
Great Indies, which take up one Part of Aa. Some 
pretend, that the Antients were acquainted with Ame- 
rica. The Carthaginians according to Herodatus, main- 
rained poſitively, that there were Countries beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, where Merchants uſed to go 
to trafick. They diſembarked their Merchandize 
on the Shore, which they were willing to barter with 
theſe People, and after making a Fire, to give them 
Notice of their Arrival, they put out to Sea. Upon 
this the People of the Country, who knew the Signal, 
brought ſoon their Gold, and fo retired into Land, 
to. permit the Carthaginians to come and ſee whether 
they were ſatisfied with the Exchange. When there 
was not\ſufficient Gold, the Carthaginians retired with- 
out touching it, and never carried it off, til! they 
had the Value of their Merchandize. So neither would 
the People take the Merchandize, if not well aſſured, 
that the Carthaginians were ſatisfied. Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and Diodorus Siculus all mention an Iſle bigger than 


Alia 
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Aſia and Africa, and relate ſuch Particulars, which 
can belong to no Place except America. Other Wri- 
ters are perſuaded, that this Part of the World was 
wholly unknown to the Antients, and was undiſco- 
vered till the Year 1492, by Chriſtopher Columbus, a 
Native of Genona. This famous Mariner leaving Tra- 
, went and fixed himſelf at the Madera Iſland. 
where he applied himſelf to the making of Charts of 
Navigation for the Pilots, who failed on the Coaſt of 
Africa, little known in thoſe Days. He obſerved 
that Weſtern Winds were moſt common in that Iſle, 
which made him conjecture, that they muſt come 
from Weſtern Countries yet unknown. While he 
was muſing on this Opinion, a Veſſel of Biſcay for- 
ced by a Storm, came ſafe ro Madera, when Columbus 
in a Viſit to the Captain underſtood from him, that 
his Veſſel was caſt by a Tempeſt on certain Weſtern 
Coalts very diſtant, and thar in his attempt to crowd 
Sail to come near the Shore, a Land Wind forced 
him out to Sea, and that afterwards Want of Proviſi- 
ons, the Diſtempers of his Crew, and violent Gales 
of Wind, had forced him to come to an Anchor at 
Madera. Theſe Hints, which were given but a few 
Days before the Death of the Captain, and three or 
four Sailors; confirmed Columbus in his Notion. He 
then began to think of this great Diſcovery, and 
wrote about it to the Senate of Genoua, propoling to 
make it under their Direction, and demanding Aſſiſt- 
ance of Shipping, to put the Republick in Poſſeſſion 
of theſe new Territories, and the Treaſures which 
ſhould be diſcovered there. His Propofal was ſoon 
treated as chimerical, and rejected. As he ſaw the 
King of Portugal buſy in a War in Africa, and Spai 
in — — Granada, he wm the Brother 2 
tholomew Columbus to King Henry the VII. of Eng- 
land, who gave no heed to it. Chriſtopher Columbas, 
without any Reſentment, went in Perſon to ſee A.- 
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phonſus King of Portugal, who after ordering him 2 
Conference with two Coſmographers, he diſmiſſed him 
upon the Report they gave, that Columbuss Propoſal 
had no Foundation. Afterwards Columbus went into 
Spain, where he had a moſt favourable Audience from 
two Geographers, the one Alonzo Pinxone, the other 
Jo” Perez, a Religious of the Order of St. Francis, 

his laſt mentioned ſent Columbus to Henry Guzman 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, 2nd to Lovis 2 Cerda 
Duke of Medina Celi, who took no Notice of him. 
This obliged him to procure Letters of Recommen- 
dation from Father Perez. to Ferdinand Talavera, Con- 
feſſor to Queen /ſabella, who introduced Columbus to 
the King her Husband Ferdinand, in the Year 1486. 
Bur the Wars of Granada hindered Columbus = 
obtaining what he deſired, it was neceſſary to finiſh 
them, and then the King's Council took a Reſolution, 
that he ſhould try his Fortune. They gave to Co- 
lumbns a Ship and two Brigantines, and he was pro- 
miſed the Tenth Part of what he ſhould diſcover, and 
immediately ſixteen thouſand Ducats were paid to 
him, which was borrowed of one of the Secretaries 
of the King of Spain. Columbas made ready his 
Shipping, failed from the Port of Cales, Auguſt z. 
1492, and went directly to the Canary Iſlands, from 
whence he took his rout Weſtward. After much 
calm Weather, which held a long time, and ſtopped 
their ſailing, he entered a Sea covered with Graſs, 
which terrified all his Crew, and they began to de- 
ſpair, when after long Sailing they could ſee no Land. 
They entered into a Plot againſt his Life, but from 
ſome Hints given he diſcovered it, and appeaſed them 
by his Intreaties and Perſwaſions, and after ſeveral 
times having encouraged them, he continued failing 
till October 11. 1492, when they ſaw Land. The 
Honour of the firſt Sight of Land was diſputed be- 
tween Columbus and Rodrigo di Triana ; but this is no 
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Diminution of the Reputation of Columbus as to the 
Diſcovery it ſelf. The firſt Land they touched on 
was the Coaſt of Gunnahami, one of the Lucaian Iſlands. 
He there diſembarked with his Men, hoiſted che Roy- 
al Standard, and took Poſſeſſion in the Name and for 
the Uſe of the King of Spain, and called it St. Savi- 
ours, in Memory of his Preſervation from the Con- 
ſpiracy his Crew had formed againſt him. They af- 
terwards diſcovered the Iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
or St. Domingo, in which laſt he left Thirty-eight of 
his Followers in a Fort he had cauſed to be built, that 
they might be able to procure ſome Information of 
the Country. After thus giving his Orders, he re- 
turned ro make his Report to King Ferdinand, who 


| feceived him moſt favourably, and created him a 


Grandee of Spain. The fortunate End of this under- 
taking failed not raiſing him a Sett of envious Perſons, 
who pretended it was a very eaſy Matter, and they 
themſelves could have done as much. Columbus not 
at all di ſturbed, ſhewed them by an ingenious Fact, 
that if the Deſign was eaſy, yet in the Means and Exe- 
cution were many Difficulties. He took an Egg, and 
deſired them to make it ſtand upright on one of its 
Ends upon the Table. After a thouſand vain At- 
tempts none of them could ſucceed. Columbus took 
the Egg, and bruiſing it a little at one end, made it 
ſtand upright. They then ſaid, that by doing thus, 
it was eaſy enough, upon which he asked them, why 
they themſelves had not done it? He was afterwards 
ſent back in Quality of Admiral of America, where 
he made ſuch other Diſcoveries, that at his Return 
Ferdinand made him Duke of Veraguas, one of the 
Provinces of Mexico, and Duke of Vega, a City in 


Famaica, He had alſo this Iſland given him, with 
the Title of a Marquiſate, ſo that to this Day the 
eldeſt of the Family of Columbus is entitled Duke of 
Veraguas and Vega, and Marqueſs of Jamaica, although 
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the Iſland it ſelf, at preſent, belongs to the Engliſh. 
We certainly therefore owe all as to the Diſcovery 
of America to Chriſtepher Columbus, and without him 
we had been in the dark, that there was any other 
Continent beſides our own. 

The Original of this People is very uncertain. 
The famed Grotins, John Laet, Poiſſon, Robert le 
Conte, and Hornius, have wrote ſome Account of 
them, with much Heat, and others with as much 
Learning. It is believed that they came out of Ala, 
and particularly from Tartary or Japan, and might be 
brought by long Pieces of Ice, upon which the Peo- 
ple of this Country go very commonly to hunt, 
and thus be drove by the Sea towards this new Con- 
tinent, which is not ſo diſtant as ſome may imagine. 
If this Opinion has ſome Probability, it wants not of 
its Difficulties. They who have a Mind to know 
more, may conſult ſome of the Treatiſes I have 
mentioned, principally thoſe of Grotius and Horni- 
ut. | 

The Deſcription of this Continent is made by 
too great a Number of Authors to have any Place 
in this Diſcourſe. The Catalogue at the End of 
this Work, will give us ſufficient Inſtructions what 
we ſhould read for Information. There are two 
Things which ſhould neceſſarily be ſtudied. The 
one is the manner by which the Spaniards made them- 
ſelves Maſters of theſe large and fine Provinces of 
America; the ſecond is, how the Chriſtian Religion was 
planted, and what Progreſfes it has made. 


I. The Conqueſt of Mexico is perſectly deſcribed 
by D. Amtonio de Solis, and there is a French Tranſla- 
tion not inferior to the Original. The Hiſtory of 
the Conqueſt of Peru is wrote by Zarata, to theſe 
we may add the Hiſtory of Incas, and the Civil Wars 
of the Spaniards in thoſe Provinces. We mult not 
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forget that curious, though tedious Piece, in which 
Bartolomeo de las Caſas Biſhop of Chiappa deſcribes the 
unheard-of Cruelties committed by the Europeans on 
thoſe poor People. The Count Filippo Corſini, a Flo- 
rentine ſays, That they deſtroyed above fifteen Milli- 
ons of Perſons in leſs than fifty Vears, and that the 
Blood of thoſe unhappy People, added to thoſe de- 
ſtroyed in the Mines, where they were forced to 
Work, would weigh as much as all the Gold and Sil- 
ver that has been dug out of them. In defenſe of 
this Inhumanity, this barbarous and deteſtable Princi- 
ple was held by ſome, that God had not redeemed with 
his Blood the Souls of the Indians, and that there , no 
difference to be made between them and the loweſt Species 
of Beaſts. 


II. The Authors mentioned in the Catalogue ac- 
quaint us with the Foundation and Progreſs of Reli- 
gion in America, Cruelty and Avarice have hindred 
the Progreſs of the Goſpel amongſt theſe People. They 
took a ſtrong Averſion to Chriſtianity, as the Chri- 
ſtians perſecuted them, ſo that thoſe who have been 
able to preſerve their Independency, remain Idolaters, 
and others forced to ſubmit make bad Chriſtians. 
The Covetouſneſs of the Exrepeans has no leſs ſto 
the Progreſs of Religion than their Cruelty. For as 
they could not employ to Jabour in the Mines any 
bur Idolaters, fo did they abſtain from inſtructing 
them, for fear that the Converſion of theſe miſerable 
Creatures ſhould be the loſs of a Slave to them. They 
had alſo the Cruelty to endeavour at a Prohibition to 
the Biſhops and Clergy from baptizing any Ameri- 
can, as they ſaid, becauſe they ſhould find no Slaves 
to work in the Mines. Although the King has never 
conſented to this barbarous Practice, it is not leſs true, 
that it is not in uſe amongſt ſome Perſons, who ac- 
cording to the Obſervation of a celebrated Geogra- 
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pher, knew better than others the Gold and Silver 
Mines of Paraguay, and from them = more Advan- 
rage, than all Spain together. They have the uſeful 
Impiety to keep their Slaves in Ignorance, as they 
would be obliged to give them their Liberty upon 
their Converſion. - 

The Jeſuits, who have laboured moſt in Preachin 
the Faith in this new World, by the Relations which 
they have publiſhed, ſhew us their Fatigues, and the 
Difficulties there are to bring under the Yoke of the 
Goſpel, barbarous Creatures, who unwillingly bear 
with the leaſt Violence. : 


a AT. AM. 


Of the Hiſtories of Provinces, Cities, Reli- 
gious and Military Orders, Families, Great 


2 


Men, Arts and Sciences. 


1 
Of the Hiſtories of Provinces. 


FTER general Hiſtories follow Particular, and 

1 above the others, thoſe of Provinces and Ci- 
ties. Although the eſſential Parts may be explained in 
the other Hiſtorians, we ſometimes find Circumſtan- 
ces, which are not elſewhere ſufficiently cleared. Works 
of this ſort are the only ones, which acquaint us with 
the Hiſtory of Nobility, though we have this Mif- 
Fortune, that amongſt theſe particular Hiſtories there 
are very few wrote with Exactneſs. In Truth I 
don't fee, that we have much conſiderable in Relati- 
on to Fraxce, beſides the Hiſtory of Bretagne by Ar- 
gentr 65 
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gentre, of Rheims by Marlot, of Paris by Dubois, of 
Dauphiny by Andrea du Cheſne, of the County of Tho- 
louſe by Catel, of Bearn and cther Provinces near Spain 
by Marca, with ſome others, whoſe Number is not 
great. Theſe Hiſtories in my Opinion are never bet- 
ter, than when we find in them many Charters and 
Original Papers, as a Hiſtory, which may be indiffe- 
rent in ir ſelf, may be found uſeful upon Account of 
its Proofs, which often ſerve to aſcertain the Times 
of the Reigns of Kings, Dates of Councils, and ſome- 
times particular great Events, concerning which in a 
general Hiſtory there may not be ſufficient Light. 


* — 


SE T. 
Of the Hiſtory of Religious and Military 


rders. 


HE Monaſtick Hiſtory and that of the Church 

bear ſo near a Relation to each other, that I 
think they ought not to be divided. To have an ex- 
act Information of the Religious Orders, we muſt 
conſider them as ſeparate Communities, or a Kind of 
Republicks. It is not neceſſary to all, to ſtudy deep- 
ly the Monaſtical Hiſtory, as there is little Advan- 
tage to be drawn from it in Proportion to the time 
loſt. We ſhould know their Foundations, Revoluti- 
ons that have happened, ard the Times of their Re- 
form. To this End we may divide it into three 
Branches, which are 


I. The antient Orders, or to ſpeak more properly, 
the Hiſtory of thoſe firſt Religious, who led a re- 
tired Life from the Fourth Age to the Tenth. 


N 3 II. The 
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II. The Monaſtick Orders, Congregations, or 


Companies which were founded after the Tenth Cen- 
tury. 


III. And laſtly, The Military Orders. in which a 
Vow is made, or when taken only as a Dignity and 
Mark of Honour. 


I. The firſt of theſe Hiſtories may be found neceſ- 
farily united with that of the firſt Ages of the Church. 
We ſee the Beginnings of them in the Lives of St. 
Anthony and St. Paul, the one wrote by St. Athanaſins, 
the other by St. Jerome. However, I think, we 
ſhould begin our Monaſtick Hiſtory of the Eaſt with 
Bulteau, the Abridgment of the Hiſtory of St. Bene- 
dict by the ſame Author, with the Lite of that Holy 
Patriarch. Then may be read the Conferences of 
Caſſianus, the Hiſtories of Holy Hermits collected by 
Rofeidins a Flemiſh Feſuit, and by Father Gonon a 
Celeſtin, and thoſe admirable Acts of the Order of St. 
Benedict by Father Luke Dacier, and Father Mabillon, 
with the incomparable Hiſtory of St. Benedict by this 
laſt. We may alſo add the Tranſlations of Audilh, 
who has ſelected the moſt conſiderable Lives in the 
Collection of Reſweidins, and cleared them from a great 
Number of Fables, which the Simplicity of the Hi- 
ſtorians had introduced. If we would not employ 
our ſelves in ſo large a Field, it will be enough to run 
over the Hiſtory of the Religious Orders printed at 
Paris, in Holland, or that publiſhed at Rouen, although 
the Work ſavours not much of Exactneſs or Dili- 
gence. One of theſe may ſerve as an Introduction to 
the Hiſtory of Religious Orders founded after the 
Tenth Century. I think this is ſufficient to be read 
on this Head, as one ſhould have a great deal of time 
to loſe, to ſet to the reading of the Hiſtory of all theſe 

| nn Hl. | Orders, 
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Orders, as the Succeſſion of the Holy Prophet Elias, and 
the Paradiſus Carmeli in Relation to the Hiſtory of the 
Carmelites, The Lignum Vite by Arnold di Wion re- 
lating to the Benedittines, the Annals of Wading, and 
the Chronicles of the Frauciſcans and Capuchins. In theſe 
Kind of Works we find ſo much Inſipidneſs, that it 
is of little Uſe to undertake the Study of them. 

We ſhould have Reaſon to wonder, that the great 
Number of certain Singularities to be found in theſe 
Books, have reached our Days, if we did not know 
the Manner how they have paſſed from one to ano- 
ther. Into the Simplicity of the firſt Religious was 
inſtilled that falſe Principle, that they ſhould offend 
againſt the Power of God, if they doubted the leaſt 
Miracle related to them. Such a Belief as this, which 
they were fully poſſeſſed of, induced them to let o- 
thers ſhare thoſe Miracles communicated ro them. 
And as theſe miraculous Acts, although falſe, have a 
ſtronger Influence on the Imagination, than Truth's, 
which have nothing extraordinary in them, they were 
deſired to commit to Writing theſe Prodigies. This 
one * of themſelves acknowledges, who has related 
many Facts of this Nature. In Proceſs of time there 
was no Difficulty of believing them, without conſi- 
dering, that though theſe good Religious had the 
Innocence of the Dove, they wanted the Prudence of 
the Serpent. 

I muſt not place in this Rank ſome modern Hiſto- 
ries of many Companies or Congregations, whoſe Hi- 
ſtorians were more judicious than the others, for in- 
ſtance the Hiſtory of the Society of Jeſus wrote by 
Orlandini and Sacchini, the Hiſtory of the Ciftertians by 


* Cum in debito injunte ſollicitudinis al'qus his, qu in ordine 
noſtro noſtris tem poribus miraculcſe geſta ſunt, & quotidie fruit, re- 
citarem novitiis, rogatus ſum à quibuſdam cum inſtantia multa ea» 
dem per petuare. Cæſarius, Præfat. lib de Miracul. 


N 4 Father 
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Father le Nain, a Religious of La Trappe, the Annals 
of the Carthuſians printed at the Convent of the great 
Chartreuſe near Grenoble in the Year 1686. The 
Life of Cardinal Berwlle, in which is the Hiſtory of 
the Foundarion of the Congregation of the Oratory, 
the Life of Father Fabi, which contains the Hiſtory 
of the Reform of the Canon Regulars of St. Auguſtm of 
the Congregation of France, and the Hiſtory of Beato 
Giovanni di Dio, Founder of the Fathers for the Sick. 
To fatisfy every Body, in the Catalogue at the End 
of this Work are put the chief Hiſtorians of the Mo- 
naſtick Orders. ; | 
| There are two other Military Orders very conſide- 
rable, of which we ſhould ſtudy the Hiſtory, and 
thoſe are the Knights of Malta and Knights Templars. 
The Story of this laſt turns on one Point, where 1s a 
very great Difficulty, that is, whether they were 
guilty of thoſe enormous Facts, which was the Pre- 
rence of their Suppreſſion. The moſt underſtanding 
People in this Affair, are of very different Opinions, 
which we may ſce in what is ſaid by Father Dubrevil 
in his Antiquities of Paris, the Latin Hiſtory publiſhed 
in Holland in the Year 1690, the Hiſtory of the 
Condemnation of the Templars by Dupuis, and what 
3 ſaid by Dupin in his Library of Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thors. e 
Many Authors have wrote the Hiſtory of Malta, 
the moſt conſiderable is Boſins. There is the fine 
Story. of the great Maſter 4 Aubuſſan, wrote by Fa- 
ther Bouhours. There is not a Hiſtory more admira- 
ble for its Events than this *. As a Zeal for Religion 
8 framed 


1 


* The beſt Piece, which ſeems to comprize what is moſt 
curious and material in the Hiſtory of this moſt celebrated Or- 
der, we have lately in the Hiotre des Chevaliers de Malthe par 
I. Abbe &: Vertot, de U Academie delles Belles Lettres 4 Vol. 

| A 
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framed this Order, ſo is it apparent, that the Provi- 
dence of God ſupports it, as it is not natural that fo 
ſmall a Republick ſhould make ſuch an Oppoſiti- 
on to almoſt all the Infidels in thoſe Parts of the 
World. IO 

As to the Military Orders, which are Marks of 
Honour, which Princes have ever granted to deſer- 
ving Perſons, I willingly adviſe the reading of the 
Hiſtory of theſe Orders printed at Rouen, although 
the Author is not exact; we may read alſo what Fa- 
ther Anſelm has in his Work, intitled, The Palace of 
Honour, and alſo what was printed in Holland ſome 
Years ſince. f 


— = * * * 9 


SE C T. II. 
The Hiſtory of FAMILIES. 


HE Hiſtory of Families is important on a dif- 
'Þ: ferent Score, than the particular Hiſtory of 
Provinces, Cities, or Religious Orders, and conſe- 
quently deſerves more our Attention. In ſtudying of 
Hiſtory, it is ever uſeful to be ar leaſt acquainted 


— * 


A Paris 1726. 40. Avec ſoixante © dix Pourtraits des Grands 
Maitres fournis pour M. L' Ambaſſadeur de Malthe, 4 apres d ex- 
cullens originaux par le plus habiles Graveurs de Paris, ſons la Re- 
vi/ion de M. de Boulogne directeur de Þ Academie Royale de Pein - 
ture, des Cartes Geographiques dreſſees pour Þ intelligence de cette 
Hiſtoire par few M. de Liſle, © les Plans de Þ Iſle & Fortifications 
de Malthe par M. Le Chevalier de Tigne. Ouvrage qui contient 
non ſeule ment L Hiſflorie de Malthe, Mais auſi les Revolutions ds 
P Empire des Turcs depuis pluſieurs ſiecles. A Tranſlation of this 
Work is preparing for the Preſs, in which we are promiſed 
the original Plates of the Paris Edition, . N 

N | with 
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with the Perſons we find in it, and know whether 
their Birth has placed them in thoſe high Poſts, or 
whether God himſelf has thought fit to raiſe to thoſe 
great Dignities thoſe who leaſt aſpired to them, to 
thew us by this admirable Order, that it is as eaſy to 
him to make us reſpe& the loweſt Thing, even no- 
thing, when he lends the hand, as well as to debaſe 
the Fortune beſt founded, and deſtroy the Glory of 
Men by only abſenting himſelf the leaſt from them, 
and leaving them to themſelves. We find our ſelves 
obliged to believe thoſe who have examined the Ge- 
nealogies, but it happens ſometimes, that this is with 
ſome Difficulty, as we know, they were well paid 
for Writing. : 

To make uſe of ſome Method in this Study, we 
ſhould divide Families into four Claſſes. The Firſt 
containing the Genealogy of Soveraign Houſes ; the 
Second, the antient Families extinct; the Third, the an- 
tient Families ſtill in being; and, to conclude, at laſt 
the modern Families. I do not treat here of famous 
Families amongſt the Greeks and Romans, as to inſtruct 
us therein, it will be ſufficient to read the Genealogi- 
cal Tables at the End of the Chronology of Ubbo 
Emmius, and the Roman Families by Fulvius Vrſinus, 
as alſo what Reincccius has given us in his Hiſtoria Fu- 
lia, and his Syntagma Fumiliarum. 


Of SOoVERAIGN HOUSES. 


I am of the Opinion, that the Genealogy of So- 
veraign Houſes ought to be joined to the Hiſtories of 
Kingdoms,; but as in the latter Hiſtories, there is more 
Care generally taken to relate the conſiderable Events 
and Revolutions of every State, than the Original of 
the Families, it is clear that we muſt therefore make 
a particular Study of them. 


+ 


Hovss 
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 Hovsr of FRANCE. 


The Houſe of France without Oppoſition is the moſt 
antient and illuſtrious of any. It has given Emperors 
to both Eaſt and Feſt, and was fo fruitful in the Year 
1380, that it counted Fifteen Branches, and five Prin- 
ces of the Blood in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdoms of 
France and Navarre, of Portugal, Sicily, Poland, and 
Hungary. This Genealogy has ſome Difficulties, which 
have exerciſed the Pens of the Learned. The two 
moſt eſſential are to know their Original (as far as ſuch 
a Space of time will permit us to diſcover) and ſhew 
that the Third Family is not a Continuation of the 
Second, Many Authors make the Kings of the Se- 
cond and Third deſcend from Aubert, who, as they 
ſay, married Blithilde, Daughter of Clotair the Firſt 
King of France. The greateſt Part of the French Hi- 
ſtorians have acknowledged this Hiſtory for Truth, 
thinking by this Means to add more Antiquity to the 
Houle of France. Some Foreign * Authors have with 
much Satis ſaction embraced this Notion, believing al- 
ſo by this Paſſage of Hiſtory to find a Proof, which 
ſhould deſtroy that Cuſtom as old as the Monarchy, 
that Males alone are capable vf ſucceeding to the 
Crown. They attempt to arc Pepin the Little, 


and Charles the Great had not had; the Scepter, but by 
Virtue of this Matrimony of Anbert and Blithilde the 
pretended Daughter of Clotair the Firſt. But this 
whole Hiſtory is eſteemed fabulous by the moſt ex- 
act Hiſtorians, who have proved, that Chronology 
intirely deſtroys this Syſtem, and theſe ſame Authors 
have ſhewed us in what manner the Third Race was 
only a Continuation of the Second. We ſhall not 


— 
„— — „ — 


* Chifletii Vindicia Hiſpanice, 
here 
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here give their Arguments, but be content to produce 
the Genealogical Tables made of theſe two Races. 


S. Arnold, Maſter of the Palace, and afterwards 


Biſhop of Metz. 
* 
Angeſe. 
_ 
Pipin de Elo 
Charles Martel. Childebrand, 
I | "a 
Pepin the Little. Nebelond. ; 
1 I 
Charles the Great. T heodobert. 
I | I 
Lovis the Pious. Robert J. 
"of | EE. SOIT 
I 85 Foy +] 
Lovis the Stammerer. Robert III. 
I | I 
Charles the Simple. Hugh the Great. 
1 | 1 
Lovis the Stranger. Hugh Capet, who 
I | begins the third 
Lothair. Race. 
Lovis the Fifth, who ends 
the ſecond Race. 


But for a more prolix Information in theſe Mat- 


ters, we may read the learned Work of St. Marthe a- 
bout the Houſe of France, attentively comparing the 
two laſt Tables upon Account of the Differences to 


wrote 
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wrote by David Blondel, or Father Anſelm on the ſame 
Subject, the Diſcourſe of Chanterean le Fevre about the 
| Matrimony of Blichilde, and the Diſſertations wrote 
againſt him. The Origin of the Houſe of France 
wrote by Eſpernon and Father Jordan. It will not be 
uſeleſs to conſult what Fauchet, du T illet, Gothefrey, 
Vignier, and du Bouchet have wrote. 


The Hovussz of PORTUGAL. 


The Houſe of Portugal ought to be conſidered as 
of the ſame Family with that of France, as their 
Kings deſcend not from Godfrey of Bowlogne, or the 
Houſe of Lorrain, as ſome Writers have fancied, but 
from Henry the Firſt King of Portugal, Nephew of 
Robert King of France. We ſhall do well to obſerve, 
that this Genealogy has not been preſerved in its Pu- 
rity, as it places in the Number of its Kings, and 
their Deſcendants ſome Baſtards. Theſe are Dionyſius 
King of Portugal Natural Son of Alphonſus the Third, 
who was qualified for the Crown by Pope Clement 
the Fourth. John the Firſt, natural Son of Peter, ſur- 
named the Executor of Fuſtice, Antonio Titular King 
of Portugal, who died at Paris in the Year 1595, who 
was only natural Son of Lovis Duke of Beia, Son of 
King Emmanuel. The Kings of Portugal at preſent 
on the Throne are deſcended from Alphonſus the Firſt 
Duke of Braganza, a natural Son of John the Firſt, 
King of Portugal, of whom we have ſpoke before. 
To explain exactly this Genealogy, we may ſee what 
has been wrote by St. Adarthe in his Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of France, and Theodore Gothefroy in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Houſe of Portugal, and not omit alſo what 
is performed by Nugnez di Leon and Antonio di Souſa, 
although they are much inferior to the two firſt. 


The 
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The Hovssz of LORRAIN. . 


After the Houſe of France, we know no Famil 
more antient than that of Lorrain, but none in Which 
there is to be found more of the fabulous. To- 
wards the End of the Sixteenth Century, the Branch 
of Valois was near Failure by the Death of Henry 
the Third, and Henry the Foxrth then King of 
Navarre his Succeſſor, had not the Love of the 
French ; being of the reformed Religion, which his 
Mother Anne d' Albret had cauſed him. to em- 
brace, The Princes of the Houſe of Lorrain, who 
had a great Share in the Government of the 
Stare, made the beſt uſe of this Opportunity to 
ſett the Crown on their Heads; but though this Am- 
bition got them not the Names of Tyrants, they 
thought themſelves obliged to do two Things. The 
Firſt was to treat Hugh Capet as an Uſurper, and to 
brand all his Deſcendants with that odious Name. 
The Second to aſſert themſelves as only Heirs to 
the Crown, deſcending, as they ſaid, from Charles 
the Great in a right Line. They pretended to ſhew, 
that they came from Charles Duke of Lower Lorrain, 
Brother of Lothair, and Uncle of Lovis the Fifth, laſt 
King of the Family of Charles the Great. Nothing 
elſe was preached in the Churches, and this Error 
had got ſo deep Root in the Sixteenth Century, that 
none ſcarce dare write to undeceive the People, 
when the Preſſes were clogged in Printing the Wri- 
tings publiſhed to ſupport this Fable. To ſuch a 
Height was Falſchood arrived. With much Aſſu- 
rance it was aſſerted, that the Houſe of Lorrain drew 
its Original from William, the reputed Son of Euſtace 
of Boulogne, Nephew of Sifrid, and that this laſt de- 
fcended by the Maſculine Line of Charles the Great 
from the Emperor Arnold. But they had forgot _ 

this 
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this William is a ſuppoſed Perſonage, and that Sifrid ' 


was an Adventurer of Normandy or Denmark, who ra- 
viſhed the Daughter of Arnold the Elder his Lord, 
Earl of Flanders, and hanged himſelf, leaving only be- 
hind him a Natural Son called Adolfus, from whom 
deſcends the Houſe of Boulogne. This Genealogy, which 
came into Reputation only in the Sixteenth Century, 
was at the ſame time attacked and defended by large Vo- 
lumes, as were thoſe of Yaſſebourgh and Refreres, This laſt 
fcr his Work, very narrowly eſcaped with Life, being 
condemned, and, only in reſpect to the Houle of Lorrain, 
the King pardoned him, as is recited in the Sen- 
tence given againſt him in the Year 1583. In the 
Seventeenth Century, the Injunctions in relation to this 
Matter, which had been given before being obſolete, 
this Genealogy was began to be re-examined, and it was 
found, that the Princes of Zerrain deſcended from 
Gerard of Alſatia, who in the Year 1048, was Duke 
of Moſcellana, now Lorrain ; that this Gerard came 


from Erchmoaldus, Maſter of the Palace under Clovis 


the Second, To be acquainted with the Genealogy 
of theſe Princes, we may conſult the Writings of 
Father Vignier and Chantereas le Fevre. In theſe ſhall 
we ſee clearly the Fables and Falſehoods broached by 
Boulai, Champier, Vaſſelbourgh and Rofieres. 


The Houssz of AUSTRIA. 


Much has been wrote in Relation to the firſt 
Original of the Houſe of Auſtria, raiſed to its preſent 
Height ſome Ages ſince. Arnold di Wien makes them 
deſcend from the Anicii of Rome, Latins Gobvillerus 
and others from the antient Kings of France. Chan- 
terean le Fevre, Father Vignier and Chifflet from the 


Counts of Hasborrgh, a ſecond Branch of the Houſe 


of Lorrain, which comes, as they pretend, from Er- 
chambaldus, or Erchinoaldus, Maſter of the Palace un- 
der 
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der Clovis the Seeond, as we have ſaid before. To 
conclude, Gothefroy derives them from the antient 
Counts of T hiftein, on the Authority of Original Papers, 
in the Abbey of Mure in Swiſſerland, which were print- 
ted by the Care of an Ambaſſador * of France in that 
Country, conformable to the Orders he had received 
from his Court. nf 


The HouvsE of STUART: 


We do not find that the Family of Stuart, lately 
reigning in England, is of much Antiquity. What 
we have of it moſt certain, is towards the End of 
the Thirteemb Century. By this it is conjectured, 
that this Family was then famous in Scotland. That 
it deſcends from Father Adam, as a Scorch Hiſtorian 
would prove, we have no Difficulty to believe; 
but we may obſerve eaſily, without my taking No- 
' tice, the ſtupid Chimera's a Chronologiſt entertains in 
his Noddle, when he draws up ſuch hke Genealogies. 
The firſt of this Family, of whom we have any cer- 
tain Knowledge is Janes Stuart t, who was High- 
Steward of Scotland in the Year 1286. One of his 
Family Robert Stuart was choſe King of Scotland in 
1370. And at the Beginning of the Seventeenth Age, 
after the Death of Queen Elizabeth, in the Perſon of 
s, VI, were united the three Kingdoms of Eng- 
Scotland, and Ireland. The firſ# Branch of this 
Family reigned in Scotland to Mary Stuart, who was 


6 


— 


Girolamo Coſta, or Ric Simon's Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical Re- 
venues, Preface of the ſecond Edition, 

+ This Houſe was falſcly branded with the Stain of Baſtar- 
dy; but this Scandal is fully cleared by a Piece printed in the 
Appendix to Father Orleans, Entituled, The Royal Family of the 
'STUARTS vindicated from the falſe Imputation of Illegitimacy, 
&c. Lond. 1711, and 1722, 8yo, a #' 

re 
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the laſt of it ; but the 2 Henry Stuart of the 
ſecond Branch of this Family, whoſe Deſcendants have 
born the Scepter ever ſince, revived it. 


Houst of SAV 
The Houſe of Savoy has been ever eſteemed one 


of the moſt antient in Earope, and other Princes have 
conſidered it as ſuch, as there has never on that Ac- 
count been any Difficulty in allying with them, and 
we may fee this in a Treatiſe wrote by Paradin. As 
to its Antiquity, Lille and Guic hedon (who have ex- 
amined diligently this Hiſtory) have ſhewed that it 
ſprings from the antient Houſe of Saxony, fo celebra- 
ted in the earlier Times of the Hiſtory of Germany. 

As the Families I have mentioned, ere thofe which 
relate moſt to our Study; ſo J ſhall fay no more of 
other Soveraign Houſes, as the Fatigue would be too 
great. Sufficient for this End is the Genealogical 
Theatre of the Nobility of Europe, wrote by Jacobus 
Spenerns, printed at Lubecł, or what Girolamo Henin- 
guex has publiſhed in four Volumes under the ſame Ti- 
tle; or, to conclude, what has been ſaid by Bacelin, a 
Benedictine Monk of Vingart. 


Of Antient Ho us Es Extinct. 


Although amongſt the antient Families there are 
ſome extinct, it is yet neceſfary to ſtudy them, to 
know what Poſt they had in Hiſtory. Amongſt 
theſe may be reckoned the Illuſtrious Families of 
Dreux, Brienne, Baux, Scialon, Bouloigne, Guiſues, Lon- 
gaville, L' Ile Adam, Coucy, and many others of whom 
we have exact Hiſtories. 
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It is more neceſſary, I think, to be acquainted 
with the antient Families yer remaining, than with 
thoſe that are extint. Beſides their Name famed 
in Story, their Preſence amongſt us invites us to be 
acquainted more nearly with them. Such are the Hi- 
ſtories of the Families of + Courtenay, Avengeal, and 
Harcourt, and many others. But in the Examinati- 
on we may make of theſe Families, we muſt not fol- 
low the Hiſtorians as far as they will lead us. When 
in theſe Hiſtories we get ſome ſure Æra, on this {ide 
of which we may find as much Glory, as may ſup- 
port our Eſteem and Honour of the great Men of 
them, we ſhould not attempt to penetrate into that 
Uncertainty, which diſtance of Apes occaſions. There 
is an Obſcurity which has ſomething noble in it, and 
leaves us much Room for Reflection; and we cannot 
conceive that a Family, whoſe Continuation we find 
ſo glorious, had not a wonderful beginning, whereas 
when we ſearch into clearer Antiquity, we are al- 
ways obliged to center them with the reſt of Man- 


kind in the two common Fathers of us all Noah and 
Adam. 


Of Modern Famil 1s: 


Modern Families generally ſurprize us not ſo much 
as the others, and want that eſteem, which Anti- 
quity ftamps on them. We know for the moſt part 
how they were raiſed. It is not impoſſible, but that 
may have happened to ſome of theſe, which we ſaw 


; * ** 


+ The Hiſtories of the Baronage and Peerage of England will 
ſupply the Reader with what concerns the Branches of theſe 
foreign Familieggſettled amongſt us. 


in 
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in our own Days to one ſprung from nothing, who 
having raiſed an Eſtate, in all his Deeds wrote him- 
ſelf by the Title of Monſſeur, and the Chevalier &; 
a Relation, who was diſpleaſed with this Vanity, 
urged to him, that he play'd the Fool, as it was well. 
known but a few Days ſince with what Equipage 
his Father came out of the Country thither. My 
« Colin,” replied with Smartneſs this falſe Noble, 
« What I do ſignifies nothing as to the preſent, 
cc but in the Space of an hundred Years it will be 
« well anſwered.” And this Anſwer and Manner 
perhaps had as much Prudence as Vanity in them. 

In France there is an Error very common, that the 
Courtiers fancy a Family modern, which enters up- 
on the Magiſtracy, upon which Account it often 
happens, that theſe Families are deſpiſed, treated as 
Citizens, and no Perſon of Quality thought ro have. 
been amongſt them. Theſe ſort of Perſons would do 
well to conſider, that the moſt illuſtrious Houſes of 
France have had amongſt them Maſters of the Re- 
queſt and Advocates, as thoſe of Lavoye, Bourbon, 
L' Arcamband, Harcourt, Bevron, Rochefort, Mailly, 
Melun, Movi, D' Angeſt, Genlie, Curton, and Chabanes. 
They may be pleaſed ro know, that many Perſons 
who are Magiſtrates deſcend from Warriours, as Mon- 
thelon, Marillaes, Berully, Harlay, Lamoignons, Bail- 
leul, &c. And that the Families who wear the Ma- 
giſtrates Habit are like others. Therefore of them there 
are old, middle Aged, and modern, the firſ# in Reputati- 
on under St. Lovis, the ſecond began about the Reign 
of Lovis the Eleventh and Charles the Eighth, and the 
others about an Age ſince. 


* Hiſtorical! Miſccllanies by Vigneul de Mar ville. 
Oz SECT. 
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H. . | 
Of the Hiftories of Famous Mex. 


REAT Men are formed as much by Exam- 

I ples as Precepts. Although we have ever be- 
fore our Eyes the Principles of a Man of Honour 
and true Chriſtian, ſuch Principles which are often 
fruitleſs when in Theory, have a great Force when 
animated by Examples, as Shame makes us frequently 
do what we ſee others do before us. When we {ce 
therefore a Ceſar in Tears reading that Alexander had 
conquered almoſt the whole World, at an Age when 
himſelf had ſcarce begun to think, we muſt not fancy 
that the Motive of his Grief was, that he had not 
been able to conquer a World, but that he had not 
done what Alexander did. And this is the Rea- 
fon which has encouraged the Writing of the Lives 
of great Men. We may be fully ſatisfied, that when 
theſe publick Teſtimonies are conſecrated to their 
Memories, there are two Motives for it, the one to 
encourage other Men to imitate them, and the other 
to teſtify by thoſe Marks of Gratitude the Eſteem 
which we have for their Virtues. Great Souls who 
comprehend this Maxim right, always chuſe ſome 
Model to be the Rule of their Actions. Not that 
they will entirely ſubmit to others, nor are ſo go- 
verned by Self-Love, that they cannot as well bear 
with their Superiors as their Equals, but as by this 
Method they are incited to imitate the Actions of 
thoſe great Men, they get the Applauſes and Com- 
mendations ſuch Actions deſerve. Upon this Ac- 
count it is, that we find Alexander never tired in 
reading 
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reading Homers Account of the Exploits of Achilles, 
that Scipio had almoſt always in his Hands Aenophon's 
Treatie of the Education of Cyras, that Charles the 
Fifth ſcarce ever left the Memoirs of Philip de Comi- 
nes, and perhaps he owes his Reputation to that In- 
clination he had to imitate Lovis the Eleventh, by 
reading what this Hiſtorian recounts of him. The 
Cardinal de Richsliew (himſelf fit to be Model to 
great Miniſters) ſtrove to imitare in every Thing 
Cardinal Xienes; like him, he put himſelf at the Head 
of Armies, like him, had the Government of Prin- 
ces and great Men, and made himſelf formidable to 
all Europe, and becauſe Ximenes had founded Divini- 
ty-Schools at * Complutum, Richeliew executed the ſame 
Deſign at Sorbonne. To conclude, as Amenes had 
wrote Treatiſes of Divinity, this Cardinal left to Po- 
ſterity excellent Works of Piety and Controverſy, 
He envied one Thing only to Amenes, which he 
could never compaſs, to ſee his Name in the Front of 
a Polyglott: We know, that for this End he offered 
a conſiderable Sum to Fay, who laboured on the Bible, 
which carries his Name, but Death deprived the Car- 
dinal of this his wiſh, fo learnedly ambitious, 
Judicious Perſons aſſert, that all who pretend to ar- 


rive at any Degree of Perfection, muſt form them- 


ſelves on the Lives of thoſe great Men, who were in 
the ſame State as themſelves. Eccleſiaſticks on the 
Lives of St. Athanaſins, St, John Chryſoſtom, St. Bar- 
tholomew di Martin, St. Charles Borromeo, or St. Fran- 
cois de Sales. Thoſe who follow the Camp, on the 
Lives of Montmorency, the Duke 4 Oſſuna, the Prince 
of Conde, and the Marſhal Turenne. Princes them- 
ſelves on the Lives of Theodoſius and Henry the Fourth, 
Prime Miniſters on thoſe of the Cardinals Ximenes +, 


— 


— 


* Now called Aleala & Hh | 
I Hiſtoire du Cardinal Ximanes par Flechier, 2 Vol, Amſt. 1692. 
O 3 Ric helien 
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Richeliew or Mazarin, and the Solitaries on thoſe of 
St. Benedict, St. Bernard, gx de Rance Abbot of La 
Thaw... | : | | 
When I ſpeak of great Men, I would be under- 
ſtood to comprize alſo the Lives of Holy Perſons, 
and thoſe ſignalized for Learning. All theſe Hiſto- 
ries, which tend to the ſame End, have always ſome 
failing, which ſhould not be attributed to the great 
Men repreſented to us, but to the little Exactneſs and 
leſs 5 of their Hiſtorians. Theſe latter think 
they have done a mighty Matter in inſerting a great 
Number of Extaſies, Viſions, Miracles, Prodigies, and 
Trifles, unworthy thoſe great Men they diſcourſe of. 
Sometimes it would be uſeſul to omit theſe Hiſtories, 
as we do not always credit them, and they can never 
be a Rule of Life. In the Lives of Saints is ſome- 
thing inimitable, which are thoſe extraordinary Fa- 
vours, which it is unlawful even to deſire. I ſpeak 
not here of the Writers of the lower Ages, viz. from 
the Ninth to the Sixteemh, where it will be no Diffi- 
culty to believe, that amongſt a great Number of 
true Miracles, there are ſtuffed ſome falſe. It is a- 
mazing what ſome Writers of our own Times have 
done, relating Trifles unworthy of the Perſons under 
whoſe Authority they would paſs them off for 
Truths. | | 

I will not pretend to exclude from particular Lives 
the Miracles and other Favours which God ſometimes 
beſtows on his Servants. Theſe are done for our 
Sanctification, and juſt it is, that we ſhould ſhew our 
Gratitude by admiring his Works in Mankind, and 
| Inciting others to the ſame Admiration. But though 
the Lives of theſe Saints ſhould not be filled with ſo 
great a Number of Hiſtories, would they be leſs 
wonderful. I cannot forbear relating to this purpoſe 
what is ſaid by an illuſtrious Perſon of our own 
Time in the Life of the Abbeſs of Chantal. © I have 


« not &, 
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cc not *, ſays he, ſpoke of the Viſions and Extaſies 
« of the Mother of Chaxtal, nor ſhall I fay any Thing 
c of her Miracles. Her Life ſeems to me greater than 
cc all Prodigies, that a Lady had the Strength in the 
&« Space of fifty Years to yield nought to Nature, and 
« never reſiſt Grace, more ſurprizes me, than if I had 
6 ſeen her raiſe the dead. | 

There is another Inconvenience to which we 
are liable in theſe particular Hiſtories, and that is 
the committing of eſſential Faults in Chronology or 
Facts. We may eaſily conceive, that a Perſon who 
writes a 2 Hiſtory may commit ſome Error, as 
the Vaſtneſs of the Matter, of which he treats, ma 
breed ſome ſort of Confuſion, which is difficult to 
be believed of a Writer who has only to deal with 
one particular Hiſtory, Theſe Failings are more pre- 
judicial than the others, for as theſe Writers are re- 
ſtrained within a narrow Compaſs, ſo are we apt to 
think, they were entire Maſters of their Subject. 
Valeſins ** has given us a remarkable Inſtance of Fail- 
ings in this kind, which he diſcovered in many Hi- 
ſtorians, who had wrote the Life of St. Genevieve. It 
was commonly believed ſhe was a Country Girl, but 
this able Man ſhews from the Hiſtorians themſelves, 
that ſhe was a Daughter of a Gentleman of Nanterre, 
or of ſome Parjjan of Diſtinction, who might have a 
Country-Houſe in that Place. What St. Germanus 
Biſhop of Auxerres ſays at her taking the Vows, proves 
ſufficiently that ſhe was no Country Girl. This Ho- 
ly Prelate recommends to her to renounce all Luxury 
in Habit, and for the future not to wear any Jewels. 
This is a Proof that her Birth entitled her to them if 
ſhe would, otherwiſe ir would have been ridiculous to 


* Abridgment of the Life of the Mother of Chai tal towards 
the End. 1% Valeſiana. 
+ The Patron Saint of Paris. 


O4 have 
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have enjoined a poor Country Girl never to wear 


Jewels, Gold, or Silver, when if ſhe had an Inclina- 


tion, ſhe had not the Means to get them. Some Writers 
think, that Baillee has committed a Fault like this in 
his Life of Cartcſiun. He ſays that this Philoſopher 
* had a Daughter' in Holland called Francina, but this 
is believed to have been nothing but an idle Story 
founded for Paſtime by the Enemies of Cartęſius, upon 
the Truth of a Machine, which, with much Induſtry, 
he had made, to prove by Demonſtration, that Beaſts 
have no Souls, but are only well- ordered Machines 
moved by other Bodies, which touch them, and from 
which they receive a part of their Motion. This, 
ſays he, we know from a famous Carteſian, who added, 
that Carteſius having put this Machine on Board a 
Veſſel, the Captain had the Curioſity to open the 
Cheſt in which it was, and ſurprized by the Motions 
which he obſerved in the Machine, which moved as 
if animated by a Soul, he threw it into the Sea, be- 
lieving it was a Devil. 

Some learned Men there are, of whom we have no 
direct Hiſtory, but may collect it ſometimes from 
their Works, and chiefly from their Letters. We 
muſt not however think, that we ſhall always enter 
into their Characters by this means: Many indeed give 
juſt Pourtraits of themſelves in their Works; but o- 
thers there are, that it is plain, wear a double Face, 
ſnew one in their Writings, and another in their 
common Life and Converſation; who conſiders Nic- 
cola only in his Works, would affirm, that he be- 
lieved nothing, but after a ſtrict Examination of its 
Truth, and that he was a Man intrepid who feared 
nothing. And yet thoſe who were acquainted with 
him know how extenſive his Credulity was, that he 


— 


o Hiſtoric] M.ſcellagies by Vignew! de Marville. 
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believed all that was told him, as he could not be per- 
ſuaded, that any one would deceive him. That 
much Conſideration only would make him reviſe 
thoſe Things he had too eaſily credited. His Fear 
was ſo great, that he ſcarce dare go out of his Houſe, 
ſuch the Apprehenſion he had of ſudden Accidents, 
by which, ſays he, a thouſand Perſons have been kil- 
led or hurt. | 515 
I ſhall not dictate here how we ought to regulate 
our ſelves in the reading of theſe particular Hiſtories. 
We may indeed obſerve this Order which appears very 
natural, viz. to propoſe ſome particular one as a Mo- 
del and Rule, and read the others according to Order 
of time. We may read together the Hiſtories of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, the Life of Charles the Fifth, the Hiſto- 
ry of the Duke of Ava, the Life of Queen Zlizabeth 
of England, the Hiſtory of Cromwell, the Hiſtory of 
General Monk, and others of this Kind in the times in 
which the Hiſtories of Spain and England ſpeak of 
them. But the others that have no Relation to Ci- 
vil Hiſtory may be read with the Hiſtories of the 
Sciences in which they were remarkable, ſuch as the 
Lives of Copernicus, Peireskius +, Tycho Brache, Carteſing, 
Budens, Cardinal Bellarmin, and many others. 


— 


SECT. V. 
Of the Hiſtory of Ax TS and SCIENCES. 


| HE Hiſtory of Arts and Sciences treats of their 

Original, their Progreſs, and the Men who have 
been remarkable in them. Although it is uſeleſs to 
apply our ſelves to all the Sciences, we may however 


know their Hiſtory. 


+ Wrote in Latin by Gaſſendus, tranſlated into Engliſh by 
. Rand, M. D. Lond. 1657, Svo. 


1 
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Divinity, which ought to be conſidered as the 
chief of Sciences, is as old as Mankind. Scarce were 
they created, but it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
know their Creator, and the eſſential Relation there 
was between him and the Creatures. Taking Divini- 
ty in this View, we cannot ſtudy its Hiſtory, but 
in the ſacred Books, in the Writings of learned Fews, 
and the Works of the Holy Fathers. But under this 
Name of Theology may be ranged the Hiſtory of the 
Religions of the World, and that Method by which 
Matters of Faith have been treated in ſince the Twelfth 
Century. f 

The Knowledge of the Fewiſh Religion will be a 
good Preparation for that of the other People. Bur 


to comprehend it exactly, we muſt read ſome 


Works wrote about an Age fince, as that of the Re- 
ligions of the World by Alexander Roſi, the Piece on 
Taolatry by Voſſius, what Van Dale has wrote on the 
ſame Subject, and the Treatiſe of Lilius Giraldus con- 
cerning the Gods of ſeveral Nations, and the Work of 
Schedius concerning the Religion of the antient Germans, 
Gauls, Engliſh, and Vandals. Many Obſervations might 
be made on this Head, but I believe it may be uſeleſs 
to ſay more, as we have ſpoke of the Religions and 
Cuſtoms at the Beginning of the Hiſtory of each Na- 
tion. | 

We ſhould be acquainted a little with a ſecond Sort 
of Divinity, come into Vogue after the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. We may firſt, to judge of this Method, com- 
pare ſome one of theſe Scholaſtick Divines with the 
Works of the Holy Fathers. Here we may perhaps 
be ſurprized to find ſo great a Difference in the man- 
ner of explaining that Faith which has been always 
the fame. We may then conſult what Launoy has 
wrote concerning the famous Schools of Europe. De 
Scholis Celebrioribus, and a Piece wrote before by Sam- 
pelins. on the ſame Subject, which was printed at 420 

ec 
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beck in the Year 1616, under this Title, Hiſtoria Scho- 
laſtica, ſen Scholarum I heologicarum ortus & progreſſus. 
Here may we unite the Lives of Divines, wrote by 
Melchior Adamus, with the Hiſtory of what may be 
found in the Elogia of Thuanus, or thoſe, which are 
frequently prefixed to their Works, | 

I ſhall not ſtop as ro the Hiſtory of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal, Civil, or French Laws; ſufficient for the firſt will 
be what Florentius has wrote, and of the others there 
are particular Hiſtories in French. 

I believe that the Variety to be found in the 
Hiſtory of PH1LosoPHY may make that Study 
more pleaſant than Divinity: Every Age has produ- 
ced a particular Method of Philoſophizing, and there 
are almoſt as many Sects, as great Men in this Science. 
In this Matter I ſhall make no Obſervations, but on- 
ly mention the Works, which ſhould be read to give 
us ſome Knowledge of them. We may begin, I 
think, with that learned Piece ſo much eſteemed of 
Thomas Stanley concerning the Hiſtory of Philoſo- 
phy, to give us an Idea of its different Sects. Then 
may we read Diogenes Laertius, the Life of Socrates by 
Kenophon, the Women Philoſophers of Menage, the 
Hiſtory of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe wrote by Gaſſen- 
dus, that of Carteſius by Baillet, with the Hiſtory of 
the Philoſophers by Melchior Adamus, thoſe of the 
Royal Society of London, and the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris. Voſſins alſo has wrote a Hiſtory of Ma- 
thematicians, the Hiſtory of Phyſick by Daniel Clerc 
printed in Holland, the Lives of Painters and Archi- 


; \ 
* See the Latin Tranſlation printed at Zeipfich in 1714, 40. 
which is augmented with many Diſſertations by the learned 


Gotofredus Olearius, although bis Modeſty would not permit him 
to put his Name to it. | 
ps 4 tects 
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tects wrote by Felibien Vaſari t, Dati, Malvaſia **, and 
Father Orlandi , all which may be enough for the 
Hiſtory of Sciences. As to Poetry we may read the 
Judgment of the Learned of Baillet about the Poets. 
Polite Learning, I mean, the Hiſtory of Tongues 
and Oratory deſerves ſome Attention. After reading 
the Judgment of the Learned, as to the Grammarians 
and Criticks in Baillet, the Hiſtory of Grammarians 
and Rhetoricians in Suetonius, Plutarch's Hiſtory of 
famous Orators, and Twll's Piece de Claris Oratoribus, 
we fhould endeavour to know the Characters of each 
Nation as to Oratory. In the Study of this Hiſtory 
is a great Chaſm from the Fourth to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury ; for when the Goths and Vandals began to ravage 
the Empire, they deſtroyed all Sciences and good 
Taſte, which began not to be re-eſtabliſhed till to- 
wards the End of the Fifteenth, or the Beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century. Had we but the Hiſtory of 
Eraſmus wrote by Foli, Præcentor of the Cathedral of 
Paris, that would be ſufficient, and alone. capable to 
inſtruct us as to what concerns the Re-eſtabliſhment 
of Learning in Europe. But the want of this + we 
muſt ſupply with the particular Lives of Princes who 
have been Patrons of Learning; as Francis the Firſt, 


— 


+ Vite de Pittari Antichi, Fior, 1667, ** Felſina Pittrice Vite de 
Futtori Bologueſs, 2 Vol. Bolog. 1678. * The Abcdario Pittorico 
wrote by this Carmelite Frier, printed ar Bologna in 1714 and 
1719, 4%. comprizes what is moſt remarkable of the Lives 
of all the Painters, Sculptoys, and Architects diſperſed in a Va- 
Tiety of Authors, and deſerves not to be confined within its 
Original Italian — ; | | 

+ This Defect might be well ſupplied from the Epiſtles of 
Eraſmus and other learned Men, and the great Uſe made of them 
as to England. is viſible in the Lives of Dr. Coler, and Eraſmus wrote 
by the excellent Pen of Dr. Samuel Knight, Prebendary of Eh. 
the firſt printed at Landon in 1724, 8v0, the laſt beautifully "at 
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and Lorenzo de Medici,, and the Lives of thoſe great 
Men, who have flouriſhed in moſt Reputation. Ido 
not think we can conclude this Study with a more 
uſeful or delightful Work, than the inimitable Hiſto- 
ry of the French Academy by Peliſſon. 

To be inſtructed well as to the Sciences, we muſt 
read thoſe who have furniſhed us with Caralogues of 
them, who have wrote of them, and the Treatiſes of 
Eccleſiaſtical Writers as to Divinity ſince the Twelfth 
Century, the Lives of famous Lawyers, and the Jour- 
nals of France and Holland. 


— — 


Ar. . 
Of Aſſiſtances uſeful in Hiſtory, viz. MEMOIRS, 


LETTERS, NEGOTIATIONS, TREATIES 
of PEACE, PANEGYRICKS, FUNERAL 
ORATIONS, SECRET HISTORIES, $A- 
TYRS, and BURLESQUES, 


SEC Is L 
Of MEMOIRS. 


ESIDES the common Hiſtorians, I do nor 
believe there is a more ſecure Method of know- 
ing Hiſtory, than from Memoirs and Letrers. But 
we muſt diſtinguiſh the Letters and Memoirs of pub- 
lick Miniſters, and others who have had the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, from thoſe who have handed to us 
Particulars, which they received from others. We 
know well, without my mentioning it, the Difference 
between theſe two fort of Writers. The one ſpeak the 
Language of Politicians, and with Aſſurance, as they 
are 
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are as well acquainted with the ſecret Cauſes that 
have produced theſe Events, as with the Events them- 
felves. The others ſpeak with Diffidence, and in Fear, 
and when they would determine upon any Points, 
they generally do it upon certain Conjectures, which 
ſometimes appear probable, but are almoſt ever falſe. 
On the Credit then of the fiſt, we may be aſſured 
of the Truth of our Hiſtory. But as one Man only 
cannot ſee all, ſo ſhould we conſult many concerning 
the ſame Point of Time, for the Perſons who have 
wrote Memoirs with Exactneſs, have left to others 
the Recital of what they themſelves have not been 
well informed of. One Failing however there is com- 
mon in theſe kind of Works, and that is, that ſome 
fancy to carry a great Point in comprizing more than 
rel and Jo 2 * that 3 rela- 
ted on the Credit of others, once found falſe, invali- 
date very much the Credit to be given to the Events, 
of which they were Eye-witneſſes. Notwithſtanding 
the Sincerity ſo boaſted of in Ceſar, this Judgment 
has been given * of his Commentaries, that they were 
wrote with as little Care as regard to Truth, as he be- 
lieved too haſtily the greater Part of what he has re- 
lated of others. This kind of Neglect has given Oc- 
caſion to ſay, that his Candour was not put to the 
Proof, when it was neceſſary he ſhould ſpeak of him- 
ſelf, and that though ſome have been ſo favourable 
as to believe, that he affected this Fault, they might 
at leaſt ſay, his Memory was not faithful to him f. 
There is alſo another Obſervation that may be made, 
as to the Memoirs which Miniſters publiſh, and thoſe 
verſed in publick Affairs, and that is They think more 
of juſtifying themſelves, than inſtructing their Rea- 


* Sweton. in Cæſ. c. 56. | 
+ This Paſſage, ſomewhat obſcure, is juſtly tranſlated from 


| ders. 
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ders. We imagine we are reading a Hiſtory, and find 
nought but an Apology, in which are related ſome- 
times very improbable Facts. It often happens theſe 
Hiſtories degenerate into Controverſies, and this Dil- 
pute produces injurious Terms, and at laſt turns to 
perſonal Differences. If thele Writers do not make 
ſome ſuch like Apology, they uſually ſay, though 
they have not done it, yet they ought or ſhould have 
done it. Pontis is not exempt from this Charge, and 
many have thought to find in his Memoirs much more 
Sincerity and Candour, than in others. 

Minos were not in uſe till after Philip de 
Comines, upon which Account we ſee, that the Hiſto- 
ry is not fo clear before that time as ſince. The 
Succeſs which this Work had, enclined every miſerable 
Writer to make Diſcoveries of what they knew of 
the Secrets of the Court. Bur it is very rare to find 
Perſons ſo judicious and ſincere as was Philip de Cmi- 
nes x. In theſe laſt Ages he is conſidered as the Re- 
ſtorer of Hiſtory. It is thought an Honour to Poly- 
bins, one of the beſt Hiſtorians of Antiquity, that his 
Hiſtory is compared with the Memoirs of this Wri- 
ter. We muſt undoubtedly have the ſame Opinion of 
him, as Feſtus Lipſius and Montaigu, viz. that his Per- 
ſpicuity and the Safery of his Counſels may encourage 
us to uſe him as a ſecure Guide in the Management of 
Affairs, that the wonderful Plainneſs with which he 
has wrote ſhews his Veracity, that he ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf without Vanity, and others without Jealouſy. 
To conclude, few Errors are objected to him in Com- 
pariſon with thoſe great Qualities univerſally attri- 
buted to him. After that time we have a great Num- 
ber of Memoirs, but all deſerve not an equal Regard. 


— 


+ Lond, 1674, and in 2 Vol. 1710, 8vo, 
Above 
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Above the reſt are always conſidered thoſe of Bellai; 
the Marſha} de Montluc, Dupleſſis Mornay, Sully, the 
Marſhal de Caſtelnau, thoſe of Montreſor, du ' Rohan, 
| Pontis and le Chatres. Thoſe of Rochefocault are eſteem- 
| ed for their great Care as filled with good Senſe and 
= Politeneſs. I put alſo into the firſt Order the Me- 

+ moirs of Brantoſme, although there are ſome Parts in 
| which he has wrote only on the Credit of others, and 
| has an Inclination to ſhew us that he knew as well 
| the Secrets of the Ladies of the Court, as the Inſides 
of the great Men mentioned in his Hiſtory. We 


muſt own to his Praiſe, that he has given Light to 
ſome Facts, which before the Publication of his Me- 
moirs were thought fabulous. We may make good 
Uſe of all the Memoirs publiſhed in the time of the 
League, the Collection of the Abbot of St. Germain 
againſt the Miniſtry of Cardinal Richelieu, the Col- 
lection made in the King's Minority, or of the Wars 
of Paris, or the Proceſs of Fouquet. Although the 
greater Part of theſe Memoirs are either Apologies or 
Invectives, nevertheleſs ſuch Invectives are always 
founded upon ſome certain Facts, but we muſt uſe 
much more Caution in this Kind of Reading than in 
any other. All experienced Men are fatisfied that 
Fouquet had treated admirably on what regards the 
publick Treaſure : Beſides the good Senſe and Spirit 

in his Works, he has diſcovered ſome Secrets not 
known before, which has made many ſay, that the 
Defence of ſuch a Miniſter ſhould never be out of 
the Hands of a Prince, or thoſe who have the Ma- 
nagement of the Treaſury. I ſpeak not here of the 
Memoirs which paſs under the falſe Name of the 
Count de Rochefort, it is well known, that they are 4 
Romance wrote with ſo much Wir and Politeneſs, 
that we would willingly believe all he fays to be true, 
becauſe we wiſh it ſo. Few are — that they * 
the 
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the Works of a Gentleman known in the World un- 
der different Names, and a Character as whimſical 
and humourſome. , -. | 

The Itch of writing Memoirs fpread very much 
ſome Years fince, and even at this time there is hard- 
ly any Gentleman ſo mean that does nor publiſh his 
own. It is ſufficient that he has been at the Head of 
a Company, fought two or three Duels, hid ſome 
Love Intrigue, and all this interſperſed. with a few 
Epiſodes of a Campaign, ſupplies a large Field of Mat- 
ter. I have twenty Times wondered, not why the 
Memoirs of a certain Perſon of Quality (who bore a 
great Reputation in the World) were publiſhed, but 
why he himſelf wrote them, there being nothing in 
them conſiderable to be communicated to us but Com- 
mands, Queſtions, and Maxims of Love which he 
wrote for the Diverſion of ſome Ladies . 


FF 8” ** 3 * . _ 
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Of LETTERS. 
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S I have ſaid before we muſt make the ſame 
Diſtinction as to LETTERS, as in Memoirs. 
We know well, that in thoſe we find Hiſtory in its 
Purity, the Paſſions of Mankind are better repreſented 
than in Hiſtorians themſelves. Man draws a more 
ſincere Pourtrait of himſelf, and ſhews the Springs 
of Motion by which he is regulated, as may be ob- 
ſerved in the Letters of St. Cyprian, in thoſe of St. 


— 
KK 


; + He who would know more of the Variety of Memoirs 
ſhould read a Diſſertation, entitled, Schediaſma de Commentariis 
Hiſtoricis, quos Galli vocant Memoirs. Lipſ. 1708, 4. 

Vox. I. P Aubin, 


— 
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ponſtin, St. Jerome, St. Leo, and St. Gregory in the 
. by . Lupi, in thoſe of Fulberr, Too of 
Chartres, St. Bernard, St. Anſelm, and many others, 
where we view Hiſtory more extended than in the 
Hiſtorians themſelves. . 

The greateſt Part of the Letters of Princes t and 

Prime Miniſters are to be found in Memoirs and We- 
gotiations, as in the Memoirs of the Duke de Nevers, 
in thoſe of Bellievre, and Sillery as to the Peace of 
Vernueils, in the Negotiations of the Preſident Jeannin, in 
the Aemoirs of Sully, and in thoſe concerning the Mi- 
niſtry of Cardinal Richelieu. I have ſpoke elſewhere 
of the Letters of Busbequins, and thoſe of Cardinal 
Ofſat ; but IT cannot do leſs than ſay ſomething of 
thoſe of Cardinal Maxarin, upon Account of the 
Satisfaction they gave as ſoon as they were publiſhed. 
We may obſerve in them, that this Miniſter had ſo 
much given himſelf up to the Good of the State, that 
at laſt we are all convinced, that his Views were al- 
ways more to the Honour of his Maſter, than to his 
own particular Intereſts, In ſome of them we find 
this Character expreſſed in ſo fincere a Manner, that 
it is hard to conceive, that he was ſo much maſqued 
as he let nothing drop in his Expreſſions, or in the 
Method he has obſerved, ro give us a juſt Suſpicion, 
that he had a Regard to his particular Intereſts, or to 
eftabliſh himſelf. 

We may reaſonably wonder at the Reputation that 
the Letters of ſome particular Perſons have bore, ſor 
mitance thoſe of Patin. We believe to find in them 
much good Hiſtory, when there is nothing elſe but an 
extravagant Humour this Phyfician had of ſending falſe 
News to his Friends. He often wrote rather the 


+ Of Soveraign Princes and great Men we have a, moſt ex- 
cellent Collection under the Title of the Lettere de Principi, 


3 Vol. Ven. 1572. 440. 
Things 
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Things that came into his Head, than thoſe which 
had happened. I cannot ſufficiently blame his Neg- 
lect in Facts the moſt known, as when he ſays t, 
that Yoiture was of Paris, when we all know, that he 
was of Amiens, and that the Elogium * of Calvin, amongſt 
the illuſtrious Men of Papirins Maſſon, is of the Pen 
of that learned Man, whereas it is known to all, that 
it was wrote by Gillot an Eccleſiaſtical Counſellor of 
the Parliament of Paris in his Satyra Menippæa. I 
could enumerate many Faults of this kind, and pub- 
liſh a Book on them equal to the Volumes themſelves. 
On the other Hand we may obſerve, that the Sketches 
he gives are rather Draughts of fancy to divert him- 
ſelf or others. Of this we ſee an Example in what 
he ſays of Father Petau f, * That he was a proud 
r Man, a Snarler and Calumniator, that he never wrote 
« but in Oppoſition to ſome one; that he has made 
« two Volumes to confute Scaliger, againſt whom he 
&« has vomited a great Quantity of injurious Language; 
« that he wrote on Epiphanius only to cenſure Cardi- 
&« nal Baronius in every Page; that he has printed ſome 
« Pieces againſt La Peyre, Grotins, and Salmaſius, on- 
« ly to have the Satisfaction of abuſing them; that 
« he has wrote againſt Arnaud concerning Frequent 
« Communion, in which he is much miſtaken; that, to 
& conclude, he has only wrote to make his Court to 
« the Baron de Feneſtre, and to contradict every Bo- 
« dy, as if he was poſſeſſed by a Spirit of Turbulency 
« and ContradiQtion ”. He had as little Difficulty in 
inventing the moſt abominable Crimes to rob grear 
Men of their Reputarions. I will produce no other 
Inſtance, but what he ſays againſt Monſgnor di Mar- 
ra (1). He maintains that he was of mean Birth, a 


pr IN 


+ Letter 15. September 1650. * Letter 24. May 1650, 
Letter! (1) Lerter 18. June 1652. 
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Minifter of the Reformed Party, whieh he abjured, 
and became a Jeſuit, then left the Society, married, 
and became Counſellor, and afterwards Preſident in 
Parliament. And yet notwithſtanding all Patin ſays, 
we find the Family of Monſignor di Marca noble, their 
Genealogy riſing to the Eleventh Century, when one 
Garcia di Marca, Captain of Horſe, did 'great Service 
to Gaſton Prince of Bearne ; that they entered upon 
the Magiſtracy in the Year 1444, that Monſignor di 
Marca was born in 1594, and as the Huguenots were 
Maſters of Bearne, and the Curates hardly performed 
any Function, his Father to have the Comſort of ſee- 
ing his Son baptized into the Boſom of the Catho- 
lick Church, cauſed him to be carried to the Mona- 
ſtery of St. Pierre di Generes in the Dioceſs of Tarbes 
where he received his Baptiſm from the Hands of one 
of thoſe Fathers; that he followed the Studies of Hu- 
manity, Philoſophy, Civil and Canon Laws; but that 
his principal Buſineſs was diſputing and converting 
the Huguenots, which he continued after he was mar- 
ried. Beſtow as much as you pleaſe, the Name of a 
Man of Honour on this Phyſician, I can believe, as I 
think fit, being fully convinced, that the true Chriſtian 
is inſeparable from the Man of Honour. We may 
obſerve from the fore - mentioned Paſſages, the ſmall 
Credit to be given to certain Particularities of Hi- 
ſtorical Facts handed down to us by Letter Writers, 
which regard ſome State Intereſts, as they miſtake 
fcandalouſly in Matters which ſhould be better known 
than Secrets of Councils, I know that the ill Repu- 
tation of Patin ought not to make us look on all 
others as ſuſpected Perſons. But if this was a proper 
Place to ſhew the Failures committed by Writers of 
this Kind, we ſhould be perhaps convinced, that we 
do not obſerve in Letters the Errors, becauſe we do 
not examine them with Attention. 
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6 7. 


Of NEGOTIATIONS and TREATIES of 


HE Negotiations and Treaties of Peace, and the 

Miſſives of Ambaſſadors are not of leſs Uſe 
than the Letters of Princes and Memoirs. From theſe 
we learn the Rights and Pretenſions of Crowns. We 
ſee in them the Intrigues and Managements of Am- 
baſſadors, there only, to conclude, we ſee the moſt re- 
fined Politicks, and the Souls of Courts. Of ſuch 
Negotiations and Treaties we have had for ſome time 
large Collections, as of the Peace of YVervins, thoſe of 
Nimiguen and + Reſivich. There is alſo a general Col- 
lection printed at Paris, but not to be compared 
to that publiſhed ſome Years ſince in Holland in four 
Volumes in Folio. Although the one and the other 
are very defective, and full jp great Number of noto- 
rious Errors. We may ſee ſome of theſe Treaties in 
the Codex Diplomaticus by 2 * the Collections 
of Lundorpius and Lunigius, and that by Rymer (1) and 
Sander ſon, ubliſhed i England in 8 
The Miſſives publiſhed by Dupuis concerning the 
Council of Trent, and the Letters of Vargat are ad- 
mirable to diſcover the Minds of the French and Spa- 
niards about that Council. 


— 


+ In four Vol. A ia Haye 1699. g vo. 
(1) Vol. I. Lond. 1704. Vol. II. 1705. Vol. III. IV. 1706. 
Vol. V, VI. 1708. Vol. VII, VIII. IX. 1709. Vol. X, XI. 
1710, Vol. XII. 1711. Vol. XIII, XIV. 1712. Vol. XV. 
1713. Vol. XVI. 1715. Vol. XVII. 1717. Vol. XVIII. 1723. 


Fol. As far as Mr. Rymer went be has been very faulty and partial, 


but the World has Reaſon to expect a more uſeful, ſelect, and 
careful Collection from Mr. George Holmes, Deputy-Record Keeper 
of the Tower, a Man of excellent Judgment, and equal Skill, 
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SECT. IV: 


Of PANEGYRICKS add FUNERAL 
ORATIONS 


AM eaſily perſuaded that many think, that Pa- 
icks and Funeral Orations cannot be ranged 
amongſt Works uſeful in Hiſtory. We know well 
that theſe Diſcourſes, in which we ſhould hope to have 
an undiſguiſed Account of Mankind, are nothing but 
falſe Colours to cover their Failings, or Duſt thrown 
into our Eyes to blind our Sights as to their ſecret 
Life. But it frequently happens, that our ill Nature 
cannot contain from drawing the Curtain to Survey 
what the Panegyriſts endeayour to hide from us, and 
ſo compare it after our own manner. This makes us 
often ſay, at leaſt think, that thoſe who receive great 
Elogia, give juſt Reaſon for ſevere Satyrs: We can 
therefore found nothing upon Panegyricks preſented to 
Princes, or Harangues before them. We might eaſi- 
ly acknowledge them as true, if the Orators them- 
ſelves, who have made them, had not vouched the 
contrary. : 

As to Funeral Orations, I never read any that did 
not put me in Mind of thoſe whimſical Verſes of a 
French Poet. | 


. Ne vous fiez. nullement 
A cet Avocat celebre ; 
Je vous aſſure, qui] ment, 
Plus ſerree, qu un compliment, 
Ons qu une Oraiſon Funebre. 
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J have ever thought that theſe Works contained on- 
ly the Hiſtory of the Ambition of Men, uſeleſs to the 
Perſons who were the Occaſion, and only beneficial 
to the Orators themſelves, who are then blown up 
with the Vanity which forſakes great Men at the 
Grave, and think that the beautiful Strokes of their 
Eloquence ſhould give a new Force to the Actions 
of the Heroes, as well as by theſe means immorta- 
lize themſelves equally with the great Men they prai- 
ſed. As Truth is not the Foundation of theſe Ora» 
tions, and the Orators themſelves, the Authors, do not 
endeavour to perſuade, but to pleaſe us; we ought 
to give them ſuch a Hearing as they deſire : We muſt 
os them for Pleaſure, not hoping for Veracity, and 
then we ſhall not be eaſy in believing numberleſs Sto- 
ries, which we know are falſe. We ſhould for In- 
ſtance form a great Idea of the Piety of that General, 
who, according to his Panegyriſt, was remarkably de- 
vout : It had been better ſaid that he poſſeſſed all 
the Qualities of a great Captain * in an eminent De- 
gree, an Intrepidity in Dangers, an entire Peace of 
Mind amidſt the Hurry and Noiſe of Arms, and that 
all acknowledged him even ſuperior to himſelf in Con- 
fuſions and Tumults, but none believed his Devotion 
rendered him much ſuperior to others. 

For the Truth of Hiſtory, therefore, it is impoſſi- 
ble to e what we read in the 9 Panegyriſts, 
as in that of Trajan by Pliny Funior, thoſe of Conſtan- 
tine, 1 12 The beſt Uſe we 
can make of them is to regulate Chronology by the 
Evenis of which they ſpeak. Although they are not 
wholly true, they have not falſified the Æra's, as they 
had no Intereſt to do it. 

Out of this Number I muſt except the Holy Fa- 
thers, who have left us ſome Funeral Orations, as 


* 6 
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# Peranlt's Illuſtrious Men. 11 Elog. XVI. ; 
© os St. 
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St. Ambraſe, St. Gregor Naxianzen, St. Gregory Nyſ- 


ſen, and St. Bail. As we are ſure, that theſe would 
Tather have ſuffered a World to periſh, than have told the 


leaſt Lye, ſo in common Juſtice we muſt believe the 
Facts of which they ſay they were Eye-witneſles, or 
recount after having maturely examined them. | 
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Of SECRET HISTORIES 


I Treat not here of Secret Hiſtories, but to ſhew 
the little Eſteem we ought to have of fuch 
Works. They are looſe Imaginations, which would 
not be acceptable, if to the Truth of their Hiſtory 
certain Circumſtances were not added, which paint 
out the Lover's Life not what it is, but what they 
would have it be, free from that Bitterneſs and thoſe 
Diſguſts, which Providence has ordained, as its per- 
petual Companions. I am of Opinion, that in this 
Age there is a ſort of Frenzy in Writing and Read- 
ing theſe. Books f, and becauſe in them are found 
ſome Truth, therefore it. is believed that there is no- 
thing falſe. They do not judge ſufficiently upon the 
Truth they ſometimes obſerve in them, and indeed 
difficult it 1s to know that which paſſes only between 
two where it is their Intereſt to conceal it. One 
Proof alſo, that the Letters to be found in them are 
not true, is that they are generally Tranſlations of thoſe 
of Ariſtenetus, of the Elegies of Ovid, of the moſt laſ- 
civious Paſſages of Catullus and Petronins, and from the 
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n + This is no where ſo noterious as in England, where theſe 
Books ſwarm, and infect the Minds of the ignorant, 
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Letters of Abailard and Heloiſe. Theſe Works may 
give us a general Information of the Corruption of 
the Times, of which they ſpeak, but it would be 
Stupidity to quote any particular Facts on their Au- 
thority. In Truth the great Number of Fables which 
we find mixed with true Hiſtory, make us natural- 
ly think, that we ſhould regard the whole as falſe, 
upon Account of the Difficulty we have to trace 
out the Truth ſo enwrapped with Falſchood, We 
ought not therefore in theſe Books to look for 
the ſecret Hiſtory of Courts, as we may find them 
elſewhere told with more Fidelity and leſs Danger. 
Such ought to be our Opinion of the ſecret Hiſtories 
of Burgundy, the Memoirs of the Courts of Spain and 
England, and a hundred other Books of the ſame Na- 
ture wrote in Contempt of all good Senſe and Truth. 
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SECT. VI. 
Of SATYRS» 


— 


WI can build as little upon Satyrs as ſecret 
Hiſtories. As in thoſe the only View are 
ill Words, fo do their Authors ſeck all poſſible Means 
to place a Man in ſuch a View, where may be obſer- 
ed all his Weakneſſes. They ſcreen what may render 
him valuable, and to his moſt innocent Actions en- 
deavour to give an Air of Ridicule. 

Although theſe Works generally are of little Uſe, 
yet we muſt except ſome, which merit our Attention 
more than the reſt. I mean thoſe which have had 
ſome Foundation, and on whoſe Credit we learn ſome 
Fact. I ſhall ſpeak here only of two, which are moſt 
conſiderable, one is the Satyr of the Emperor Julian 
ppon his Predecefſors, the other char ingeniois and 
oh} . 23 | pleaſant 
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pleaſant Piece made in the Time of the League under 
the Title of the Carholicon di Spagna, and the Satira 
Menippea | 
Various are the Opinions of the learned as to the 
of the Emperor Julian. Although it is ac- 
knowledged to have much Wit and Smartneſs, yet is 
there not * all the Prudence to be wiſhed for, and his 
Characters are not thought very juſt. Others, in- 
deed, able and judicious Perſons, have held the con- 
trary as to every Thing but what Julian ſays of Con- 
ſtautine. We ought not to be ſurprized, that embit- 
tered, as he was, againſt the true Religion, he has 
vented ſo many Falſehoods againſt the Prince, who 
was its firſt Defenders. As we muſt not entirely cre- 
dit Julian, we may read him with the learned Obſer- 
vations of Spanheim. W 
The Satira Menippea rather diſcovers to us the Spirit 
of the League, and the Character of the Perſons that 
were deepeſt in it, than affords us any Light as to 
Hiſtorical Facts, | | 
I ſpeak not of ather Satyrs, where the Names are 
diſguized, as thoſe of Perronius, Rabelais and Barclay. 
The Uncertainty as to the Time in which the firſt 
of theſe lived, ſufficiently ſhews us, that we cannot 
diſcover, whether it be the Court of Nero, or of 
fome other Prince, of which he gives us the Draught. 
The only uſe of it is its elegant Style, which is fo 
very lewd and immodeſt, that it is not fit to be read, 
according to the Obſervation of a learned Critick **. 
The Satyr of Rabelais is the firſt we ſee in the 
French. Some fancy it a Draught of the Court and 
Princes under which he lived, and rather a Cenſure 
than a Hiſtory of his Time, not of what really was, 
but what he thought worthy Cenſure in all Men, 
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and all Sciences. I am amazed that Perſons ſo judi- 
cious as Sammarthanus and Thuanus * have made ſo 
great Elogia on this Work, as all its Beauty conſiſts 
in nothing but ridiculous Hyperboles, which have 
made it conſidered by Men of the beſt Underſtand- 
ings , as a ſtupid and inſipid Compoſition, which 
a Man of Senſe has always Remorſe for reading. The 
good Taſte, the ſame in all Ages, which conliders not 
in this Work that Beauty, once thought in it, gives 
us Reaſon to think, that it was not ſo much good 
Senſe, as a warm Fancy wrote this, which pretended 
to divert it ſelf at the Expence of the Modeſty of all 
Mankind. b 

The Satyr of Barclay, although leſs ludicrous, and 
more modeſt, is of as little Uſe as the two firſt. 
Works of this kind are ſo many Myſteries, which 
we can never be ſure of having diſcovered t, and we 
may affirm in general, that they are of leſs Uſe to un- 
derſtand Hiſtory in its full Scope and Delicacy, as 
has been obſerved in — . Annotations which 
Spanheim was obliged to add to the Cæſars by Julian, to 
clear up the Difficulties he met with : And in the Notes 
joined to the Carholicon di Spagna, to explain what 
Time had covered with Obſcurity. 


PEE 
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*Ingenioſiſimum opus compoſuit ¶ Rabelæſius] in quo omnium or- 
dinum homines deridendos propinavit: Thuani Hiſtoria, Ejuſmods 
ſunt Rabelæſii facetie, ut Lectorem quemlibet eruditum capiant, & 
_—_— quadam voluptate perfundant. Scævolæ Sammarthani 

Llogia. 

Nicola in his Diſſertation at the Beginning of the Epigram. 
Delectus. 

* ] believe that no one has ſucceeded better in Decyphering 
than the learned Gryphins, who ſpeaks often in his Apparatus 
ad Scrip. Hiſtorie Seculi XVII. of Satyrs, as the Euphormio of 
Barclay, and the Lagrime della Verita by Moriſot, in his fifth Part 
at Pages 285 and 286, and this Author frequently gives us 
Keys, which may be of great Uſe in Hiſtory, 
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SE CT... YL 
Of BuxLEesQuE RELATIONS. 


F Should have been filent as ro Burleſque Accounts, 

if this Paradox had not been aſſerted under the 
Name of Menage F, that a Collection of ſuch Relati- 
ons is neceſſary for an Hiſtorian who would write 


_ fincerely, He ſays, that the Satyrs of Per/ius and Ju. 


venal afford much Light to the ſecret Hiſtory of their 
Time. He might have judiciouſly obſerved, that it 
is neceſſary to know fully the Hiſtory of Nero to un- 
derſtand Penſus, but never did this Fancy enter into 
any ones Brains, that it was neceſſary to ſtudy Per- 
fins to be acquainted with the Court of Nero. 


* 


Of other Aſſiſtances ſubſervient to the Study 
of Hiſtory, viz. CHARTERS, INSCR1e- 
TIONS, and MEDALS. g 


8E C F. I. 
Of CHARTERS. 


| G are of infinitely greater Uſe in 
4 


the Study of Hiſtory, than ſome of the laſk 
Things we have mentioned; as we know, that on theſe 
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dnly are founded the Hiſtories of Families, Congre- 
gations, Abbeys, and ſometimes even Cities and Pro- 
vinces. They are generally of Uſe to ſettle the Chro- 
nology of Princes, under whom they were made. As 
being Originals, and not paſſing through many Hands, 
we may ſaſely conclude, that they are leſs ſubject to 
be falſified chan Works, of which there is a great 
Number of Copies: They are not alſo uſcleſs for the 
Explanation of many Hiſtorical Facts. Some learned 
Men, for Inſtance, have thought, that Ilduinus was 
the Author of that Fable, that St. Diomſius the Areo- 
pagite was ſent into France during the Titne of the 
Apoſtles. But a Charter of T heodorich the Second Kin 
France, publiſhed firſt by Father Mabillon, and 
reprinted ſince in the laſt Edition of St. Gregory of 
Tours ſhews, that this Opinion, although fall Was 
in Credit above one hundred Years before Ilduinus. 
We muſt own that theſe Charters are uſeleſs to 
them, who deſire only a common Knowledge of Hi- 
ftory. The Neceſſity of them extends but to a li- 
mited Number of Perſons, and the Light theſe Per- 
ſons find in them, is eafily diffuſed upon others. 
Although theſe fort of Writings have been in Uſe 
from the Beginning of the French Monarchy, we 
do not find, that in the early Times there was ſo 
great a Number, as in the Eighth and following Ages. 
The Piety of the Kings of the Setond Race, the large 
Eftates they gave not only to the Churches of Fraxce, 
but alſo to thoſe of Germany, Spain, and Italy, then 
under their Dominion, have produced a great Num- 
ber. The Nobility, after their Example, gave Eſtates 
to the Churches, which were under their own 
Patronages. Poſterity in this imitated their Ance- 
ſtors, and hence it is, that we learn the Hiſtory of 
rticular Churches, and the Genealogies of thoſe who 
e endowed them together. The orher fort of 
; Writings 
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Writings are generally Privileges granted by Princes 
to ſome City that has ſtood 2 3 ſome 


other memorable Action, or are alſo Exemptions which 


Popes have granted to ſome Churches and Monaſteries 


at the Requeſt of Princes. 


The Wickedneſs of Mankind has reached even to 
theſe Memorials. which ought to be exempt from 
Corruption. There are not only many falſified, but 
almoſt an infinite Number ſpurious. We may ſee en- 
tire Books, which in them have more falſe than true. 
This Opinion d Cheſne gives of the Memoires & Re- 
cherches du France & du Gaule Aquitaine, printed at Pa- 
ris in the Year 1581, under the Name of Jean del 
Hqe. Many Criticks have thought that ſeveral of 


our regular Communities would find much Difficul- 


7 to remove the Doubts concerning the very funda- 
mental Bulls of their Privileges. Of this Number are 
thoſe of St. Germain du Prat, St. Medard du Soiſſons, 
Bulla Sabbatina of the Carmelites. But it is to be ho- 
ped, that the greateſt Part of theſe Privileges are ſo 
well. juſtified, that there is no Occaſion for more, 
though a curious Man ſhould not be content without 
examining the Controverſy, and what has been wrote 
for-or againſt them. 

We have laid down, that there were ſpurious Wri- 
tings, and alſo that there are others actually falſified. 
Theſe laſt are the moſt difficult to be diſcovered, as 
the Poſſeſſor of the Originals, in copying joined what 
he thought moſt for his Intereſt, or lefr out what was 
oppoſite to ir. Their Falſifications cannot be proved 
but from the Originals when in being, or from Let- 
ters, and. other Privileges contrary ted after the 
time of thoſe we do not roo fully 9 

It is eaſier to know Writings that are entirely ſpu- 
rious. In ſuch Impoſitions may be uſed one of theſe 
two Methods. Firſt, One converſant in the oy o 
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theſe Chatters may frame one himſelf, where may be 
ſeet the Style and Manner of the Age helived in : Or 
rather, and that is the Second, he ſhould take the 
Purport and Subſtance of another Writing, in which 
he ſhould do nothing but change the Places which 
ſerves as a Motive for Suppoſition. 

Another Rule which diſcovers equally the Falſity 
of both theſe Writings, are, the Chronological Notes 
generally put to them. For inſtance, if Dates are uſed, 
which were not in uſe in the time in which we ſup- 
poſe this Writing to have been made, as it often 
happens in thoſe Writings believed to be of the Tenth 
or foregoing Ages, and were diſtinguiſhed by the 
Chriſtian En, which was never uſed in publick Me- 
morials till the Eleventh Century ; or if we find in 
them ſome Error as to the Reign of the Princes, un- 
der whom they are ſaid to have been made; or again, 
if ſubſcribed by Perſons then dead, or there are Names 
in them of Perſons then not born. We muſt how- 
ever in this Rule uſe ſome Moderation, becauſe it 
has happened, that in the Progreſs of time Chronolo- 
gical Diſtinctions have been added, not to be found 
in the Originals. This is obſerved by Father Ma- 
billon, upon Account of a Letter of Pope Honorius, 
dated the Year of Jeſus Chriſt 634, and related by 
Bede, who, it's plain, added that Date. There may 
be alfo ſome Corruption as to the Date of the Reigns 
of Princes, which ought not to make us reject the 
Writings as falſe, becauſe ſuch Errors come not fre- 
quently from the Originals, but Tranſcribers. We 
know well how eaſy a Thing it is to corrupt a Cy- 
pher, for inſtance, in a Writing, where there was 
Anno II Lotharii, it might be read Anno V, if the 
two Sides of the Number II were too near at Bottom, 
as might happen; and again on the contrary, if a V 
was ill made, and not cloſed at the Bottom, it might 
be taken for an II, which would immediately be 
| | | thought 
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thought an Error ſufficient to make us doubt the Ve. 


= ly 


 racity of a Charter, if we did not take the Pains to 


Examine it more attentively. 


I. But one Rule, which may ſerve to diſcover the 
firſt fort of Falſity conſiſts in comparing the Sr le 
and Spirit of ſuch a Writing with others Wache 
bly belonging to thoſe, to whom they are attributed; 
or at leaſt with others of the ſame Age, when not to 
be found of the fame Perſon. 


Tt. There is not a more ſecure Method to prove 
the ſecond ſort of Falſity, than by ſhewing, that ſuch 
fpurious Writings are copied from older. 


Many other Obſervations might be brought, of uſe 
to diſtinguiſh' theſe Falſities, but it is ſufficient to meu- 
tion here, that though a Writing may be falſe, the 
Privilege it contains, may be true. Some who have 
had authentick Titles and loſt them, have had no 
Difficulty to make new, ſeeking by a Crime (whoſe 
Enormity their Intereſt concealed from them) to keep 
themſelves in Poſſeſſion of Eſtates, which might other- 
wiſe be diſputed. Such a Method as this is allowed 
to ſuch, who have loſt the Proofs of their Nobility 
or Titles. fc Hor 3 

T will not here make more Obſervations leaſt I 
ſhould be roo long, and as you may on this Head read 
the excellent and incomparable Work which is pub- 
liſhed by Father Mabillon, under the Title of De Re 
Diplomatica, and the Additions there made. I ſpeak 
not of Collections of theſe Kind of Compoſitions, of 
which in the Courſe of an Age there is an infinite 
Number printed, particularly in the Hiſtories of Fa- 
milies, Congregations, and Abbies, and alſo of Pro- 
vinces and Cities in the French Hiſtorians printed 8 
the Louvre by du Cange and Gorbefroy, in the Proofs, 
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of the Liberty of che Gallicas Church, in the Diffe- 
rences between Pope Boniface the Eighth and Philip le 
Bel, and other Pieces of Dupuis, in the Works of 


Aubertus Miræms, in the Treatiſe of Blondel, entitled, 
De Formula regnante Chriſto, in the Miſcellanies of Ba- 


rr 


luxe, in the Analecta of Father Mabillon, in the Spi 


cilegia of Father D' Acier and Father Martene, in the Bi- 
bliotheca by Labbt, in the Bibliotheca Cluniacenſis, and 
a great Number of other Works. 


__— 


K 
Of InscrxrvTiONS and MEDaLs.. 


EARNED Men in this Age have ſonght out 
1 all Methods towards the enlightening of Hiſto- 
ry. They have uſed Inſcriptions and Medals to re- 
gulate many Paſſages in Chronology, and to clear up 
as many Difficulties in Hiſtorians. We can no longer 
doubt of the Benefit of this Method, when we ſee 
the great Help Cardinal Noris and Father Pagi in his 
Criticiſm on Baronius, have collected from them. There 
are alſo certain Books of Hiſtory which depend as 
much on theſe Antiquities, as on the Hiſtorians them- 
ſelves. Of this Nature is the Hiſtory of the Syrian 
Kings by the famed Vaillant. So much Light has been 
— from the 1»ſcriptions t of Grmer, Reineſins, 


+ The great Uſe to be made of Inſcriptions and Medals, with 
a beauriful Compariſon between them, may be ſeen in a ſmall 
Piece at the End of this Volume (wrote by the learned Count 
Scipio Maffei, the Ornament as well of Irah, as of Verona his Na- 
tive Country) intituled, La Notixia del Nuovo Muſeo d [{criziont 
n Verona, col Paragone fra le Iſcrizioni, e le Medaglie, In Ve- 
nexia 1720, Bio, | 
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and others, that none doubts, how uſeful and neceſ- 
fary it is to collect and preſerve with all Diligence poſſi- 
ble ſuch Memorials, whoſe Teſtimony is the more 
certain, as they were made at the Times, when the 
Actions themſelves were done. Who knows not” 
ſays a Man learned * in theſe Matters, * that Medal 
„ as well preſerve the Faces of the Emperors, their 
Actions, and the moſt conſiderable Circumſtances of 
« their Lives, as the Places of their large Domini- 
c ons, and the remarkable Events which have ſigna- 
4 lized their Reigns.” 2 | 
But we may do well to obſerve with the ſame 
Spanheim, that it is equally dangerous and- culpable 
to depend ſolely on a Medal, as to reject it; that the 
one is an Effect of little Senſe, the other pure Igno- 
rance, or ridiculous Prejudice. That it has been a 
Misfortune hitherto, that the moſt learned and famous 
Criticks had not the Knowledge of Medals, and that 
the greateſt Part of the Medalliſts and Antiquaries 
have not been Men of Learning. The firſt ſor Want 
of Opportunity, and not having known all the Be- 
nefit that might be gathered from them, or finally 
Want of Convenience; the others on the contrary have 
been contented to make a f Traffick and Commerce 
of them. Out of this Number muſt be excepted An- 
tonio Agoſtino, Fulvius Urſinus, and very few others. 
The Antiquaries know well, that in this, as well as 
other Things, it is neceſſary to be very cautious, as 
- 'we may be deceived by falſe Medals and ſpurious In- 
ſcriptions, and as often alſo what we read on Medals 
and in Inſcriptions may have a double Senſe, we ſhould 


— — 


* 


* Spanheim's Preface to his Juliar. 

F This is the Caſe of the Generality of the Italian Medallifts, 
particularly thoſe at Rome ; and Mr. Addiſon truly obſerves in 
his Travels, that in Italy, that loweſt Part of Knowledge, the 
Mechaniſm of Medals, is underſtood to Admiration, 


determine 
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determine it to that which is moſt agreeable to the 
moſt faithful Hiſtorians, and nor: upon bare Fancy de- 
ſtroy what we have ſure in Hiſtory to ſupport the 
dubious Credit of a Medal. bw 

As well in the earlier Times, as in our own, Me- 
dals were counterfeited. The one have done it to 
make up an entire and compleat Series, and the others 
to repreſent certain great Actions to be found-in Hi- 
ſtory. But there is an infallible Rule to diſtinguiſh 
counterſeit Medals, and that is, that amongſt all thoſe 
which remain of Antiquity, we never find two ſtruck 
on the ſame Dye. And although none have been able 
to diſcover yet the Reaſon of this extraordinary Va- 
riety, the Rule is not leſs certain, that as ſoon as we 
find two Medals which ſecm to be made in the ſame 
Original, we may conclude one of them to be falſe. 
We oughr 'alſo, I think, to be more cautious, when 
we ſee the ableſt Antiquaries defending Medals. which 
are falſe; as Cuſpinian has done about that of Heraclins, 


which repreſents the Exaltarion of the Holy Croſs, 


William Choul and James Strada, and ſome others; who 
have given us falſe ones in their Collections. 

We know alſo well, that ſomerimes there have been 
Inſcriptions containing Falſehood, which have been 
made at the ſame Tune, when the great Actions were 
done, of which they ſpeak. We find a famous Inſtance 
in that fine Triumphal Arch erected at Rome by the Ro- 
mans to Titus after the Deſtruction of Feruſalem. 
This People to eternize the Glory of ſuch an Enter- 
prize, have engraved an Inſcription on it, which aſ- 
ſerts, that none before Titus had taken that City, nor 
eveti' dated to attempt it. 
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Ie. Tiro. Czar. Divi. VES ASLIANI. F. 
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Now we know from undoubted Evidence how 
many times this great City was taken, for had the 
Holy Scripture been ſilent, we ſhould have known it 
from Cicero (1), as in more than one Place he tells 
us, that Pompey took Fernſalem, and alſo gives him the 
Title of Hieroſolymitanus (2), and I am amazed that 
the Romans have committed ſo great an Error, in which 
it was ſo eaſy to inform themſelves. But this Mi- 
ſtake ſhews us with what Caution we muſt credit ſuch 
like Memorials. It is known, that the greater Part 
of theſe Inſcriptions, though true in themſelves, have 
led many into great Errors. We cannot be igno- 
rant, that one of this Kind of Inſcriptions gave Occa- 
ſion to St. Faſtin Martyr to believe falſely that the Ro- 
mans had erected Statues and Altars to Simon Magus 
becauſe he had ſeen in Rome the following Inſcrip- 


tion, 


SEMONI. SAN Co. DEO. FIDIO. 


1 


(1) Cn. Pompeius captis Hieroſolymis, Victor ex illo Fano nilii 
attigit. Cic. Pro, L. Flacco, 
(2) Hieroſohymarius. Cic. lib. 2. ad Attic, Ep. 10. 
Father 


* 
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Father Mabillon relates in his Voyage into Itahy, that 
the Spaniards applying to the Pope to obtain ſome In- 
dulgences upon Account of a Saint called S. Far, 
the Pope ſurprized at the Novelty and Singularity of 
the Name, defired to be informed on what they 
founded the Holineſs of this Saint ; the only Proof 
brought was this Inſcription, 


Now ſome experienced Perſons found, that theſe 
Letters were the remains of a larger Inſcription, which 
was erected for one that was Super-intendant of the 
Highways, and that in this Inſcription, were beſides 
other Words, the following 


. K ; 
; PREFECTUS VIARUM. 
E 


ir We may ſee other Inſcriptions of the ſame Nature 
h in a Letter which this learned Religious has wrote con- 
cerning the Worſhip of unknown Saints; but one 
there is, above all the reſt, very remarkable. This has 
given Occaſion to the Angwſti Fathers of Tholouſe, 
to make a Martyr of Julia Evodia, whom we find 


from the Inſcription it ſelf to have been a Pagan. It 
is thus: 


D. M. 
IULIA. EVODIA. FILIA. FECIT. 
CAST. MAT RI. ET BENE MERENTL. 
QUE. VIXIT. ANNIS. LXx. 


Two conſiderable Errors, ſays this learned Man, are 
to be obſerved here, Which the Auguſtin Fathers of 
T holouſe have committed. The firſt is that they 
quote this Epitaph to authorize the Title of Martyr, 


Q 3 which 
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which they give to Julia Evodia, although it is im- 
poſſible to cover it here, becauſe this Monument, 
dedicated to the Diis Manibas, ſhews us, that ſhe 
was a Pagan. The ſecond Miſtake is in giving 
this Title to Julia Evodia. inſtead of giving it to her 
Mother, which they ought to have done, could they 
have found her Name in the Epitaph. © 

J will join another Olean near of Kin to the 
foregoing, and which in time might have occaſioned 
ſome Diſpute amongſt the Chronologers, if a learned 
Man had not noted this Circumſtance. Under the 
Reign of Charles the Ninth, they uſed the Dyes of 
Hem) the Second lor their Money. Although this 
Prince died in the Year 1558, we find ſome Gold and 
Silver Money coined in 1567, which bear his Name 
and Figure. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Lovis de Bourbon Prince 
of Cond:, who was killed at Tarnac. Although this 
Prince was never Ning, he has coined Money with 
this Inſcription, Ladovicus XIII. Rex Francorum, as 
Brantoſme obſerves, and Le Blanc aſſures us, that in 
London he ſaw a Gold Crown, which had on one 
Side the Head of Lovis de Bourbon Prince of Conde, 
and on the Reverſe the Arms of France with this In- 
ſcription 3 Ludovicus XIII. Dei Gratia Francorum Rex 
Primus Chr iſtianus *. 

All theſe Things ſhould make us attentive as to the 
Monies of the firſt Times. It may happen alſo in 
theſe latter Ages, that + Money muy be coined 1 in the 
NIE of a dead Prince. | 
I make 


1 


„This Prince was of the Reformed Religion, and calls him- 
ſelf therefore Primus Chriftianus. 

+ Of this Practice take the two following Inſtances ; In the 
Collection of Signor Nunez, lately dead at Rome; was a Sicilian 
Medal, to be ſcen in Paruta en thoſe ſtruck at Palermo, the 
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T make not theſe Obſervations to weaken the Proofs 
to be collected from Medals, Inſcriptions, and other 
publick Memorials. It would be a Madneſs to think, 
that all Proofs of this Nature are dubious, becauſe we 
find two or three falſe. I have no other Deſign but 
to adviſe Men to conſider a Moment on theſe Things, 
and examine their Truth or Falſchogd. To learn the 
Principles of this Science, and to know the Uſe that 
may be made of it, we may ſtudy the Hiſtory of 
Medals by Patin, the excellent Work of Spanhein de 
Preſtantia & Uſu Numiſmatum, of the laſt Edition, 
Vaillant, Father Hardovin, Seguin, and other Anti- 


quaries f, who have given us ſuch Sort of Col 
lections &. | 


Capital of that Iiland, on which is the Head of a Woman pro- 
bably of Ceres or . Deities much regarded there, and 
on the Reverſe a Horſe, the common Enſign of the City: To 
confound the learned World and the Medalliſts: Coconier a moſt 
celebrated Forger of Medals, and to make ths paſs for ſome 
new diſcoyered Piece of Artemiſia, on the Reverſe about the 
Horſe with ſingular Dexterity and Art has fo inſerted the Name 
of APTEMISIA. BAZIAIEZA, tliat for ſome Years, 
though the Medal could not be accounted for, it could not be 
diſproved. Amongſt the Modern Pont;ficiai Medals, we have 
two of Popes Gregory XIII, and Alexander VII, with a Re- 
verſe of Pius AV, and Motto of SUMMI PALATIl 
CUBICULA, relating to ſome Repairs and Additions made 
to the Vatican Palace in Rome by this laſt Pope. 

+ The moſt perfect, as well as conciſe Piece we have on 
Medals, is that publiſhed by Pere Zouhert, under the Title of 
La Science des Medailles, at Paris in 1693, tranſlited into Latin 
in 1695, and very excellently into Exgliſß by a Gentleman, 
whoſe Modeſty forbids the Mention of his Name, in 1697, and 
1715, ſince re-publiſhed in French with large and uſeful Additix 
ons, in two Vols. at Paris, under its former Title in 1715, 
120, In this Treatiſe the Author writes Gentleman as well as 
Critick, and is ſuch to be eſteemed by Proficients, as well as 
Novices in this entertaining and uſeful Study. | 
* For a compleat Catalogue of Medals, ſee that printed und 
the Title of, Theſaurus Numiſmatum Antiquorum Hollanderianus 
conſeriptus à Foh, Facobo Schenchzero, D. Tiguri 17 17, 800. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Manner in which Hiſtory ought to be 
taught to Tauth. | 


HOSE Perſons who have the Care of inſtruc- 
ting Youth, particularly Perſons of Diſtinction, 
in Hiſtory, ſhould, I think, obſerve firſt, nor to load 
roo much the Memory of Children, but to make an 
exact Choice of the beſt Things in each Hiſtory, 
and make them repeat them frequently. It is more 
Advantage to Children to know a little in ſome Or- 
der, than to carry in their Minds a vaſt Confuſion, 
which hinders them from retaining any Thing clearly, 
and yet makes them fancy, that they know a great 
deal, becauſe they have learnt much, though they have 
not been able to preſerve true Idea's of it. 

As ſenſible Images make a great Impreſſion on Chil- 
dren, we ought for that Reaſon more, particularly to 
rouze their Attention by ſhewing them in Pictures 
the Hiſtories with which we entertain theFFand obſerve 
their Emotions at what they read, which ſerves to give 
their Inſtructors a clearer Inſight into them. Such a 
Method as this will not fail ro render their Applica- 
tion much more probable, and by ſenſible outward 
Objects fix thoſe Notions in their Memories, which 
might otherwiſe be loſt. 

It will be. neceſſary always to lay before them Chro- 
nological Tables, and in theſe to ſhew them in what Age 
they muſt place thoſe Facts related to them, ſo that 
enly the View of theſe Tables ſhall range in their 
Minds the Hiſtories they are entertained with. 


The 
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The ſecond Thing to be obſerved is, Not to let 
them read any Thing without inciting them to make 
ſome Reflection thereon. We ſhould inform them al- 
ſo, that the Study of Hiſtory is of uſe only for rhree 
Things, To confirm them in Religion, to form their 
 Underſtandings, and to regulate their Paſſions ; and as 
ſoon as any Hiſtory is not uſeful to one of theſe Ends, 
we ſhould conſider it as a ſuperfluous Ornament, 
which loads the Building, but is neither uſeful nor 
agreeable. 

When we explain to them the Revolutions of the 
great Monarchies, we ſhould always ſhew them, that 
their Beginning, Height of Power, and End, are not 


Works only of Humane Prudence. We ſhould make 


them conſider in every Thing a Providence, and that 
nothing happens in the World, which is not conform- 
able to the Deſigns of the Creator, and that he em- 
ploys 2 the Virtues and Vices of Mankind for 
the fulfilling of his Will, although Men undeſign- 


edly contribute to it. That the Scepter, for In- 


ſtance, is not taken from Saul, but to put it into 
the Hands of David, who was to begin the Com- 
pletion of the Prophecy of the Aieſſias; that he 
raiſed Ort © that great Power and Giandeur, 
that this Prince might execute his Will in re- eſta- 
bliſhing his People, as he had two hundred Years be- 
fore foretold by the Prophet Iſaiah. 

To make them underſtand, when they are ſhe wed 
what is moſt certain in each Hiſtory, we ſhould not 
fail to point out the Difficulties, which are in many 
Parts of them, and to tell them, that there are thoſe 
who think differently on thoſe Things in which they 
are inſtructed; but that what they have learnt, ſeems 
to be the moſt rational. Such a Rule as this would 
put a Stop to a Vice common in Youth at their En- 
trance into the World, and that is, the ſometimes treat- 
ing as extravagant and ridiculous, all which is not 

agreeable 
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- agreeable to what they have been taught. They fans 
cy that nothing has Truth or Probability, if not con- 
formable to what they have learnt. I am of. Opi- 
nion that they ſhould read the Hiſtorians, that they 
may learn to judge of their Abilities, and their diffe- 
rent Byaſs. I would, for Inſtance, ask them, what 
they thought of ſuch a Fact in the Place they found 
it, and if an Hiſtorian, who propoſes to write a ſeri- 
ous Hiſtory, that is filled with what Poſteriry will 
difficultly believe; ought ſuch an one to begin ſo ſe- 
rious a Work, writing of a great Prince, that he took 
a great Satisfaction in diverting himſelf at other's Ex- 
pence ? The Fact follows thus * ; © A Judge of the 
« City going out to meet the Prince of Conde, and 
« compliment him on the Road, as he ſtooped low 
dt to pay his Reſpects, the Prince, who was nimble, 
« leapt lightly over the Body of the Judge, and pla- 
« ceq himſelf behind him. The Judge, who was ve- 
« ry defirous that he ſhould hear his Speech, turned 
« himſelf without any Concern at the Leap, and to 
ce hinder the Prince's repeating the ſame, he bowed 
4c nat ſo low as before, but the young Pringe, who 
« was not fatisfied with the firſt Leap, putting his 
« Hands on the Judge's Shoulder took another Leap, 
<« and obliged him to retire in Confuſion”, I would 
make my young Gentleman , obſerve here, that if the 
Hiſtorian would not omit this Fact, he ſhould have put 
it at the End, as being conſiderable only to give a Mo- 
ment's Diverſion and Mirth, not to promote Laughter 
ar the Beginning of a Hiſtory, where he onght to 
have raiſed our Admiration. | 
In reading an Hiſtorian, I would have them in- 
ſtructed in the Intereſts and Conjunctures in which 
he finds him, ſo that they themſelves may be able to 


* 
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diſcover the Cauſe of their own Actions in their Man- 
ner of Life. I would alſo adviſe them, that great 
Actions have not always Cauſes ſo conſiderable as 
may be fancied, or as their Succeſs may 1ntimate. 
That almoſt always Chance gives the Occaſion, and 
Mank ind reflecting upon this ſame Chance, and Con- 
junctures unforeſeen 3 move the great Machines, which 
produce famous Events. For Inſtance, after Leo the 
Temh was raiſed to the Holy See, he publiſhed a Bull, 
in which was ordered, that the Cardinals who elected 
the Pope, ſhould divide amongſt them all the Benefi- 
ces of the Perſon elected, and this Bull was the Rea- 
ſon, that his Nephew was elected Pope, under the 
Name of Clement VII. who held a great Number 
Beneſices, which according to the Bull, were divid 
amongſt the Electors, 

I would not have them ſtudy certain famous Paſ- 
ſages, without preſerving them in the Memory, or 
ſeeing the Uſe, which may be made of them for the 
forming their Intellects. I would extract Advantage 
from all Hiſtory, but chiefly from the Modern, as 
that ſeems more particularly to belong to us. The 
Facts deſcribed in it, have happened, as it were, in 
our Preſence, and the Perſons we find in it, ſeem not 
ſo extraordinary, as thoſe repreſented in antient Hi- 
ſtory. It is not always neceſſary to place in their 
View thoſe great Events which have nothing bur 
their Strangeneſs to recommend them; I would by 
Way of Recreation make them learn ſome pretty An- 
ſwers, and light and pleaſant Paſſages, and even ſome- 
times what may be ridiculous. This they will look 
upon as a Diverſion, and this Diverſion will not want 
its Advantage. I would propoſe to them ſome In- 
ſtances like theſe. 


LY 
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J. 


The Swedes, who have often conquered Denmark, 
eſtabliſhed in it a Dog for a Vice- Roy, which was 
drawn about in a Chariot ſurrounded by Guards, with 
all the Marks of Grandeur uſed to a Vice-Roy, and 
when this Creature barked, the Nobles of the King- 
dom then preſent, were obliged to make a low Bow, 
as if he was Vice-Roy, and explaining his Mind in 
ſome Command for the Royal Service. 


II. 

Lovis the Eleventh returned a very pleaſant Anſwer 
to the Genoweſe. Theſe People had ſubmitted to Charles 
the Seventh in the Year 1393, to avoid the Perſecu- 
tion of the Piſans, and afterwards gave themſelves into 
the Power of Filippo Maria Duke of Milan ; after- 
wards they begged Protection of Lovis the Eleventh. 
Being arrived at Paris, they vowed their Obedience 

to the King, and ſubmiſſively begged him to receive 
them for his Subjects, upon which the King ſaid 
thus : Lift up your Hand, proteſt, and ſwear the Truth ; 
Are you ordered by your Government hither for this end ? 
Yes, Sir, anſwered they, That it would pleaſe your 
Majeſty to aſſiſt us againſt the Duke of Milan. The 
King anſwered them thus; Dou are then in my Power, 
and at my Diſpoſal, and I with all my Heart conſign pon 
over to all the Devils in Hell, as you are only Traytors, 
who change your Maſters on all Occaſions, 


III. 


The ſame Lovis the Eleventh, perfuaded Frederick 
the Second Duke of Lorrain, to make him a Donation 
of what was in his Power, as Provence, the Duke- 

. 5 dom 
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dom of 4»jonu, rhe Barreſe, and other Eſtates. This 
Prince, who was always employed in Painting, and 
making large illuminated Letters, was ſix Months in 
Writing and Painting finely the Deed of Gift hehad 
made to Lovis the Eleventh, now to be ſeen in the 
Chamber of Accompts in Paris. 


IV. 


The Lord of Eſpermony, who was Governour of 
Provence, being come to his Government, to remedy 
ſome Inconveniences, a Book was publiſhed with the 
Title of the Great and Noble Actions of the Lord of 
Eſpernon at his Arrival in Provence. But as it was 
only blank Paper, and every Body repenred their Pur- 
chaſe, that there was nothing in it, the Merchant an- 
ſwered, that as yet the Lord of Eſpernon had done no- 


thing. 
V. 


A Nobleman of the illuſtrious and antient Family 
of Bouflers, who was at the fatal Day of St. Quintin, 
was ſo ſtrong and nimble, that with his Hands he 
could break an Horſe-ſhoe, carry his own Horſe, up- 
on his Shoulders, leap upon him when in compleat 
heavy Armour, out-run the fleeteſt Spaniſh Jennet, and 
killed the Birds in the Air with Stones, 5005 


VI. 


A Shoe- maker bringing to Don Carlos a Pair of 
Boots too ſtrait for him, the Prince cut them to 
Pieces, and ordered them as a Meal for the Shoe- 
maker. : 


- +4 [+46 +," 
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VII. 


Livis the Eleventh hearing, that the Chancellor * . 
Burg Nicolas Raulin had founded an Hoſpital, 


- made this pleaſant Remark, That after having 


impo- 
veriſbed ſo many, it was juſt, he ſhonld build a Place to 
lodge them in. 5 | 


VIII. 


A certain Perſon demanding Juſtice of Philip King 
of Macedon, who fat in his Chair after drinking, he 
itted him to be caſt in his Cauſe, notwithſtand- 

the Juſtice of it. Upon which this Perſon often 
cried out, I appeal, as if ſome one fat over the King. 
To whom do you appeal ? demands Philip, rouſing him- 
ſelf. From you aſleep, to you awake, ſays he. Although the 
Words were greatly pungent, Philip informed more 
fully of the Affair, and fintling the Juſtice of it, re- 


voked the Sentence, and the condemned Perſon was 


acquitted by Way of Appeal. | 
IX. 


A Woman making a like Inſtance to' the ſame Phi- 
lip, was anſwered by him, That he had not Time to 
hear her ; upon which the Woman' readily anſwered, 
If you have not Time to be juſt, you ſhould not have T ime 
zo be King. Philip admiring her Aſſurance, heard her, 
and did her Juſtice. 


» 


Sir Thomas More laying his Head upon the Block, 
at the Time of his moſt ſevere Execution, and re- 
membering that his Beard was ſo long, that in the 

| Beheading 
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Beheading it might be cut, he deſired the Hangman 
to adjuſt it onthe Block ; upon which the Execurioner 
asked, why he had any Concern for his Beard, when 
his Head was to be cut off? It ſignifies nothing to me, 
replies More, but much to you, that it may be ſaid you 


know Buſmeſs ; for, according to the Sentence, ous 
bar of my Head, not my Beard. 


XI. 


A Canon of Caſtile, who had killed a Shoemaker, 
was only condemned to be abſent a Year from the 
Choir. The Son of the Shoemaker, outragious at ſuch 
an Injuſtice, and eager to Revenge the Death of his 
Father, kills the Canon. Peter, ſurnamed the Execu- 
tioner of Fuſtice, King of Portugal, fully informed of 
the Fact, and of the Favour done the Canon, gave this 
Sentence, that the Shoemaker ſhould make no more 
Shoes for a Year. 


XII. 


St. Jerome ſays, he ſaw in Rome a Man advanced in 
Years, who had out- lived twenty Wives one after the 
other, that he then took an old Woman and Widow 
that had had nineteen Husbands, and out-living this 
laſt, he put a Crown on his Head to follow the 
Corps to the Grave, as if he had went in Triumph. 


XIII. 


The Embaſſadors of Athens, who were (ent to Philip 
King of Macedon, related at their Return, that the 
Prince was beautiful, and drank much ; upon which 
Demoſthenes replies, That theſe were Commenaations more 
proper for a Woman than a Man, for a Spunge than a 


King. 
? XIV. Sir 
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| XIV. 

Sir Thomas More appriſed, that a Gentleman, who 
had a Suit in Chancery, had ſent him by his Servant 
two Silver Flasks, hoping, that in Regard to ſuch a 
1 Preſent, he would not be ungrateful, he calls one of 
* his Servants, and bid him te that Man into his 

ö 5 Cellar, and fill thoſe two Flasks with the beſt Wine there ; 
and afterwards turning to him who brought the Flasks, 
4 Ay Friend, adds he, be pleaſed to tell your Maſter, that 

. he do not ſpare the Wine if it pleaſes him. 


5 Finally, as to the Regulation of our Minds, we 
* ſhould ſhew Youth, that all they ſee is oy 
but a Draught of Human Paſſions, and that as theſe 
. Paſſions are inſeparable from our Nature, ſo ought we 
| to learn from Hiſtory to make a good Uſe of them. 
3 It is neceſſary alſo to point out to them Examples, 
| which may prejudice them againſt a ſtupid Vanity, 
| Imprudence, Contempt of others, and Diſloyalty to 
their Prince, and the Neceſſity there is of contracting 
* ſome Friendſhip, where we can have Confidence. 
But above all we ſhould prevent a Vice common 
to great Men, and that is, the deſpiſing of all in a 
| lower Sphere. It is neceſſary, they ſhould know, 
| that the good of the State requires a Variety of Con- 
4 ditions; that there would be no great Men, if not o- 
[| thers in meaner Employments ; that they ought to 
13 look on the inferior Circumſtances of others as the 
1 Support of their Grandeur, and that a Man is ever 
| worthy of Eſteem who is a good Chriſtian, a good 
Subject, and uſeful in his Profeſſion. That they 
ought not to deſpiſe the loweſt Rank of Men, ſince 
it was ſeen (t) in the Sixteemb Century an Artevel 
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z (+) In tte Year 1535, Fames Artevel, a Brewer, was Head of 
| the Riſing of the Flemings. 


drove 
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drove the French out of Flanders, a Maſſaniello (1) and 
Gennaro (2) were the Heads of a riſing at Naples a- 
bout the Midſt of the Seventeenth Century. That of- 
ren thoſe Perſons they deſpiſe, becauſe reduced, de- 
ſerve more Reſpect than thoſe in the higheſt Gran- 
deur; and to quote Modern Hiſtories, who would 
have once thought, that the Engliſb could harbour a 
Deſign ſo full of Extravagance and Stupidity, as to 
propoſe a Trade for Elizabeth Daughter of Charles the 
Firſt King to England, and Siſter of Charles and James 
the Second. Thus was the Memory of their Family 
to be deſtroyed, and their Deſcendants only reſpected 
as common Perſons. We may have doubtleſs ſeen a Caſe 


ſomething like this, which happened a few Years ſince 
in Troyes in Champagne, that a Gentleman of the noble 


Family of Liſle Adam (ſo celebrated for having given 
to Malta four great Maſters) was obliged to drive 
Carts of Stones to ſupport his poor Father. 

We ſhould do well alſo to leſſen in them the No- 
tion of Grandeur, of which chey know ſo little the 
Merit, to carry them up to the Originals of Fami- 
lies, and ſhew them, that the greateſt of thoſe they 
have ſeen in high Offices, have ſometimes been rai- 
ſed by Villany. We may uſefully obſerve to them 
the different Steps, by which roſe ſome Families, 
and ſhew them, that theſe are Men, and as ſuch, 
ſubje& to the ſame Paſſions which the Perſons had, 
whoſe Hiſtory they ſtudy, we ſhould not debaſe 
them below others, no more than equal them to ſome. 


» 


— IE 


(1) Maſſaniello, a Fiſherman of Naples, was the Head of the 
Rebellion, becauſe the Commiſſaries of the Impoſitions had im- 
priſoned his Wife for attempting to fave a little Meal without 
paying the Duty, 


(2) Gennaro, who ſucceeded Maſſamello, was of no higher | 


Rank. See a Draught of him in the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Guiſe, and the Hiſtories of Naples. 
Vor. J. R We 
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We ſhould take Care not to imitate that Man, who 
© ont a falſe Maxim of his Philoſophy ſaid, That if he 
ceoonuld not arrive to the Condition of a great Man, he 


would revenge himſelf by ſpeaking ill of them. On the 
contrary, oy ſhould be told their Rank, and advi- 
ſed to act in a manner becoming that Poſt God has 

laced them in; that if ſuperior to others, they ſhould 
by like the Sun, equally advantagious to all thoſe un- 
der them. 

We ſhould alſo inſpire in them an Affection to 
Loyalty towards their Prince, and make them under- 
ſtand, that beſides the Obligation of Conſcience, there 
is no Crime more en than Diſloyalty, as may 
be ſeen in what 1 N to the Conſtable de Bourbon, 
who went over to the Party of Charles the Fifth. This 
Emperor having ordered the Marqueſs Yillani at Fle- 
Fence to receive the Conſtable into his Houſe, the Mar- 
gueſs replied, it ſhould be done, becauſe he command- 
ed it, but he had rather, ſince he was out of it, that 
they would ſet Fire to it, being unwilling that he 
ſhould ever be reproached, that his Houſe had been a 
Protection to a Traytor. And when this Canſtable 


was killed under the Walls of Rome, the Emperor 


ſhewed no Concern, but ſaid, That the Expedition as 
happy for him. So ſure are we, that a Man, who has 
been diſloyal to his own lawful Prince, ſhall be ac- 


ceptable to no other. 


CHAP. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Cautions to be uſed in the Reading of 
HISTORIANS. 


N the Study of Hiſtory, as in moſt other Things, 
the middle Road is moſt ſafe. We muſt not be 
too credulous on one Side, nor on the other Hand 
too much affect a Pyrrhoniſm, that is, doubting of 
every Thing. In Truth, if on the one Side a too 
great Credulity cauſes us to flip into Errors, and 
makes us take up for true, Things the moſt dubious 
ind falſe ; on the other Hand, an Incredulity which 
we may entertain in the Study of Hiſtory, ſhall hin- 
der us from reaping any Benefit. Theſe are two 
Errors into which the Generality of Mankind fall. The 
one perſuades them falſely, that they muſt not enter- 
. tain the leaſt Doubt of any Thing, which Hiſtori- 
ans relate, to which there is an Alternative exceeding 
whimſical of ſome who believe they can give Credit 
to nothing. Both theſe two judge in this with Pre- 
judice. The firſt, becauſe the Notion they have of 
a Man of Honour, makes them believe, that there 
can be found none ſo bad, as to deliberately deceive 
any ; the others on the contrary conſidering, that the 
Hiſtory of a Nation muſt neceſſarily be wrote by ſome 
of that very People, or their Neighbours, upon this 
form a Notion, that Men are too much tranſported 
by Prejudice to tell the Truth in Writing the Hiſ- 
tory of their Enemies, and not ſufficiently diſinte- 
reſted in Writing that of their own Country, not 
to veil thoſe Things, which may be prejudicial to 
them. That Hiſtorians _ not tell the ag 
2 ear 
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Fear of diſpleaſing their Prince, or, becauſe byaſſed by, 
ſome Reward; that, to conclude, they always labour 
on theſe Works, on Principles of Hopes or Fears, 
and not for the Truth's ſake. But how can it be, 
that amongſt almoſt an infinite Number of Hiſtorians, 
which we have, not one can be found, who regard- 
ed the Truth ſo much, as to ſeek it in all he wrote ? 
I think Prudence ſhould keep us at a Diſtance from 
theſe two Exceſſes. The one proceeds from a fort of 
Stupidity, the other riſes from a Fund of Pride and 
Selt-Love, which makes us judge too ill of other 
Men, and too well of our ſelves, to believe, that we 
only are capable of knowing the Truth. To avoid 


theſe two Faults, we muſt then chuſe Hiſtorians who 


ſeem moſt ſincere, and in them take Care to judge of 
the Truth of Facts by the Circumſtances attend- 


ing them. We muſt not imagine, that all Hiſtori- 


ans are ſo very much corrupted, but that ſome of 
them are convinced of this Principle from the Law of 
Nature, that it is in any Man ſcandalous to broach a 
Lye, but much more for a Writer, who is held By all 


as the Depoſitory of Truth. | 


Some there are, who maintain, that the principal 
Laws of Hiſtory ought to be Candour and - Since- 
rity not to deceive other Men, courage to reveal the 
Truth as they find it, and much Prudence to hold fo 
juſt a Balance, as not to ſuffer in their Writings either 
Affection or Hatred, as the moving Springs of them. 
Some alſo have wrote at certain Seaſons, in which they 
have not been able to conceal the Truth, although 
they had been willing. They publiſhed their Hiſto- 
ries in the Times when the Facts they related, were 
yet freſh. They wrote Things they had ſeen, and 
publiſhed them in the Face of thoſe Perſons, who 
were as well informed of all as themſelves, and would 
have corrected them, had they found any Thing con- 
trary to the Truth. I would not altogether perſuade 

you 
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you in this Diſcourſe, that a Cotemporary Writer has 
always wrote Truth. He may have failed in ſome 
Facts of ſmall Importance, or even in ſome Circum- 
ſtances more known. But this ouglit not to weaken 
our Rule, that we have laid down, eſpecially when 
the ſame Facts are related by other Hiſtorians, or, at 
leaſt, when not doubted by any judicious Writer, and 
to this we may reduce our Rule, that in the Reading 
of the Hiſtorians, as we muſt not be too credulous, 
ſo mult we not affect too great an Incredulity. | 

To explain with a few Inſtances, how far we may 
ſuffer our Credulity to run as to Hiſtory, we may 
firſt obſerve, that we muſt not reject a Fact as uncer- 
tain, becauſe it contains in it ſome Things difficult to 
believe. As we have obſerved, that certain Hiſtories 
eaſy to be believed were falſe; ſo ought we not to 
fancy, that the Difficulty we have in being convinced 
of a Fact, ought to ſtagger its Credit. When I read, for 
inſtance, what Cicero * relates of two Friends, who 
rravelled together, ſhould I immediately cry our, and 
damn it as a Fable, becauſe in it I find ſomething 
wonderful and extraordinary? This great Orator gives 
us the Story thus, that two Friends, who travelled 
together came to Megara, the one went to a Friend's 
' Houſe, the other to an Inn: Scarce was he in his 
Friend's Houſe aſleep, but the other in the Inn ap- 
peared to him, and begged him to aſſiſt him againſt 
the Hoſt, who deſigned to murder him. This Dream 
wakened him full of Horrour, but taking it for a 
Fume of the Brain, he thought no more of it. No 
ſooner was he the ſecond Time laid down to fleep, 
but his Friend preſented himſelf again, and told him, 


that ſince: he had not been ſo vigilant as to fave his 


Life, he would at leaſt think of revenging his Death 3 


— 1 


Cicero, Lis. 1. De Divinatione about the middle. 
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that it was ſufficient that he went early to ſuch a Gate 
of the City, and he ſhould find his Body in a Dung 
Carr, into which his Murderers had put it after his 
Death. His Friend fails not, ſees the Cart come, and 
asked the Driver what was in it? He frightened, flies, 
the Body 1s found, and the Hoſt chaſtized according 
to Law. If we will doubt of this Hiſtory, becauſe it 
is ſurprizing, we muſt reject whatever is not accor- 
ding to the common Courſe of Nature; and it will 
often happen, that we ſhall not believe a Fact, which 
by the Weakneſs of our Imagination and Want of Ca- 
pacity we cannot comprehend, as we know not the 
Reaſons that have cauſed it, nor the Methods hy which 
it has been effected. But on this Occaſion we may 
aſſert, that a Fact with all its Circumſtances well put 
together, related by judicious Authors, although there 
may be in it ſomething bey ond Probability, yetought it 
rather to be believed than rejected. What confirms 
me in this Thought is, that I ſee ſome Facts, which 
have ſomething ſingular and even extraordinary in 
them, which ſhould be believed, as they are in Fact 
credible. We find, for Inſtance, in the News from 
the Republiek of Letters, an Organiſt, who though 
blind, was an able Man in his Profeſſhon, diſcerned 
perfectly all ſorts of Money and Colours, played at 
Cards, and won much; when it was his turn to deal, 
he knew by his touch, what he gave every Player. 
| Chevrean aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw at Maeſtricht, 
one of theſe blind Men who played at Piquet, and 
-managed well the Cards, all which he knew by the 
touch. | : 

St. Auguſtin mentions his having ſeen a Perſon who 
raiſed his Hairs without touching them, ſo that thoſe 
which were behind came upon his Forehead ; and 
another Perſon could be fo abſent from himſelf, that 
he would ſuffer any torment, even Fire, without 
ſhewing tke leaſt Concern. In our own Tim 
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have ſeen a Profeſſor of the Univerſity called Craſſus, 


who with great Eaſe moved his Ears in a ſurprizing 
manner. 


IT. Although we ought not to reject immediately, 
and treat as fabulous what any modern Hiſtorian pro- 
duces ſingular and extraordinary, we may ſometimes 
doubt; as ſuch a Dubiouſneſs will ſerve to clear and ve- 
rify thoſe Fats, which may occaſion ſome Difficulty, 
and of this numberleſs Inſtances might be given. 5 


III. But I think we may even proceed farther; there 
are Conjunctures in which we ought not to credit 
Cotemporary Authors. This ought not to be done, 
but after examining the Cauſes and Intereſts, which 
may have induced them to relate ſuch Facts. We 
ſhould not for Inſtance believe on the Credit of a 
modern Author (1), that has wrote againſt the Quie- 
tiſts, that in the Year 1687, the Inquiſition ſent pri- 
vately to Pope Innocent the Eleventh, knowing the 
Eſteem he had at firſt for Molinos would hardly ſuf- 
fer him to believe, that he was guilty of thofe Crimes 
which he was charged with. We ſhould alſo be leſs 
perſuaded of the Truth of this Hiſtory, when we 
know that he tranſcribed this Falſehood from a (2) 
Proteſtant. Varilla (3) pretends to make the ſame Judg- 

R 


4 ment 


— 
—— 


(1) Grancelas, Doctor of the Sorbonne Confutation of the 


wietiſts. 

A5 Baſnages's Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned in the 
Yer 1687. 

(3) I know no Writer more celebrated for Miſtakes than Va- 
rillas; but as he has made ſome Noiſe in the World, it may 
not be improper to give a ſhort Specimen for the Satisfaction 
of the Reader. In his Hiſtory of Lovis the Twelfth King of 
France, he ſpeaks of the thirteen Swiſs Cartons, when there 
was no ſuch Union, ten only being then come into the Con- 

federacy , 
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ment on 2 Fact related by AMaurier (4), and that is, 
that Henry the Third King of France, ſent his Embaſ- 
ſador into England, on a Pretence to obtain the Li- 
berty of Mary Stuart, but gave him ſecret Inſtructi- 
ons to haſten her Proceſs, and that was the Reaſon 
ſhe loſt her Head. I think that Varillas ought not to 
have declared this Fact falſe, which Maurier lays, he 
had from his Father, to whom the Ambaſſador him» 


nite 


— 


federacy. He ſays, that in about 1498, the German Empire 
was divided into In Circles, though it is well known that 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire into Circles was not before 
1500, in the Reign of the Emperour Maximilian the firſt, and 
that then there were no more than Six Circles, the Diviſion of 
the Empire into Tex being made under the Reign of Charles the 
Fifth long after the death of Lewis the Twelfth, In tbe ſame 
reign he calls the Low Countries the Seventeen Provinces, though they 
were not ſo many till many years after when Charles the Fifth 
took poſſeſſion of Guelderland and Utretcht, In ſeveral parts of 
this Hiſtory he ſays that Alxiano, who from the loweſt State, 
became General of the Venetian Troops, was of the Race of Ori- 
ni, though he himſelf made no claim to that Family, more than 
the merit of having ſerved ſeveral Campaigns, and learned 

much of the Art of War from Virginio Ora. He terms the 
Court of Ferdinand the Catholick, the Court of Madrid, when 
it was kept at Saragoſſa, or at Burgos. He has brought the Me- 
diteranean Sea up to a Port at Marino, a ſmall Town on a Hill 
about 15 Miles from Rome in the Road to Naples, which really 
ſands a great diſtince from any part of the Sea, or any navi- 
gable River. So ignorant he was of the Situation of Italy, that we 
are conducted over the Appennins into the Romagna. He miſ- 
takes the Matricolar Book of the Empire, for the Repoſitory of 
its Charters, as it is well known that this Matricula is the 
State of the publick Contributions of the Empire, firſt inſtitu- 
ted by the Emperour Sigiſmund, and reduced into the preſent 
form by Charles the Fifth, and aſcertains the Quota's or Con- 
tingents, which every Member of the Germanick Body is obli- 
ged to furniſh towards the publick Expences, and for provi- 
ding, maintaining, and keeping on Foot the Imperial Ar- 
m 


Y. 
) In the Preface of Memoirs towards the Hiſtory of Hol- 
ſel 
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ſelf told it. But he is neither the only Perſon, nor 
the firſt, that has. given us this conſiderable Particula- 
rity 3 Gregorio Leti has mentioned it in his Life of 
Pope Sixtus Quintus f. 
On the other Hand we muſt not much credit what 
Patin ſays of the Duke of Guiſe, that he ſupplied with 
his Money and Advice the Neapolitans, who in the 
Middle of the Seventeenth Century had begun to with» 
draw themſelves from the Government of Spain. © Here 
« T knew, ſays he *, the Duke of Guiſe, who was 
c concerned in the Affair of Naples. He was Grand- 
&« fon of him, who was killed at Blois, born, if I miſ- 
ce take not, in the Year 1614. He was a Nobleman 
* of great Merit, but otherwiſe a Mountebank as to 
c fine Actions, and I know well, that he loſt all at 
« Naples in viſiting a Spaniſh Lady, who fold him to 
« her Countrymen . Would not one immediately 
think, hearing him ſpeak thus, that he had ſeen the 
Thing, and was preſent ? But we are fully ſatisfied 
that Patin ſpoke well of none, when there but appea- 
red the leaſt Shadow to countenance him in defam- 
ing them. We know indeed that this great Prince, 
af whom he ſpeaks, had no Averſion to Amours, the or- 
dinary Attendants of Grandeur ; yet, however, he lived 
in Naples always with great Circumſpection, and was 
hardly ever without his Sword in his Hand, defend- 
ing the Liberties of thoſe, who had choſe him their 


Protector. We may credit himſelf, as he was more 


inclined to confeſs his own Weakneſſes, than to vaunt 
his great Actions, as the firſt were more common in 
him; but we have other Proofs beſides his Memoirs, 
which are wrote with ſo much Sincerity and Inge- 
nuity. It is known that the Miniſters of France put a 
ſtop to the Deſign upon a Pique they had taken againſt 
this Prince. 


* 


+ Publiſhed at Geneva in 1661, * Patiniana, printed at Paris. 


We 
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We may add here one Fact, which will plainly ſhew 
us, that we muſt not always credit Cot Au- 
thors. We might perhaps believe Gaffarelli, who af- 
firms, that in his time, it rained in Poictou little Beaſts 
as big as a Flea, ſome of which were like Biſhops, 
and others like Monks with Cowles. We know 
well, that in that time it did Rain ſmall Beaſts, which 
turned into Fire-flies. But as the good Gaffarelh was 
but at a {mall Expence in giving them a Mitre, or 
Cloathing them in a Cow], he thought, that broach- 


ing ſo odd a Wonder, he ſhould at once of his Hi- 


ſtory, make an Vnheard of Carioſity X. 


IV. To the two Obſervations I have made, that 
It is good ſometimes to doubt, and not always credit 


Cotemporary Authors, I ſhall add one more to cloſe 


up this Artick, which relates to the Degree we 
may ſuffer our Credulity to riſe in Hiſtorical Facts; 

that is, that we muſt not always believe Authors 
when they ſpeak of themſelves, becauſe they are not 
ſo much exempt from Paſſion, that we may not have 
the leaſt Motive to doubt their Fidelity. I can ſcarce 


think, that there are Perſons ſo diſintereſted, who 


will publiſh equally what relates to their Advanrage, 
or their Prejudice. We know full well, how ingeni- 


ous Selt-Love is, not only to hide our Failings, but 


alſo to affect a Shew of Virtues which we have not. 
Thus, for Inſtance, is there nothing more improbable 
and falſe than a Viſion Eraſmus pretends to have had 
of St. Francis, againſt whoſe Order he had been fo 
immoderately bitter in ſome of his Works. To con- 
demn this Story as a Lye, it is ſufficient to hear it in 


his own Words: Putant mihi Franciſcum iratum, quod 
eos notarim, qui calum promittunt tis, qui in veſte Fran- 


ciſcana ſepeliuntur. Atqui nuper in ſomniis mihi poſt me- 


* Gaffarelli bas wrote a Book under the Title of Unheard-of | 


Curioſities. 


dim 
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diam noctem apparuit B.Franciſcus, vultu ſereno, atque 
amico, egitque gratias, quod ea traducerem corrigenda 
que ipſe ſemper fuerat dereſtatus, meque inter Ordinis ami- 
cos numeravit, nec erat eo cultu, quo unnc illum depictum 
oftentant -— nec Funis habebat nodos arte factos; ſed 
enodis, ac ſimpliciter ruſticanus erat funis ; nec tunica 1 
defluebat uſque ad terram, ſed palmo, aut co amplins ſu- 
pra talos erat; nec calceos habebat feneſtratos, ſed nudis 
erat pedibus. Quinque veſtigiorum, que pingunt, nullum 
ommino vidi veſtigium : abiens dixit, dextra porrecta; 
& AMilita ſtrenue, . mecum eris x. Although Eraſmus 
was ever eſteemed a very ſincere Author, he was not 
believed exempt from Paſſions, and we are not obli- 
ped to credit him in all he aſſerts, but particularly on 
this Occaſion, in which he would add to all his 
other Labours, he had wrote againſt the Religious, 
the Glory of 2 * favoured with Revelations, that 
ſhould authorize his Invectives. And an Apolo- 
giſt muſt be very ſilly to defend the Veracity of 
Eraſmns x *, when he hands down ſuch a Fable. 


II. The ſecond Caution which we ſhould uſe in 
the Study of Hiſtory, is to chuſe a ſmall Number of 
exact Hiſtorians, and not be tired by Multitudes. In 
ſuch a Choice we ſhould always take the Opinion of 
ſome judicious Perſon, and when we have found a 
faithful Hiſtorian, ſtop at him, and compare what 
we haye read in other Hiſtories, or particular Memoirs. 
When we have none to direct us in this Choice, 
time only and the Opinion of the Publick muſt ſerve 
us fora Rule. In Truth, we ſee that Time does Ju- 


+ Concerning the Habit of St. Francis have been great Diſ- 
putes, the Faſhion of his Cowl, as well as the Reality of his 
Wounds have ſupplied Matter for many Volumes, while Capu- 
ein engaged for the firſt in the Favour of their Order, and Do- 
minicans in Oppoſition to the latter. 

* ®* Eraſmus, l. 27, Epiſt. 5. ad Carol. Utenhoviam. 

##* The Sentiments of Eraſmus, p. 24. * 
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ſtice to Mens Works; and has ſcarce left us any, but 
what deſerve to be read. The others are ſo far loſt, 
that the Authors and Works themſelves are equally 
unknown. Plutarch tells us, that three hundred Hi- 
ſtorians have given Deſcriptions of the Battle of Ma- 
rathon ; and except Herodotus, T hucydides, Cornelius 


| Nepos, Dionyſins Halicarnaſſenſis, Pauſanias, Fuſtin, and 


Plutarch, which of theſe Hiſtorians are now left? The 
ſame we ſee, as to the Hiſtory of Itah of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. More than thirry Perſons 
have wrote it, and we have none at preſent bur Guic- 
ciardini, that deſerve any Attention. 

How many Writers have pretended. to give us Hi- 
ſtories of France, and how few of them are read? It is 
Matter of Advantage, that the Caſe ſtands thus, for 
were it neceſſary to ſee them all, we might paſs away 
whole Life in collecting and learning only the Names of 
the Hiſtorians, which it would be needful to conſult 
for every Hiſtory. For this Reaſon in the foregoing 
Chapters we have mentioned only the moſt, certain 


R * 0 0 
Hiſtorians, and as for the Countries, we have cited the 


beſt Compendiums, which are ſufficient for an ordi- 
nary Information. 


III. In the third Place we ſhould examine, whe- 
ther the Hiſtorians we read, have writ the Hiſtory of 
their own, or ſome foreign Nation. We ſee ſuch 
Failures even in the Writers of our own Country, 
that it will be no Difficulty to believe, that thoſe, 
who write the Hiſtory of a foreign Nation are liable 
to be mightily miſtaken, not only about the Names of 
Families, Provinces, and Cities, as we may obſerve in 


the Civil Wars of Frauce by Davila, and the Me- 


moirs of Cardinal Bentivoglio, but ir often happens al- 
ſo, that ſuch Hiſtorians relate but lamely many Hi- 
ſtorical Facts. We may obſerve a ſuch like Failure 


in what Fuſtin, Suetonius, and Tacitus ſay of the Jens 
and 
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and in the antient Hiſtorians, when they ſpeak of 
ſome foreign Nation. Thus is Yoſſinus & miſtaken 
where he ſays that the Sorbonne was inſtituted by Ro- 
bert Brother of St. Lovis King of France, inſtead of 
ſaying by Robert, Almoner of St. Lovis, and ſurna- 
med Sorbonne from the Place of his Birth. Thus Car- 
dinal Pallavicini in his Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, to do Honour to Monſieur S. Gelaſe Lancac 
Embaſlador of Charles the Ninth at that Council, gives 
him the Collar of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was not founded before the Year 1579, by Henry the 
T hird, long after the breaking up of that Council (1). 
Vittorio Siri ** ſays, that Lovis the Fourteenth was born 
in the Month of December at Paris, whereas he was 
born in the Month of September at St. Germain en Laye ; 
and Farillas relating a Fact which happened about the 
Year 1440, calls the Helvetick Body the Thirteen Can- 
tons, and theſe Cantons were not of that Number till 
a long time after. Beſides theſe Failings which are 
very common, they are unacquainted with the Poli- 
ticks of the Courts, of which they write the Hiſtory, 
and the Secrets of the Cloſet very ſeldom reach their 


» * 
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* De vitiis Sermonis, lib. 5. cap. 33. 

** See the Memorie Recondite, Tom. 8. pag, 665. Quattro 
bore ſpeſe il re in quel Colloquio, ſicche I hora trovatafi troppo tarda 
per ritornare quella notte nevoſ ima (correndo il meſe di Decembre 
a Grobois, convenne per for xo a neceſſita dormire) a Parigi, & ri- 
maſto il letto del Re a Grobois; la Regina colla cena li fece parte 
del ſuo; notte fortwiatiſſima per la Francia, perche per un iutreccia- 
meuto di circoſtanxe ſi ſtupende, 5 mfanto il Delfino, &c. Of this 
H iſtorian the Italians fay, that Non Sciſſe da Iſtorico ma da Salariato. 

(1) Moreri in his Dictionary has made a Blunder of the like 
Nature, he has placed Abulfeda an Arabian Author in the Fourth 
Century, and termed him a Mahometan, though by his own 
Confeſſion Makometaniſm had no Exiſtence in the World before 
the Seventh Century, as is plain from the beſt Hiſtories: And 
this has eſcaped Mr. Bayle, though he points out many material 
Miſtakes in the Authorities Moreri has made ule of, ſuch as 
Poſtellus, Dr. Pocock, Erpenins, and others, 2 

Know- 
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Knowledge. Here we muſt except Embaſſadors in 


foreign Courts, who apply themſelves with great At- 
tention, and have many Opportunities of knowing 
what is done in Secret. Such was Busbequius Am- 
baſſador from the Emperor Rodulph the Second at the 


Court of France, and Cardinal Oſſr, who laboured ſo 


much at Rowe for the Abſolution of Henry the Fourth. 
The Letters of the firſt are excellent Memoirs, which 
diſcovers the Court of France as under Henry the Third. 
His Characters are ſo lively, and he relates Matters 
with ſo great a Clearneſs, that they ſeem even preſent 
to our Eyes. No where can be found ſo many Hi- 
ſtorical Facts in ſo ſhort a Compaſs. The greater Di- 


ſturbances are as well remembered here as the more mi- 


nute Embroils of the Court. The Draughts he gives 


of Henry the Third, the Queen Mother, the Duke of 


Alanſon, the of Navarre, Queen Margaret, the 
Duke of Guiſe, the Duke 4 Eſpernon, and the other 
Courtiers of that time ſhew us, that he diſcovers fafe- 
ly the Strength and Weakneſs, the good and bad of 

parties. As to the Letters of Cardinal 4'Ofſar x, it 
is affirmed, that they may ſerve as an infallible Rule 


to the French in their Management of Affairs with the 


Courr of Rome. 
TV. The fourth Caution neceſſary in the Reading 


of an Hiſtorian 1s, not to read him without his Cri- 


rick, if there be any, as the Works of this kind point 
our the moſt conſiderable Failings in a Writer, which 
might otherwiſe -eſcape us, but it would be well 
to diſtinguiſh between them and their Paſſi- 
ons. We ſhould ſelect what may give us a proper 
Light, and arm our ſelves gal all, that may unrea- 
ſonably ſtrike us. Wherefore in reading Herodotus, 
we may unite Platarch's Piece againſt this Hiſtorian, 


— 


— 


* Tom, 8. pag. 665. 


nor 
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nor read 7 hacydides F without the Notes of Diony/aws 
Halicarneſſenſis upon him. With Quintus Curtius we 
ſhould read his Failures collected by Le Clerc in his 
Ars Critica. The ſame may be ſaid of the Modern | 
Writers, for Inſtance, the Hiſtorics of the Council of ' 
Trent wrote by Father Paul and Cardinal Pallavicini, | 
the Annotations of Scioppius upon Strada, of Mourges 
and Baſſowpierte on the Hiſtory of Dupleix. | 

We ſhould nor always fancy, that a Critick is en- 
tirely juſt in his Cenſures of the Author, upon whom 
he writes. He ſometimes commits Errors, while he 
endeavours to pry out thoſe of others. I will bring 
but one Example, and that is the Cenſure that Bayle 
ives of Moreri, when he affirms it a Failing not to 
be rdoned, his aſſerting, that Momſeur de la 
Morhe le Layer had for a Year executed the Office of 
Preceptor to the King, and Bayle, looking on this as an 
Error, forgets that Peliſſon relates this Fact in the Hi- ; 
ſtory of the Academy. | 


V. The laſt Caution, which to me ſeems neceſſa- 
ry in the Reading of the Hiſtorians, is to uſe in this 
Study ſome critical Rules, otherwiſe it will happen, that 
we ſhall place on the ſame foot Truth and Falſehood, 
and put in Competition the Fables (which have no 
Foundation) of Annius of Viterbo, with the Hiſtories 
of Jaſephus, T hucydides, Diogenes Laertins, and Plutarch, 
the moſt faithful Hiſtories we have from Antiquity. 
Tt is with no ſmall Concern we are obliged to take 
Notice, that many Eccleſiaſtical Writers of the lower 
Ages muſt be read with ſome Caution. It is a Mat- 
ter of Grief to ſee greater. Sincerity and Candour in 
ton iu , altho a Heathen, than in many Catholick Wri= 
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I Of this Hiſtory we have a Tranſlation by Thomas Hobbes, 
Zond. 1634. Folio. 
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ters, who ought to ſteer at the greateſt Diſtance from 
the leaſt Appearance of a Falſchood. I will in Cha- 
rity believe, that they wrote thus through Simplici- 
ty, and ſeeing ſome Facts related by others, have be- 
lieved them, being perſuaded that a Chriſtian ought 
not to lye. But this Holy Diſpoſition, in which 
they were, does. not oblige us to receive, for Truth, 
what they have wrote, becauſe themſelves were con- 
vinced of it, Can we believe, for Inſtance, on the 
bare Word of a pious Writer, who tells us, that the 
Prophet Agabus, mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
ſhould have ſought in Marriage the Yirgin, and find- 
ing St. Joſeph preferred before him, broke his walking 
Stick, and in diſguſt made himſelf a Carmelite? Thar 
Pythagoras, after many Changes, was at laſt a Religious 
and Carmelite in the Time that St. John Baptiſt was Prior 
of a Convent of that Order on the Banks of Jordan, 
that St. John the Evangeliſt was buried in Epheſus, and 
that not yet dead, by the Force, of his Breath he 
moves the Duſt over his Grave. I omit other like 
Stories, of which may be ſeen two Inſtances very par- 
ticular, related and rejected at the fame by Melchior 
Canus, one of the learnedeſt Prelates of the Sixteenth 
Century. I have thought proper not to tranſlate him, 
that I might not injure that Beauty, which is in the 
Original Language *. RN 
is 
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* In Hiſtoria Chriſtiana, que tota non voluptate, ſed vrritate per- 
penditur, quorſum Hiſtorie nomen commentis fabuliſque pratendere, 
quaſi vero ſancti Dei homines noſtris mendaciis egeant, qui tam multa 
vera pro Chriſto geſſerunt, ut falſa quantumvis licet erudite ſimu- 
lationis artificie com paſita, ut noxia non ſint, quoniam mutilia ſunt, 
ramen tanquam ignavi militis onert ſunt magis auxilio, He- 
roum porro noſtrorum res vere, ſicuti ego exiſtumo, geſta non ſolum 
ample magnificeque fuerunt, verum multo etiam majores, quam 
fama feruntur. Neque eorum, qui fuere, virtus tanta habenda oft, 
quantam cum verbis extollere potuerint noſtri, ſed tanta fotius, 2 
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This Inaccuracy may have alſo other Reaſons be- 
ſides the Simplicity of the Writers; ſome of them ra- 
ther applied themſelves to make large Volumes, and 
write all they heard true or falſe without any Exami- 
nation, than to ſiſt out the Truth of the Facts they 
relate. This is the Opinion of Melchior Cauus * Bi- 
ſhop of the Canaries, concerning V incentius Bellovacenſis 
- and St. Antoninus. 

Others finding, that ſometimes they had nothing 
to ſay of their Saints, have given us the Hiſtory of 
their Lives, not what it really was, but ſuch as the 
Hiſtorians would have it be. This is the Sentiment of 
Cardinal Bellarmin concerning Metaphraſtes. 

There are ſome alſo, who from another Sort of Sim- 
plicity, have publiſhed many Fables ; for Inſtance, we 
obſerve in many Legendaries, that the Saints who were 
beheaded, carry their Heads cut off, with long Necks, in 
their Arms or Hands. But the following Conjecture may 
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N preclara ingenia rebus ifis, © ingeniis pr aclaris verba quegre de- 
fuerint; Sed dum quidam affetus dictat, non veritas, tales Divos 
nobis quandogue exhibent quales Divi ipſi. & ſs poſſent eſſe, tamen 
noluiſſenn. Ecquis enim credat Droum Franciſcum pediculos ſe- 
mel excuſſos, in ſeipſum ſolitum remittere, quod ad ſanctitatem viri 
pertinere putavit, equidem non puto. qui paupertatem ſuam viro 
ſanttiſſimo placuiſſe ſemper, ſordes nunquam. *lliud autem quam ri- 
diculum Diabolum Dominico patri noſtro ſemel obſtrepentem a Divo 
eſſe coactum, ut lucernam haberet in manibus, quoad illa abſumpta 
non moleſtiam ſolum, ſed incredibilem etiam dolorem afferret : non poſ- 
ſunt huſuſmoai exempla numero comprehendi, ſed in his paucis. plera- 
que alia intelligantur, que Divorum clariſimorum Hiſtorias abſcura- 
runt, non autem decebat veras ſanctorum res geſtas falſis & com- 
mentitiis fabulis contaminari, Melchior Canus Libro XI. Locor. 
Theolog. cap. 6. x 

De Vincentio Bellovacenſi & De Antonino liberizs judico, 
quorum uterque nan tam dedit. operam, ut res veras, certaſque deſ- 
criberet, quam ut nihil omnino preteriret, quod ſcriptum in Schedulis 
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quibuſlibet reperiretur. Ita ne populari quidem trutina uſt ſunt : OE 


quamobrem apud grave:, & ſeveros authoritate carent, Melchior 
Canus. Lib. 11. Locor. Theolog. cap. 6. 
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be, I believe, allowed as a Reaſon of this Fiction, as well 
as many others. Our Gothick, Painters and Sculptors 
when they would repreſent this fort of Martyrdom, 
had no other Way but ſeparating the Head from the 
Body, where muſt they then put it, if not in their 
Hands? It being indecent to leave it on the Ground. 
In Progreſs of Time it was fancied that the Painters 
had repreſented the Saints in this Poſture, becauſe they 
had really carried their Heads in their Hands. This 
may be alſo founded upon what St. John Chryſoſtom 
ſays of the Martyrs *, that as the Wounds a Soldier 
has received in the Service of his Prince encourage 
him to addreſs him with ſome Aſſurance; ſo the 
Martyrs obtain of God what they requeſt, by pre- 
ſenting to him their Heads cur off held between their 
Hands. If this Authority of St. Fobe Chryſoſtom has 
not given a Riſe to ſo many Miracles, attributed to 
Saints, whoſe Heads were cut off, and, as he ſays, car- 
ried in their Hands, it may be that St. Chry/oſtom 
himſelf took this thought from ſeeing ſome Pictures in 
which the Saints were repreſented in this Poſture. 
By an exact Criticiſm then, we may diſcover this, 
that Simplicity, Ignorance, or Affectation have made 
many Hiſtorians write Falſehoods. 

The Rules which Criticks give, are not only of 
uſe for the Diſcernment of Facts, but alſo to diſcover the 
Paſſages caſtrated or added in Hiſtorians. But then 
we muſt not enterrain an unreaſonable Notion, that 
all the Writings and Facts are ſpurious, becauſe ſome 
are, we ſhould take ſome Principles for our Directi- 
on, with a little Certainty in the Reading of Hiſto- 
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* Frenim cut milites ⁊ ulnera in praliis ſibr inflica Regi mon- 
ſtrantes fidenter loqummntur, ita & it ¶Martyres] in manibus ab- 


ſecta capi a geſlantes. C m med um afferentes, quatunque v olutrumt, 


apud Regem cælorum impet rare poſfunt. S. Chr) ſoſtom, de Sr. 
Ju rent. S Max. : { 
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rians. Theſe Principles may, I think, be reduced to 
T hree Heads. 


I. To the Marks of a good and bad Hiſtorian. 


IT. To the Rules to be ufed in diſcerning Hiſtori- 
cal Facts. 


III. To the Rules which may be uſed to diſcover 
ſpurious Works. 


— 


C HAP. XVIII. 
The Marks of a good and bad Hiſtorian. 


OME Hiſtorians there are who are faithful 

\ J enough in the Bulk of their Hiſtory; as to the 

Facts they relate, but have always in them ſome Byaſs, 

either in the Characters of Princes or famous Perſons 

which they give us, or in the manner of relating their 

Facts, or in ſome malicious Reflections, with which 

they accompany the ſame Facts. Theſe Reflections, 

which no Ways injure the Truth, create a reſerve in 

thoſe who read them, ſo as not to be influenced by 

their Paſſions, Intereſts, or particular Views. Before 

we read therefore an Hiſtorian, we ſhould be acquain- 

ted with him, and nothing can better tend to our gi- 

ving a true Judgment of the Facts he relates, than to 

know his Character, his Intereſt, his Paſſions, the 
Circumſtances of his Life, and the Conjunctures in 

which we finds him. But then we mult take Care 
| not to let Prejudice govern our Judgments, but a Love 
only of Truth ſhould guide us, otherwiſe it is to be 
feared that this Injuſtice and Prejudice would * 
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the moſt ſincere from committing to Writing what 
they are ſo well qualified to hand down, when they 
obſerve the little Juſtice we do to impartial Writers. 
If we have no Objection to theſe Writers which is 
certain, we ſhould not ſlip Conjectures, which may 
be of Uſe to inform ou e For this Rea- 
ſon we will throw the Hiſtorians under three different 
Claſſes; in the Firft, thoſe who have been well qualified 
by the Study of polite Learning and Politicks, as well 
as with an excellent natural Abilities proper to write 
Hiſtory. In the Second thoſe who had not made the 
- Preparatory and proper Studies, but ſupply them by 
their natural Abilities, and Experience gained in Nego- 
tiations or Government of the State. In the Third 
Rank, thoſe who have had all the Abilities neceſſary for. 
the Writing of Hiſtory well, but have not had any 
Thing to do in the Management of Affairs, ſupply ing 
by Study their Deſects as to Experience. 


J. 


We ſhould prefer an Hiſtorian, in whom we find theſe 
three Perfettions, a natural Facility to write Hiſtory, hard 
Seudy, and a great Experience of Affairs, becauſe ſuch 
an one, generally ſpeaking, is not governed by Prepoſſeſſion. 


According to this Rule we may, in the Hiſtorians 
which we have, ſee the Difference in their Hiſtories, 
and the Credit we ought to give to what they have 
wrote. None, for Inſtance, was fitter than Thacy- 
dides-to tell u, what happened in his Time. Not con- 
rented with the Informations gained in his great Poſts, 
he laboured with all imaginable Diligence to recover 
thoſe Memoirs, which might poſſibly eſcape his Vigi- 
lance, ſo as to know the Deſigns of the Enemies. 
To a Capacity to manage Affairs, he added Study 
and continual Application. All theſe Qualities with 
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an exalted Genius, could not but render him a proper 
Perſon to write Hiſtory. For which Reaſon we have 
nothing more perfect in this kind, than what he has 
left us. True it is, that the Greeks were not entirely 
ſatisfied with him; but their Diſguſt may be eſteem- 
ed his Glory, as it roſe only from the Commenda- 
tions he has beſtowed on the Enemies of the Repub- 
lick, and this he did, as he thought, their Con- 
duct laudable. The like Opinion Cicero gives of the 
Commentaries of Cæſar. I think the fame may be ſaid 
of Dian Caſſins. The ordinary Aſſiſtances, which his 
Promotion to the firſt Offices of the Empire, might 
give him, was not Motive ſufficiently ſtrong to in- 
duce him to write a Hiſtory, he alſo employed ten 
Years more in collecting foreign Memoirs neceſſary to 
him. In this Claſs may we place thoſe Perſons, who 
are not themſelves Miniſters of State, but have been 
always about them. Such might have been the Hiſ- 


torian Procopius, if on the contrary we did not know, 


that he was rather paid to make an Elogium of Beliſa- 
rius, than to write the Truth. 

Although we ſhould regard very much the Autho- 
rity of the firſt, we may alſo credit Perſons, who 
have had no other Preparation for writing Hiſtory 
but Experience, and the Management of Affaire. 
Truth, which ſhould be graced with the Ornamer ts 
due to it, muſt not be thought diſhonoured, when 
ſome have publiſhed it in great Plainneſs. Although 
nog and Philip de Comines had no other School, 

t the Court of their Prince, their Teſtimony is 
more regarded than the other Cotemporary Hiſtorians, 
We do not enquire, whither they have ſtudied the an- 
tient Hiſtory to form a Style and a Manner, as we 
find in them Truth very judiciouſly penned, this 
is ſufficient, as we require nothing elſe in them. 

To conclude, the Third are thoſe, that (hut them- 
ſelyes up in their Cloſets ro examine there, upon the 
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Credit of others, the Facts which themſelves were 
not able to be informed of. We know, that though 
their Authority is not ſo ſtrong as the firſt, yer, 
when they have laboured on good Memoirs, and by 
the Soundneſs of their Judgment have not miſtaken one 
Thing for another ; their Authority may be as cer- 
tain as that of the others. This Sort of Juſtice has 
been done to Thuanus. Thoſe who were of a con- 
uy Party to him, have acknowledged him as the 
moſt ſincere Hiſtorian of his time. That exact Search 
after Truth, which was ſo glorious to himſelf, in Pro- 
greſs of Time, occaſioned the entire Ruin of his Fa- 
mily *. ans, 2 
We have mentioned before, that all theſe Qualities 
are not valuable, except an Hiſtorian is known free 
from Prejudice; but we know how difficult it is for 
a Man of Honour to conceal any Thing concerning 
a Villain, which in his Conſcience he believes is true, 
or not to be ſparing in his Commendations of thoſe, 
who have done Actions truly laudable. Although 
theſe Motives be juſtifiable in themſelves, yet have 
they been made ill uſe of, while Men have believed, 
that it was ſometimes proper to add a little to the 
Actions of great Men, to place them in a more advan- 
tagious Light, and as the moſt abandoned have had 
ſome Virtue, ſo have they been perſuaded that it was 
lawful to ſcreen them, and not expoſe what might be 
too ſhocking in the Draught they give of their Be- 


The principal Occaſion of the Death of Thuanus was net 
ſo much the Confpiracy of Monſieur de S. Mars, that was truſt- 
ed to him, as the too ſincere Hiſtory of his Father, in which 
are many Paſſages very unfavourable to the Family of Richelieu. 
See the Memoirs of Maurier, in which he brings ſome Autho- 
rities of Lawyers, who aſſerted, that they could not put to 
death Monſieur de Thou, becauſe Monſieur de St. Mars had ſe- 
cretly truſted him with the Knowledge of his Plot. See alſo 
the Journal of Cardinal de Richelieu. 
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haviour. I think there are ſome Writers, in whom 
we may excuſe this Prejudice, as in other Things they 
afford us Light ſufficient for the Particularity of their 
Hiſtory, and we may credit their Judgment and Ex- 
perience, Viz. 3 we are ſure, that they had the 
Management of the Affairs and Negotiations, con- 
cerning which they leave us theſe Memoirs. 

The Difficulty of treading the middle Path in 
Hiſtory, will induce us not eaſily to believe what an 
Hiſtorian may ſay for the Advantage of his own 
Country, and on the contrary firmly credit the Prai- 
ſes he gives to his Enemies. But from this Rule we 
muſt except thoſe Writers, on whom we know Pre- 
ſents and Rewards had a greater Influence, than a Re- 
gard to Truth. In this Number may be ranked Froi/- 
ſard and Aretin. By the Confeſſion of the Firſt we 
are aſſured, that the Engliſh ſupplied him more with 
their Money, than he = obliged them in his Hiſto- 
ry, though very favourable to them. As to Aretin, 
all the Princes of Europe gave him Penſions, not to 
make Elogia on them, but to take no Notice of them; 
ſo ſure were they, that his Satyrs ſpared none, unleſfs 
thoſe that were unknown to him t. He himſelf ac- 
quaints us, that when he praiſed any, he was well paid 
to do it tt, and to oblige him to ſpeak, it was neceſ- 
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+ His Character is comprized by the 7talians in the follow- 
ing ſevere, though ſhort Satyr, by Way of Epitaph. 


Qui giace ! Aretino Porta Toſco 
Che diſſe mal d' ognun, fuor di Criſto, 
Scuſandoſi col dire, 


Neon lo Conoſco. 


tt Very much to this Purpoſe is that excellent Obſervation 
of Sir Thomas Brown, in pag. 137, of his RELIGIO MEDICT, 
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fary the Recompence was large, as many paid him for 
his Silence. Thus has Vittorio Siri publiſhed many 
Volumes of Hiſtory, which are che Fruits of ſo many 
Preſents made to him. But none anſwers this Charac- 
ter better than Gregorio Leti, who is charged to have 
offered his Pen to all the Princes in Europe, promiſing 
them Immortality, to free him from Srarving, which 
is difficult for a Writer to avoid, Who has no other 
Support. In reading of his Works we ſhould be 
eaſily deceived, in fancying that he exactly followed 
that Rule himſelf has laid down, that an Hiſtorian 
ought ro be without Country or Religion : Who 
would think, that one, who acted as he did, could 
with ſo much Art appear ſo diſintereſted ? 


II. 


Tus ſecond Mark of a good, Hiſtorian, is not to be of 
any Party, but to judge of all without Prejudice. 


We ſhould examine carefully, if the Hiſtorians we 
read, have had any particular Intereſt moving them to 
write. We may generally obſerve'a wide Difference 
in the Relation of the fame Facts, when we read two 
Hiſtorians influenced by different Intereſts. They in- 
ſert in their Hiſtories only thoſe Circumſtances which 
may be uſeful ro them, and place an Action in that 
Light in which they would have us look upon it, 
and which is entirely conformable to their own Views 
and Deſigns. Upon which Account it is, that ſome 
Writers, who are otherwiſe no Ways deſpicable, have 


Lond. 1656,120, That © it is not for meer Zeal to Learning, or 
« Devotion to the Muſes, that wiſer Princes patron the Arts : 
„ And carry an indulgent Aſpect unto Scholars; but a Deſire 
« to have their Names eternized by the Memory of their Wri- 
t tings, and 4 Fear of the revengeful Pen of ſucceeding Ages. 
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rendered their Works ſuſpected of Partiality. Having 
once fixed a Standard agreeable to their own De- 
ſigns, to this they reduce all the Facts they relate. 
They would have all think in the manner they do, 
and erecting themſelves in the Place of the reſt of Man- 
kind, ſupport what is moſt to their Advantage. It 
bas been ſaid alſo, that the Writers of the more diſtant 
Times have wrote only to favour their own parti- 
cular Views in their Hiſtories. Thus may we obſerve 
in the Beginning of the Seventeepth Century, thar one 
of the Hiſtorians + of the Council of Trent, has no 
Credit amongſt the greateſt Part of the World. 

I ſhall mention here one Inſtance, which may ſhew 
us how far Intereſt and Paſſion may influence, and 
that is the Characters which a Proteſtant gives of two 
of the greateſt Saints, that the Church has had in theſe 
laſt Ages: I mean St. Ignatius Loyola, and St, Francis 
of Aſſiſi; but none will be ſurprized, when he is told, 
that this falſe Draught is the Labour of a Proteſtant, 
I bluſh to foul my Paper with but a bare Hint of it. 

It may be ſufficient to have touched on theſe In- 
ſtances, only to caution us how we ought to read an 
Hiſtorian, and with ſome Attention to ſearch if he be 
of any Party, or make any Reflections, which may 
diſcover his Inclinations, and his Genius more to one 
Side than another. We wy reſt perſuadgd of the Sin- 
cerity of an Hiſtorian, when he holds the Ballance 
equal, not palliating the Faults or ill Steps of the 
Princes, whoſe Cauſe he defends; ſometimes in- 
deed attempting to defend them, when he thinks they 
may be excuſed : when he does Juſtice to the good 
Qualities of thoſe who have bad; to conclude, when 
he is ſo impartial, as to commend the Actions of the 


ES 


: + Here Father Paul is ſtruck at; though even among thoſe of 
the Roman Communion, there are many ſober and ſenſible Pere 
ſons think that there is too much Truth in what be has wrote. 
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bad, if they have done any Thing praiſe-worthy. A 
Writer, who undertakes a Hiſtory, is no more his own 
Maſter, but a Slave to the Truth. We know well, 
fays admirably an able Hiſtorian *, that it is but juſt 
a Man ſhould be a Friend to his Country, and hate 
his Enemies, and love his Relations; but as ſoon as 
he undertakes the Hiſtorian's Province, he is to forget 
all theſe obligatory Ties. An Hiſtorian is frequently 
obliged to ſpeak well of his Enemies, and to commend 
them very much, when their Actions merit. He 
muſt cenſure his neareſt Relations, and even put them 
to the bluſh, when they have committed Faults, which 
he cannot conceal ; but there is a certain Sort of Hiſ- 
tory, in which a Writer cannot practiſe this Indiffe- 
rence, without injuring the Truth, for which he 
ſtands engaged to his Readers. There are certain Con- 
junctures in which Nature and Religion oblige us to 
declare on one Side, for Inſtance, If we confider in- 
differently the Riſing of a People againſt their law ful 
Prince, we cannot fay, that the moſt facred, moſt in- 
violable Authority, God has placed upon Earth ſhould 
be treated of with Indifference, | 


III. 


In this Article I ſhall join two other Characters, 
which can only be agreeable to good Hiſtorians ; the 
Firſt is, That they have been approved of in the Times 
they wrote, and particularly by thoſe, ho could have am 
Knowledpe of the Falls they relate. Secondly, T hat they 


bave not wrote upon common Fame, but have uſe 
of the Memoirs of Princes, or at leaft of thoſe of their 
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The Truth of theſe Maxims may be verified from 
many Hiſtorians, eſteemed to this Day, as their Sin- 
cory was 3 at the pot time wal 2 
ſuc are 7 des, Xenophon, ar, Saluſt, Phili 
Comines, — and T huanus. 35 

On the other Hand we are ſure, that nothing is 
generally more dubious, than popular Fame. Some 
made ingenious by Lazineſs, think they cannot em- 
ploy themſelves more pleaſantly, than in broaching falſe 
News, as they have the inſipid Satisfaction of laugh- 
ing at the Credulity of thoſe, who believe indiffe- 
rently all true or falſe, which is told them. It hap- 
pens alſo, that Facts receive no leſs an Alteration from 
a Number of Perſons that publiſh them, than from the 
Diſtance and Number of Ages they have paſſed before 
they come to us. The Eſteem therefore, which we 
have for Diony/ſms Halicarnaſſenſis, Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, Arrian, and Appian proceeds from that Care they 
uſed in conſulting the Archives of the Republicks 
of which they treat, and the Memoirs of thoſe Prin- 
ces whoſe Hiſtory they wrote, not becauſe the Prin- 
ces, from whom they might have theſe Memoirs, did 
not ſometimes exaggerate their ſmalleſt Actions, that 
Writer not being aware of this *, who ſaid, that a 
Prince could not deceive; whereas here Princes are 
like other Men **. But theſe Memoirs and publick 
Monuments are uſeful to know the Beginnings and 
Ends of Monarchies, the Intereſts and Pretenſions of 
Princes, and to conclude the State of Kingdoms and 
Republicks. N 


— 


* Aliqui eorum ¶ Prophetarum] Principes aut eliam Reges fue- 
runt, in quos cadere non poſſet ſuſpicio cupiditatis aut fraudis. Lact. 
Lib. 1. ldi. cap. 4. | | 

Omni Homo mendax, Pſal. cxy. V. 11. 


IV. All 
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IV. 


All theſe Obſervations, which are ſo many Marks 
to diſtinguiſh a good Hiſtorian, afford us alſo the 
neceſſary Lights for knowing thoſe who are inſincere. 
The common Fault of theſe Jaſt is, that they would 
have all eſteemed, whom they treat of, perfect 
Heroes, They fancy that the Memory of great Men 
is ſtained, if any Failure is to be found in them to 
convince us, that they are but Men, though exal- 
| ted to the Degree of Heroes. Others, on the con- 
trary, through a Spirit of Spite and Corruption, can- 
not write the Lives of great Men, but to ſully their 
Reputations. They take Care to relate ſome of their 
Virtues, but ſure to diſcover alſo their Vices, that 
they may balance to their greateſt Actions. To diſ- 
cover this Spirit of Corruption, to be found in a great 
Number of Writers, I think we may keep before our 


Eyes the following Obſeryariops. 
v. 


int ought not to efteem thoſe Hiſtorians foncere, who 
are ever ſounding Elogia on the Princes or great Men, 
their ſubjeft Matter, and conceal their V ices. | 


' 


I am amazed, that there are Writers * who act al- 

ways on a Maxim not to diſcover the Failings of the 

Perſons, whoſe Hiſtory they write. But as theſe 

Faults, although ſcreened, have been once publick, 

ö and all Men are liable to the ſame, they ſhould by thelr 

| Deſcriptions raiſe in us an Averſion to them. For 


* TE O07 * 


* Triamblay in his New Eflays of Morality. 


this 
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this Reaſon undoubtedly, an able Writer * of this 
Age has judiciouſly. faid, that in Hiſtory it is neceſ- 
ſary we mention Defects to ſupply Matter, as the 
Number of virtuous Actions is ſo very ſmall, that we 
ſhould make Hiſtory a tedious Study, if we do not 
make ſome Difference in the Choice of Actions, and 
eſteem all for Good which appear ſo at firſt Sight. 
Though we may be quick in the Diſcovery of Acti- 
ons truly laudable, it is more uſeful to ſtop principally 
on thoſe that are vicious. This may ſeem a Paradox, 
but none ought to be ſurprized, when he ſeriouſl 
conſiders ; if all had a true Eſteem for what is — 
were perfectly governed by Reaſon, and underſtood 
true Grandeur, good Examples would be ſufficient to 
induce Mankind to follow Virtue, as its natural Beau- 
ty will be ſufficient to engage them. But as the 
Number of theſe Heroick Souls is ſmall, and the grea- 
reſt Part of Mankind blown up with Self-Love, bluſh 
at the Diſcovery of their Faults, good Examples are 
therefore often uſeleſs to them. On the contrary on 
Perſons of Virtue, who are truly enamoured with it, 
good Examples make a wonderful Impreſſion, and 
bad ones only ſerve to inſpire them with a ſtronger 
Averſion to Vice. 

But we ſhould be cautious, that this our Deſire to 
lay open the Truth whether good or bad, tranſport us 
not to injurious 3 as an Author ** of this 
Age has done in his Life of Father Morin, which is 
an unjuſt and barbarous Satyr, not only on that great 
Man, but on the whole Congregation of the Oratory, 
ag its Foundation has been ſo uſeful to the 
Churc 


— _ . _"—_ * — 


* Father Mabillon in bis Treatiſe of Monaſlick Studies; and 
before him the Abbot of St. Real, in his Treatiſe of the Uſe of 
Hiſtory. | 
Father Richard Simon. 


VI. Other 
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VI. 


Other Writers there are, who make uſe of the moſt 
harſh and offenſe Terms on Occaſions, when they might 
give others leſs ſevere, or rather will not allow the Praiſes 
due to great Actions, and where Matters are dubious, 
adbere to what may be of the greateſt Prejudice to thoſe, 
whoſe Story they relate. 


A Fault which denotes much Malice and. little 
Juſtice in an Hiſtorian. „ 
This is the Method of Meierus in the Hiſtory he 
has left us. He always treats Lovis the Elevemh with 
the Name of Freacherous, a Parricide, and Impious, 
who had no other View but to deſtroy all Laws Di- 
vine and Humane, that he might exerciſe Tyranny 
with more Freedom. When Philip de Comines comes 
in his Way, he ſpeaks of him wk 0 as a Traytor and 
Diſloyal to his Prince: Although Philip de Comines 
has not given us the Reaſon why he left the Court of 
the Duke of B , to enter into the Service of 
Lovis the Elevemh, this ought not to make him 
thought unfaithful, Zovis the Eleventh was his Sove- 
raign Prince. Though Lovis the Eleventh, to ſpeak 
plain, was no Saint ; yet had he not all thoſe Faults, 
which AMeierus, his declared Enemy has charged on him. 

The fame Rule has been obſerved by Zozymns in 
his Hiſtory ; there is no fort of Crime, with which 
he loads not Conſtantine. To view this Prince in the 
Picture this Writer has drawn of him, ſo great is the 
Number of his Vices, that he ſcarce leaves him the 
Appearance of Virtue, and that, he ſays, this Prince 
only maſqued under, when it was ſubſervient to his In- 
tereſts. As this fo virtuous Prince, never had indeed all 
thoſe Virtues attributed to him by ſome Hiſtorians, ſo 
neither were his Weakneſſes ſo numerous, as Zozy- 
mus has made them 1 
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If we ſurvey the E Fuſtinian, and the Em- 
preſs his Wife, in the Hiſtory which Procopins publiſh- 
ed in their Days, we ſhall ſee nothing in their Reign 
but Piety, 4 and Grandeur; but to compare 
them with the Draught he has left in his ſecret Hiſto- 
ry, we may affirm freely, that the ill Actions of Ners 
were ſo many Virtues to what F«ſtinian and 7 heodora 
had committed, an Evidence to us that Precopins was 2 
ſervile Flatrerer in giving Juſtiniam ſuch Commendati- 
ons, if he was ſo vicious, as he ſays he was in his 
Anecdota; or a baſe Slanderer, if he was a Maſter of all 
thoſe fine Qualities he attributes to him in his Hiſto- 
ry. But let the Caſe be as it will, theſe 
ever ſhew Corruption and an ill Temper in Hiſtori- 
ans, who deſcribe in Terms fo injurious particular 
Vices, which are perhaps common to many Princes, 
and for which the Hiſtorians may give us an Averſi- 
on, without ſaying more of the Subject upon which 
they write, than that they were vicious. 


VII. 


To conclude another Character of Malice in an 
Hiſtorian, is, When in treating of ſome famous Perſon, 
he attempts to ſpeak all he can in his Prejudice. 


There are many Hiſtorians, who believe it a migh- 
ty Merit to leave no one ſecure from their Satyr. 
The Generality of Mankind have this falſe Opinion, 
that a Writer is not ſincere, if he vents not all the Ill 
he knows of a Perſon of Figure. In us there ſeems to 
be a ſecret Satisfaction to read ſuch Characters; as we 
ſometimes fancy that Elogia given to others, are ſo 
many juſt Commendations taken from us, ſo we ima- 
gine that the Defects which the Hiſtorians point out 
to us in their Heroes, are in us ſo many Virtues 
which equal us to them, as they level with 


it would be eaſy to ſhe 
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us. For inſtance, in ſome Writers we ſee frightful 
Draughts of the Cardinal de Richelien, but particular- 
ly in ſome Places where none would have expected to 
have found either Praiſe or Cenſure of this great Man. 
In the Opinion of thee ill- tempered Writers *, the 
Cardinal was an unhappy Preacher, who had ſpoiled 
his Genius with Scholaſtick Whims, that he had no 
Notion of Polite Learning, and had nothing but an 
utter Aver ſion to Men truly learned, his Humour ſo 
extravagant , that he ardently deſired to be cano- 
nized after Death, but had trod Paths very contrary 


to this Scheme, wiz. had employed too many human 


Means to ſucceed. None would have believed that 


| Manrier had put theſe Elogia in a place, where-one 


could not have er to have met hardly the Car- 
dinabs Name. If he had only ſaid at a proper time, 
that 2 Man took away the Penſion, which the 
King iven to Grotius, and alſo have given the 
Reaſon, he had contained himſelf within the Bounds 
of an Hiſtorian ; but to make ſo unjuſt a Draught, 
as that he gives us, and to this End alſo, begging 
the Authority of Priuli, an Hiſtorian * of little 
Credit, is only turning Declaimer. Although I have 
Intent to make here an Apology for the Cardinal, 
w, that his moral and contro- 


LA 


— 


* Maurier s Memoirs for the Hiſtory of Hollaud, under the 
Article of Grotius. . 

** Idem, pag. 317. 

Benjamin Priuli, in French Prauleau, has wrote 4 wretched 
Hiftory, intitled, De Rebus Gallicis, printed at Charleville, His 
Father a Prateſtant, and Miniſter of S. Jean d' Auges, was a 
Monk, and a Baſtard of a noble Venetian, Prauleau his Son was 
in the Service of Monſieur de Rohan, and attended Monfieur de 
Longueville to Munſter, He threatened all with a fatyrical Hiſ- 
tory, which is doubtleſs thar under his Name. Take this, he 
ſays, of the Cardinal de Rickeliew ; Armandus Richelius primo 
Abbas, deinde Epiſcopus, infelix concionator, Sorbonicis chimaris men- 
tem paſtes, politiorts Litteratura rudis, Kc - Fa 

verfial 
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verſial Pieces prove him a Maſter of more ſound Learn- 
ing than Scholaſtical Chimæra's, his Comedies the 
whole, or part, at leaſt, atteſt he had no mean Taſte 
of Polite Literature; the Penſions which he gave to 
learned Men, and the Care he took to re-eſtabliſh 
Learning, are no Marks of his Averſion to it. 


CH A P. XIX. 

Rules for the Tudring of Hiſtorical Fafts. 
T is very difficult for an Hiſtorian, however faith- 
ful and exact he may be, to ſee or examine eve- 
-* ry Thing himſelf, ard he is ſometimes obli- 
ped in certain Facts to credit others, and often it 
appens unfortunately that theſe Facts are either falſe, 
or at leaſt very dubious. Wherefore it is neceſſary, 
that we may not be deceived, to keep in View ſome 
certain Rules, which may be uſeful to us in making 


this Judgment. Theſe which follow, though old, are 
not obſolete. | 


Fil RUL E. 


The Poſſibility only of an Action * is not ſufficient 
Reaſon to induce us to believe that ſuch a Fatt is true; 
but we muſt conſider it, with regard to the Circumſtances 
attending it. 


Actions having no neceſſary but contingent Truth, ; 
we cannot conclude they have been done, becauſe 


* See the 4415 Cogitandi, from which is borrowed a part of 
this Chapter. oy 7 
Vor, I, T it 
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it is poſſible they may have been, as we may conclude 
in neceſſary Truths. That Man would be abſolutely 
thought mad, who would oblige us to believe the 
Converſion of the King of China to the Chriſtian 
Religion for this Reaſon alone, that it is not a Thing 
impoſſible. Whereas on the other Hand, one that 
would aſſert the contrary, uſing the ſame Reaſon, it 
is evident, that this alone would not determine us to 
believe more the one than the other; but we ſhould 
obſerve the Circumſtancee, as well Internal as External 
attending any Fact to judge whether it be true or falſe. 
Me term thoſe Circumſtances Internal, which be- 
long to the Fact it ſelf, and thoſe External which re- 
ſpect the Perſons, upon whoſe Teſtimony we are in- 
duced to believe it. If theſe Circumſtarices are as 
they ſhould be, it rarely or never happens, that Falſe- 
hood attends theſe Circumſtances, our Underſtanding 
naturally inclines us to believe, that it is true. If 
on the contrary, the Circumſtances are ſuch, as are ve- 
ry often found in Falſchood, Reaſon requires, that 
we doubt or reject for falſe what is laid down, when 
we ſee no Appearance of its Truth, thaugh we diſco- 
ver no direct Impoſſibility. i 
We enquire, for Inſtance, if the Hiſtory of the 
Baptiſm of Conſtantine by St. Sylveſter is true or falſe. 
It is believed true by Baronius; and the Cardinal Per- 
ron, Spondanus, Father Petar, Father Morin, and other 
very learned Men of the Church judge ir falſe. Should 
we ſtand upon its Poſſibility, there would be no Rea- 
ſon to reject it, as it contains nothing abſolutely im- 
poſſible; and on the other Hand it is poſſible, abſo- 
lutely ſpeaking, that Euſebius, who atteſts the contra- 
ry, might broach a Falſehood in Favour of the Avians, 
and that the Fathers who have followed him may have 
been deceived by his Teſtimony ; but to make uſe of 
the Rule we have laid down, which is to conſider 
the Circumſtances of the one, and the other U 
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of Conſtantine, and which have the moſt Marks of 
Truth, we ſhall find it on the Side of the laſt. 
As on one Hand there is no great Reaſon to ſupport 
our ſelves on the Teſtimony of fo fabulous a Writer . 
as the Author of the Acts of St. Sylveſter, who is the 
only one who has mentioned the Baptiſm of Conſtan- 
ſine in Rome; and on the other Hand we cannot be- 
lieve, that fo great an Author as Euſebius would have 
dared to vent a Falſehood, in relation to ſo noted a 
Caſe, as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor, who had 
reſtored a Liberty to the Church, an Affair known 
to the whole World, when he wrote, which was fout 
or five Years after the Death of this Emperor. 


Second R VL E, or an Exception to the Firſt. 
W hives Fatt ſufficiently atteſted, is oppoſed by ſome in- 


congruous and apparent Contrarieties as to other Hiſtories, 
we ought to reſt ſatisfied with the Poſſibility, or Probability 
of it. 


It may be ſufficient, that the Solutions, which may 
be brought to theſe Contrarieties be poſſible, and pro- 
bable; for to require poſitive Proofs here, is acting 
againſt Reaſon, as the Fact being ſufficiently proved 
in it ſelf, it is not juſt to demand, that all the Cir- 
cumſtances of it ſhould be proved in the ſame manner. 
We may otherwiſe doubt of a thouſand Certainties, 
which we cannot adjuſt with other Hiſtories, which 
are only ſuch by Conjectures, and which it is impoſ- 
ſible to prove poſitively. For Inſtance, we cannot 
ſettle what is related in the Books of K&»gs, and thoſe 
of the Chronicles, as to the Years of the Reigns of the 
ſeveral Kings of Juda and Iſrael, without allowing to 
ſome of theſe Kings two Beginnings to their Reigns, 
the one in the Life, and the other after the Death of 
their Fathers. If it is demanded what Proof we have, 

11 we 
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we muſt own, that there is none poſitive ; but it is 
ſufficient, that there is a Poſſibility, and ſuch as has 
happened on other Occaſions, ſo that we have a Right 
to ſuppoſe it as a neceſſary Circumſtance to reconcile 
together ſome Hiſtories, otherwiſe moſt uncertain. 
There 1s nothing therefore more ridiculous, than 
the Eſſays which ſome Hereticks have made in this 
laſt Age to prove that St. Peter was never at Rome. 
They cannot deny, but this Truth is atteſted by Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Authors, and others alſo antient, as Papias, 
St. Diomſius of Corinth, Caius, St. Irenens, and Tertul- 
lian, without finding one who has denied it. They 
therefore think to deſtroy this Fact by Conjectures; 
as for Inſtance, that St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans mentions not St. Peter, and when they are an- 
ſwered, that St. Peter might be out of Rome, as it is 
not pretended, that he was always ſo conſtantly Reſi- 
dent there that he did not frequently go out to preach 
the Goſpel in other Parts; they reply, that this is 
Gratis dictum. This Fact which they oppoſe, be- 
ing frequently and poſitively aſſerted in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, it is their Buſineſs, who deny it, to ſhew 
us, that it is contrary to Scripture, and ſufficient for 
thoſe who defend it to reſolve theſe ſame Contraricties, 
as they do thoſe of the Scripture it ſelf, of which we 
have only ſhewed the Poſhbility. 


Third RULE, or an Application of the two fore- 
going to Miracles. | 


T he two foregoing Rules are not only of great Uſe in 
Hiſtorical Fatts, but alſo in the Relation of Miracles. 


Some there are, who are ſcrupulous in doubting of 
any Miracle, as they believe they ſhould be obliged 
to doubt of all, if they did of ſome, and they are 


perſuaded, that it is ſufficient to know that all is 2 
| le 
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ſible to God, to believe all that is ſaid of his Omni- 
potence. Others on the contrary ridiculouſly ima- 
gine, it is the Priviledge of a Free-thinker to doubt 
all Miracles, without giving other Reaſons, than that 
ſome related are often found falſe, and that there is? 
no more Reaſon to believe the one than the other, 
The Diſpoſition of the Fixft is much better than that 
of the Second. But the Logick of the one and the 
other is equally falſe, we muſt then examine them by 
their particular Circumſtances, by the Fidelity and 
Light of the Teſtimonies relating them. Piety obli- 
ges not a Man of Senſe to believe all the Miracles re- 
lated in the Golden Legend, or Metaphraſtes, as theſe 
Authors are ſo full of Fables, that there is no Reaſon 
to believe any Thing barely upon their Teſtimony, 
which even Cardinal Bellarmin had no difficulty to 
own as to the laſt. But a Man of good Under- 
ſtanding muſt abſtracting Religion, acknowledge as 
true, the Miracles which St. Auguſtin relates in his 
Confeſſions, or his De Civitate Det. Thele either hap- 
pened in his Prefence, or were related to him by the 
Perſons themſelves, on whom the Miracles were work- 
ed. That for Inſtance of a blind Man, reſtored to 
his Sight by touching the Reliques of Sr. Gerva/zas and 
Protaſius, which he relates in his Confeſſions, and of 
which he alſo ſpeaks in his 22d Book De Civitate Dei, 
Cap. 3. Miraculum quod Mediolani factum eſt, cum 
illic eſſemus, quando illuminatus eſt Cœcus, ad multorum 
notitiam potuit pervenire ; quia grandis eſt Civitas, & ibi 
erat tunc Imperator, & immenſo populo teſte res geſta eſt 
concurrente ad corpora Martyrum Gervaſii & Protaſii. 
Suppoſing that this happened which he relates, there 
is no reaſonable Perſon who ought not to acknow- 
ledge the Finger of God; and not the leaſt Colour 
can be given to Incredulity, without disbelieving the 
Teſtimony of St. Auguſtin, and imagining, that he 
had told a Falſehood to recommend the Chriſtian Re- 
1 ligion 
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ligion to the Pagan. But this cannot be ſaid, firſt, 
Becauſe it is not probable, that a Man of judgment 
would tell a Lye in ſo publick an Affair, and of 
which he might be convicted by many Witneſſes, 
which would have alſo been a great Scandal to the 
Chriſtian Religion. In the ſecond place, No Man 
was a greater Enemy to a Lye than this Saint, parti- 
cularly in a Matter of Religion, having laid it down 
in entire Books, that it is never permitted to tell a 
Lye, and that it is a very great Crime to do it, on 
Pretence of drawing Men more eaſily to the Faith f. 


Fourth R VL E. 2 


' Amongſt the Circumſtances which 2e ſhould conſider 
in judging, whether we ſhould believe, or not believe 4 
Fatt ; there are ſome which may be termed Common Cir- 
cumſtances, and others which may be called Particular Cir- 
cumſtances. en eee 


I term thoſe Common Circumſtances, which are to he 
met with in many Facts, and oftner found united to 
Truth than Falſehood. Thoſe I call particular Cir- 
cumſtances, which are rarely attended by Truth. If 

the Common Circumſtances are not over-balanced by Par- 
ticular Circumſtances, which may weaken or deſtroy 
the Belief, which the Common Circumſtances have pro- 
duced, we have Reaſon to believe theſe Events, if not 
as certain, at leaſt as highly probable, which is ſuffi- 
cient, when we are obliged to judge of them. ies 

If, on the!contrary, theſe Common Circumſtances which 
have induced us to believe a Thing, are found united 
to other Particular Circumſtances, which deſtroy that 


+ All theſe are the Arguments of the Author faithfully tran- 
flared, for which the Tranſlator thinks himſelf no Ways ac- 
countable. 3 


Belief 
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Belief in our Underſtandings, which the Conmon Cir- 
cumſtances have produced, we have no longer the 
ſame Reaſon to believe the Event, but we ſhould ei- 
ther ſuſpend our Judgment, if the Particular Circum- 
ſtances only leſſen the Weight of the Common Circum- 
ſtances, or make us think, that the Fa& is falſe, if 
they are ſuch as are ordinarily Marks of Falſchood. 
Take the following Inſtances, which may clear up 
this Obſervation. | 

We enquire, whether a Book be truly an Author's, 
whoſe Name it has ever bore ; or whether the As of 
a Council be true or falſe. To judge of theſe Facts on- 
ly by common Circumſtances, we ſhould do it in 
Favour of the Author who has been in long Poſſeſſi- 
on of this Work; and for the Truth of the Als of a 
Council which we read daily, there ſhould be conſide- 
rable Arguments to make us believe the contrary. 

For this Reaſon an able Writer * of theſe Times, 
attempting to prove that the Letter of St. Cyprian to 
Pope Stephen concerning Marcianus Biſhop of Arles, is 
not of - Pen of that Holy Martyr, has not been able 
to convince the learned, none thinking his Conjec- 
tures ſtrong enough to rob St. Cyprian of a Piece, 
which has always bore his Name, and has a Style per- 
fectly like that of his other Works. 

In vain alſo Blandell and Salmaſius (unable to anſwer 
the Argument brought from the Letters of St. /pua- 
tius, as to the Superiority cf Biſhops above Prieſts 
from the Beginning of the Church) have pretended, 
that theſe Letters were Suppoſititious; again, ſecond- 
ly, that they are printed by aac Voſſius t and Vſber 
2 the antient Manuſcript in the Aedicean Library 
at Florence, and themſelves are attacked by thoſe of 


* Lanuy. | I Dr. Pearſon has in his Vindicie 
fully cleared up, and ſettled this Point, publiſhed at Oxford with 
that Father's Epiſtles. 
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their own Party. As they own we have the Letters 
quoted by Euſebins, St. Ferome, T heodoret, and alſo 
_ Origen ; ſo it cannot be granted, that theſe Letters 
of St. Inuatius being collected by St. Pohcarp are loſt, 
or others falſe foiſted in their places, during the Time 
which paſſed between St: Pohcarp and Origen, or Eu- 
ſebins. Beſides theſe Letters of St. Ignatius, which 
we have at preſent, have a certain Mark of Sanctit 
and Simplicity peculiar to the Apoſtolick Age, on 
of themſelves are a Defence againſt the idle Chmours 
of Falſchood and Forgery. 

To conclude all the Difficulties, which the Cardi- 
nal Perron has produced againſt the Letter of the Afri- 
can Council to Pope Celeftine concerning Appeals tothe 
Holy See, have nor altered our former Opinion, that it 
was really wrote to that Conacil. 

Bur there are other ConjeQures, in which Particular 

| Circumſtances are ſtronger than Common Circumſtances, and 
even Length of Time. Wherefore, although the 
Letter of St. Clement to St. James Biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem was tranſlated by Ruffnxs 1300 Years; ſince, and 
zs quoted as a Letter of St. Cement 's by a Council of 
France above 1200 Years ſince, yet is there no Dith- 
culty to acknowledge, that this muſt be a For 
St. James Biſhop of Jeruſalem being beheaded ede 
St. Peter's Martyrdom, it is impoſſible that St. Cle- 
ment ſhould write after the Death of St. Perer, in 
Quality of Biſhop of Rome, as this Letter more than 
inſinuates. 


Fifth * LE. 


7 theſe Reflections we may add, that in the Read, np of 


| Riſer, we ſhould nat think that the Silence of Author 
can be any Proof. | 


Although the Negative Argument may be of great 
Ule'to diſcæver many Falſities, which the Ignorance 
of 


. 


— 
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of latter Ages have attributed to the early Writers of 
the Church, we muſt however proceed with ſome Re- 
ſerve upon ſuch like Occaſions, and not reje& a Fact, 
becauſe the Writers we have of thoſe Times have nor 
mentioned it. We may believe, thar theſe are Wri- 
ters not yet come to our —— The Diſcove- 
ries made every Day of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, who 
have lain hid in Libraries, ſufficiently prove this Rule. 
I will mention no other Inſtance, but the famous Vi- 
fion of the Portiuncula, which take here in a few 
Words: When St. Francis was once at his Devotions, 
he was ordered by an Angel, to go to a certain Church, 
where Jeſes Chriſt with his Mother expected him, at- 
tended by almoſtaa infinite number of Angels. When 
the Saint was come hither, he begged of our Lord a 
Plenary Indulgence for all who ſhould viſit the Church 
of the Portiuncula. St. Francis obtained the Favour, 
and went to find out Pope Honorius who was at Peru- 
gia, The Pope permits him to publiſh this Tadul- 


7ence, but as the Day was undetermined, ſo our Lord 
Fimſaf in another Viſion which this Holy Patriarch 
had, appointed it; for a great number of Angels ap- 
pearing, they ordered him ro meet our Saviour, who 
expected him in the fame Church. The Saint being 
arrived there, he fell on the Ground, and prayed Jeſus 
Chriſt to appoint the Day himſelf, when the Indul- 
gence he had granted to this Church was to be obtain- 
ed. Our Lord ſettled it on the firſt Day of Auguſt, 
which was the Day of the Conſecration of the Church 
of Portiuncula. This is the Feſtival ſo well known 
throughout the whole Order of St. Francis, under the 
Name of the Madonna Degli Angeli, or Portiuncula f. 


The Silence of St. Bonaventure about this Hiſtorical 


- 


— 


I The Traaflator deſires here to be eſteemed faithful, net 


Fact 3 


ereduloys, 
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Fact, has made ſuch an Impreſſion on Monſieur de 
Sainte Beuve, that he believed it a Fable, invented to 
render more celebrated the Feaſt of the /adonna degli 
Angeii, He is perſuaded that this Viſion not being 
mentioned by St. Bonaventare, was either unknown 
in his Time, or at leaſt held as falſe or dubious, for 
which Reaſon at preſent we ought to entertain. the 
ſame Opinion of it. This Proot which conſiſts only 
in a Negative Argument appeared very ſtrong, but 
ſome were afterwards convinced, that no great Ac- 
count ought to be made of ſuch Proofs founded on 
the Silence of Authors, though Cotemporary. Baluze 
has indeed in the Fourth Volume of his Miſcellanies 
publiſhed a Piece, which entirely juſtifies this Viſion, 
as it is of an Author, who lived at the ſame Time 
with St. Francis. This Memoir has given Occaſion 
to examine the Truth of this Fact, and the better to 
examine it, I add to this direct Proof thoſe other in- 
direct Proofs Baluxe has brought. I think it diffi- 
cult to believe, that when a Fact ſo conſiderable as 
this Viſion was divulged, that Men, ever Lovers of 
the Truth, and who alſo ſeek it at the Expence of 
their Fortune and Intereſts would not have eſteemed 
this a ſpurious Fact, had there been any doubt of it. 
We are certain, that in all Times have been of theſe 
Perſons, and we ought conſequently to acknowledge 
for true ſo famous a Story, which has paſſed the Teſt 
of ſo many Ages, and principally as it concerns a Mi- 
racle, which in ſome Meaſure is a Foundation of the 
Picty of the Faithful, and which was not publiſhed 
without a previous exact Scrutiny into it. 

But again, we ſec, that in that Number of Years 
which are paſt from the publiſhing of this Viſion, 
there have been thoſe troubleſome and unquiet Spi- 
rits, who make Religion and Piety conſiſt in doubt- 
ing every Thing, and who through too great an Incli- 
nation to Novelty, take a Satisfaction in rejecting 1 ** 
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has been moſt fixed and clear. However, I do not 
believe, that any one can be produced before the End 
of the Sixteenth Century. But we know well why 
Chemmitins attacks this Viſion, he was ſenſible that it 
was an authentick Teſtimony of many great Truths, 
which he would not own, and conſequently the only 
Means he found to clear himſelf from the Force of this 
Proof, was to reje& it, as he has done. The Diſ- 
putes which ariſe ſometimes amongſt publick Bodies, 
occaſion the telling of idle Stories, in which they fre- 
uently bring only weak Conjectures. Some Circum- 
2 always creep into the principal Queſtion, which 
may — the Perſons concerned in the Diſpute. 
This was not obſerved on this Affair. There were 
many great Diſputes in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Century between the t Dominicans and Franciſcans, and 
had there been any Poſſibility of condemning the 
Franciſcans on this Head, the firſt had not been ſilent. 
We ſee on the contrary, that St, Autonine, who was a 
Dominican, had related this Viſion, as he thought him- 
{elf obliged in Conſcience to atteſt the Truth. 
How many Male- contents are there even amongſt 
the Religious Orders, who frequently ſtudy nothing 
but to diſquiet and diſturb thoſe whom they have 
made their Enemies by their ill Behaviour. Such as 


— 


1 


wt. 


+ This hints at the famous Diſpute concerning the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary (a Controverſy, though 
laid dormant, not quaſhed to this Day) in which the Dominicans 
(who hold the Negative) forged Viſions, Revelations, Cc. ta 
ſupport themſelves againſt the Franciſeans : The Story of Ferzer, 
a Novice of the Order of St. Dommick practiſed on, tortured, 
Oc. at Berne in Switzeriand, tranſlated into many Languages, 
was firſt Printed from the Original Proceſs now in Being, and 
is ſufficient to fill any Reader with Horrour, to obſerve thoſe 
unjuſtifiable Means made uſe of to give a Sanction to a Doc- 
trine, never eſteemed neceſſary to Salyation, by ſober Pec ple of 
their own Communion, | | 

| theſe 
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theſe could never have found a Conjuncture more op- 
tune than this, to declare ſuch a Viſion as this a 
Falſehood, if the Truth had not been too ſtrongly 
confirmed to take away all Pretence of Accuſation. 
The Foundation of this Indulgence has been ever 
held true, which Popes have granted to the Church of 
Portiuncula near Aſſiſt in Umbria, St. Bonaventure, who 
lived in the Time of St. Francis, relates it in the Life 
of that Holy Patriarch. The authentick Exiſtence of 
this Indulgence, is an inconteſtable Proof of the Truth 
of this Viſion. All know it, all are perſuaded, (if I 
may uſe theſe Terms) and of this might be brought. 
convincing Proofs, that on the Anniverſary of the 
Conſecration of the Portiancula, there was at this 
Church at the firſt Grant of the Indulgence an infinite 
Concourſe of People, that they aſſembled there to 
partake of the Graces, which Feſ#s Chriſt poured on 
them, that viſited it on this Day, and conſequently, 
it was told them in what manner theſe aforeſaid Indul- 
es were given. If this Viſion was ſuppoſititious, 
it is a Matter of Obligation to prove the Variation 
and Change by giving a different Original of this In- 
dulgence, and the Changes tq be Contradictions (if any 
found) in the Hiſtorians of thoſe Times who relate 
this Viſion, a Matter as yet unknown, and undiſco- 
vered in the Hiſtorians of thoſe Ages. As a Conſe- 
quence of all this we may ſay, that the Viſion St. Fran- 
cis had, is as authentick, as the Iadulgence, which was 
granted to him by Feſ#s Chriſt, and confirmed by the 


Pope. 

We may gather from what has been ſaid, that we 
mult not always urge as a deciſive Proof the Silence of 
Cotemporary Authors. We are ſure that it would be 
very prepoſterous to reject the Viſion of St. Francis, by 
catching at the Silence of St. Bonaventure : As an Au- 
thor who had converſed with St. Francis deſtroys the 
Argument to be drawn from Silence. We may affirm 


allo, 
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dtlſo, that to theſe Negative Arguments we can offer 

- others, which have as good an Appearance, and often 
greater Solidity. . | 


Sixth RULE. 


The laſt Obſervation I ſhall ſubjoin is, That in the 
Examination of Hiſtorical Facts, we muſt not be byaſſed 
by the Number, but Merit of Amhors. 


We know full well how the greater Number of bad 
Hiſtorians patch up their Hiſtories, not by examining 
the Facts they relate, but upon a falſe Maxim, that 
they ſhall gain more Merit than others, in making 
larger volumes of what they have ſeen in their own 
time. Such a Method, as this followed, by the grea- 
teſt Part of bad Hiſtorians, ſhould be an Argument 
of the little Reputation theſe fort of Works ought to 
have. They cannot be admitted as Proof, except 
when they have Authors of Judgment to back them, 
who relate or warrant the fame Facts. Wherefore 
when a Writer has boldly affirmed a Fact, although it 
be falſe, others, who do not think that this Author 
was miſtaken, preſently copy him, as ſuch a Hiſtory 
adds to his Number, and enlarges his Bulk. Exactly 
this Method has been followed by above ſixty Wri- 
ters, who have all ſwallowed for Truth the Fable of 
Pope FOAN t, which the Catholicks may now drop, 
as that learned and able Proteſtant has confuted it with 
ſo much Soundneſs of Argument. 


+ Of the ſame Authority, and only as Counterpoiſe to this, 
ſeems the Nag's-Head Conſecration to have been invented, which 
of late Years has been exploded by the moſt ſenſible of the 
Galizan Church, who are not blinded by Prejudice; as particu- 
larly Father Caurayer, who has wrote in Defenſe of the Engliſh 
OI and replied to his Adverſaries Arguments againft 

in, 1 ; 


\ | It 


| 
| 
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It happens commonly on theſe Occaſions, that wheti 


we examine to the Bottom the firſt Broachers of theſe 
Fables, we find a Party Zeal the chief Spring of them. 


And then without making Allowance to Prejudice, 


they are held for fincere, becauſe they laboured to 
prove, that they deſerved our Credit. But exact Au- 
thors always examine without any regard to this af. 
fected Sincerity, the Reaſon of their aſſerting any 
Point of Hiſtory. This ſeems to have been the Me- 


thod taken by da Haillan in his Examination of what 


relates to the Maid of Orleans. He ſearches into her 
Story as far as the Conſuſions of the Time of Charles 
the Seventh, and amidſt the Amonrs of the Court. 
« There was, ſays this Hiſtorian, a young Girl of 
cc twenty-two Years of Age, born at Vaucoleur in 


e Lorain, whoſe Name was Joan, brought up to the 


« Jooking after Sheep and other Cattle, who introduced 
cc nw King's Preſence, told him, that ſhe was 
cc come, as ordered by God, to promiſe him, that he 
cc ſhould drive the Exgliſb out of France. The King was 
ec much aſtoniſhed at what this Girl ſaid, and in the 
cc Preſence of his Nobles asking her ſeveral Queſtions, 
« which ſhe always anſwered rationally, not letting 
« ſlip a Word which was not innocent, modeſt, and 
cc chaſte. The Nobility were of Opinion not to 
« deſpiſe this Miracle. The King ordered her Arms, 


c Horſes, and an Army with a good Number of 


« Captains, with whom ſhe relieved Orleaus. The 
« Miracle of this young Girl, whether a Thing con- 
c certed or true, had its Effect in ſupporting the 
« Spirits of the Nobles, People, and King, which 
« were at the loweſt Ebb, ſo great is the Force of 
« Religion. Some others tell us, that this Joan was 
«© the Miſtreſs of Jon, Baſtard of Orleans, others of 
« Monſieur de Baudricourt, others of Poithon of Aaint- 
cc zrailles, who being Men of excellent Politicks, and 
« ſeeing the King Chneyed, and not knowing what 
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to do, or ſay, and the People ſo harraſſed by con- 
tinual Wars, that he could not keep up their Spirits, 
nor had ſcarce any Hopes: They conſulted to 
make uſe of a falſe Miracle, and fix it on Religion, 
than which nothing more animates, and exalts the 
Soul, and makes Men, icularly the ignorant, 
to believe Things which have no Exiſtence. The 
People were then in a very proper State to receive 


ſuch a Piece of Superſtition. Thoſe who believe 


that ſhe was a Maid ſent from God, are not to be 
condemned, no more than thoſe who did not be- 
lieve it. Many think theſe laſt Hereticks, I ſhall 
neither declare my ſelf of the one Side or the other. 
Theſe Nobles then for ſome Days inſtructed her 
what Anſwers ſhe ſhould give to what ſhould be 
asked by the King, or themſelves in his Preſence 
[as they themſelves were to ask ſome of the Queſti- 
ons] and that ſhe might know the King's Perſon 
when brought into his Preſence, whom ſhe had 
never ſeen, they ſhewed her frequently his Picture. 
The Day was appointed for her Appearance in the 
Preſence-Chamber, and they by concert were to 
find her there. Scarce was ſhe entered, but the 
Baſtard of Orleans and Baudricourt were the firſt 
that demanded her Buſineſs, to which ſhe anſwered 
ſhe would ſpeak with the Ki»g. They pointed out 
to her another Nobleman in the Chamber, tellin 

her, that was the King, but ſhe being well inſtruct 

in her part, both as to what ſhe was to do and fay, 
made anſwer, that he was not the King, but that 
the King lay hid in the Bed, as he actually did, 
and thither ſhe ran to find him, 'and told him what 
we have mentioned before. This + Invention was a 


+ See pag 186. of a ſhort View ot the Engl, Hiſtory, Oc. 


by Bevil Higgons Gent. Lond. 1723 8. This was a Con- 


« trivance in the French Court to work en the Superſtition of 
* the Peop'e. | 


-* great 
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, & Advantage to the Kingdom, and raiſed up 
0 Cams which was almoſt ſunk 1n all.” 

I have been willing to relate here, what Du Haillan 
fays, although it has been a little redious, to ſhew, 
that ofren by tracing to the Original and Spring of 
Actions, we find Explanations not known to ſome 


Hiſtorians, as the laſt have only thought of copying 
thoſe who preceeded them. | | 


A . XX, 5 

Rules for the Diſcovery of Spurious Works. 
WO Things have contributed to the uſing of 

| Fraud in Writings, and in the Forgery of Works, 
eſpecially in Matters of Religion ; the farſt is, that 
ſuch Forgeries were made with ſo great Art and Cau- 
tion, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh them, even 
the moſt cautious of the Fathers have been ſurprized 
into a Belief of them. I ſpeak not here of falſe Goſ- 
pels, of Revelations, of abſurd Fables, that the Pri- 
mitive Hereticks fathered upon the Apoſtles. We 
know with what Warmth Apologies have been 
made for the Books of the + Sibyls, the () Letters 


of 


+ That there were Oracles aſcribed to the Sibyls, and thoſe 
genuine alſo is certain, but equally ſecure are we now, that 
they are corrupted : This Subject has exerciſed the Pens of 
Voſſans, and ſome of the brighteſt Genius's of the learned World. 

(*) Theſe have afforded Matter to an antient and long Con- 
troverſy amongſt Chriſtians in general, and the following Paſ- 
fage is very remarkable in Mr. Addiſon's Works, publiſhed by 

__ Air. Tickell at Lond. 1721, 40. in 4 Volumes, pag. 564, of the 
4th Volume, and fince in pag. 280, of the 3d Volume in 120. in 
1726. f. VIII. “ The Story of Agbarus King of Edeſſa, relating 
© to the Letter, which he ſent to our Saviour, and to that 
which he received from him, is a Record of great Autho- 

* rity ; and though I will not inſiſt upon it, I may r ay | 
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of Abgarts f, Pilate, Lentulus, and Seneca. Secondly, What 
has given ſome Credit to ſuch Forgeries, is, that thoſe, 
who were the Authors of theſe Works, applied them- 
felves properly to gain Authority. They have taken 
Care to hit the popular Genius greedy of Fables, and 
extraordinary Actions, from that Side tainting their 
Imaginations, and it has been difficult afterwards to 
remove ſuch Prejudices. It has been thought, that 
popular Prejudice ſhould be allowed as one Sort of 
Proof, it having been a falſe Notion, that Errour 
could not have eſtabliſhed it ſelf amongſt fo great a 
Number of People *. 


— —— — — —. 
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ee ſay, that had we ſuch an Evidence for any Fact in Pagan 
*« Hiſtory, an Author would be thought very unreaſonable, 
* who ſhould reject it. I believe you will be of my Opinion, 
* if you will peruſe, with other Authors who have appeared 
« in Vindication of theſe Letters as genuine, the additional Ar- 
*« puments which have been made uſe of by the late famous 
* and learned Dr. GRA E, in the ſecond Volume of his Spi- 
* cilegium. S. S. Patrum, ut & Hareticonum Seculi poſt Chriſ- 
tum Natum I, II, III. Tom. I. of the 2d Edition printed cor- 
realy at Oxford 1714, 8v0. pag. 1, 2, ro 12, under the fol- 
ing Heads. Prefatio de Jelu Chriſti ad Abgarum Literis ac 
405 Suppoſititus Chriſti Scriptis. Epiſtola Abgari ad jeſum. Re- 
Jponſorie Litera Jeſu ad Abgarum, Hiſtoria in Archivis Edeſſenis 
ſubjunitta ex Euſebii Hiftoria Eccleſiaſlica. As this Story has 
made ſome Noiſe in the World, it may not be unacceptable 
to the Reader to be told that for the Afﬀirmative, we have 
good Reaſons urged by thoſe two Ornaments of the Church of 
England, Biſhop Mauntague in his Orig. 'Eccleſiaft. and Dr. Cave. 
That on the Authority of Pope Gelaſyss, backed by a Roman 
Council, it has been rejected by Eraſmas, Melchior Canus, Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, Dupin. And Natalis Alexander as a Forgery and 
Apocryphal. | | 

+ See the ſame Piece wrote by Mr. Addiſon in the fame Pa- 
ges; As for the ſpurious Acts of Pilate now extant, we know 
* the Occaſion and Time of their Writings, and that had there 
not been a true and authentick Record of this Nature, they 
« would never have been forged.” ; 
| * Hoxace's Rule ſeems to be very appoſite to this, as he de- 
clares that but luterdum rectum vulgus vides 

Vox: J. U As 
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As theſe ſpurious Works have altered the Puriry of 
"Hiſtory, we muſt judge of it by ſome certain Rules, 
and act fo, that the Authority of thoſe who were firſt 
ſurprized, lead us not into Errour. We have no In- 
tention here, minutely to detail ſuch-like Coun- 
rerfeits. Many able Perſons have already done it in 
very excellent Works. It will be ſufficient only to 
give a few Maxims to be uſed in this Diſcovery. 


RULE tb. 


We fhould eſteem Spurious, or at leaſt Dubious, the 
Writings attribmed to the Apoſtles, or Fathers of the firſt 
Apes, if unknown in the Times, when ſaid to be wrote, 
or in thoſe immediately following. 


Our own common Senſe muſt convince us of the 

Truth of this Principle, that it has been ever held un- 

diſputed, and has been of uſe to diſcover numerous 

Frauds. This Rule St. Auguſtin took to ſhew the 

Falſity of many Apocryphal Books, which defended 

Religion. If ſuch Works, ſays that wy Doctor, 

belonged to them, whoſe Name they bear, the Church 

Y would doubtleſs have received them, and we even yet 
would receive them, as the Church is ever the ſame 
and continued by her Vninterrupted Succeſſion of Biſhops. 
There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover, if theſe 
Works were unknown in the early Ages; if, for in- 
ſtance, they are not cired by the Writers of the Firſt, 
Second, or T hird Centuries of the Church, or even by 
thoſe Ages following, as in Euſebiuſs Hiſtory, by St. 
Jerome, Gennadins, and St. Iſdore in their Catalogue 
of Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and by Photius in his Biblio- 
theca. There are many Works held as ſuppoſititious, 
which Pope Gelgius has put into the Number of Apo- 
cryphal Books, and the fame Judgment may we 2 5 


* 
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of the + Apoſtolical Canons, St. Clememt's Conſtituti- 
ons, the Letters of St. Pau to Seneca, and the Epiſtle 
to the Church of Laodicea, Writings, of which we 
hear not before the End of the Fourth Century. Thus 
ought we to judge of other Pieces, which were not 
known before the Sixth, Seventh, or Eighth Century ; 
as are the Decretals of the firſt Popes, ſome of the 
Epiſtles which bear the Name of St. Ignatius, the Li- 
turgies of St. James and St. Matthew, ind many other 


Pieces attributed to Melitus, St. in Martyr and 
St. Clement of Alexandria. 7 "0 


FED ES 


We ſhould eſteem a Work Dubious or Spurious, when 
the Fathers of the firſt Ages have held it either Spuri- 
ous or Dubious. 


As to theſe Sort of Works we have not clearer 
Lights, or. Proofs more certain, than thoſe which the 
Writers had, who lived in the Times of theſe Coun- 
terfeits. They were alſo leſs liable to be impoſed on, 
2s theſe Works came not into the World with the 
Authority of A 75 which has ſometimes authorized 
Errour and Deluſion. 


RULE III. 


A Wark is Spurious, or at leaſt not of that Age in which 
it is pretended to have been wrote, when we find Perſons 
mentioned in it ; who had then no Exiſtence, when in it 
mention is made of the Diſcipline, Ceremonies, Cuſtoms, and 
Uſages introduced not till After-ages; when they oppoſe 


* 
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+ Theſe have * the ſybje& Matter of great Controverſy 4 
in England. SK: 
2 Hereſies, 
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 Hereſies, which roſe not till long after the Death of the 
Perſons to whom theſe Works are attributed; or, to conclude, 
when we find a Doctrine moſt minutely diſcuſſed in it, 
which was not explained till ſome time after. | 


? 


This is the Reaſon why we eſteem Spurious, the 
Liturgies of St. Peter, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. 
James, and St. Clement, where are found Ceremo- 
nies and Practices, which were not in uſe in thoſe 
Firſt Ages, and introduced not till long after. They 
ſpeak of the Diſpute about Eaſter in the Apoſtolical 
Canons, although that Matter was not diſputed before 
the Second Century. Egeſppus mentions Conſtantine and 
the City of Conſtantinople, which is a Proof that theſe 
Writers were not of the Age they were commonly 
believed. The Commentary on the Book of Jo, 
which is amongſt the Works of Origen, openly 
| ſupports Ariauiſin, impiouſly qualifying the Senti- 
ments of the Church, and oppoting the Terms of 
Trinity and Conſubſtantiality, which ſhews us that O- 
rigen cannot be the Author of this Work, but ſome 
Arian of the Fourth or Fifth Century. In the Wri- 
tings attributed to the Apoſtles, St. Clement, and Pro- 
chorus, are to be found the Terms of Triſagium, Con- 
ſubſtantialis, Trinitas, Hypoſtaſis, Perſona, Metropolit anus, 
Laicus, Catechumen ; Words not uſed till long after 
the Apoſtles and their Diſciples, viz. in thoſe Ages, 
when the Doctrine implied in theſe Words was ex- 
amined with great Care, or when an outward Form 
of Worſhip with particular Ceremonies was eſtabliſhed 
different from that of the firſt Ages. To conclude, 
the Expoſition of the Creed, attributed to St. Cypri- 
an, attacks the Hereſies of Paulus Samoſatenus, of Ari- 
ut, of Eunomius, and the Manicheans, which were not 
broached till after the Death of that holy Biſhop. The 
Hereſy of Photinus is encountered in the Commentary 
on the Pſalms, fathered on Arnobius. I mention no 
; | more, 
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more, as theſe few Examples are ſufficient to give 
us a Caution, how we ought to read the greateſt Part 
of theſe Works to be ſatisfied of their Truth or 
Falſehood. 


X DVU LE VI. 


Another Rule by which 28 ought to judge a Wark 
Spurious, or at leaſt Dubious, is, When aue find in it Ana- 
chroniſms, and great Erronrs, into which the Writer, whoſe 
Name this Work bears, would not have fallen; when we 
find in it Fables, childiſh Triffles, and Falſehoods un- 
worthy thoſe, under whoſe Names they paſs ; or finally, if 
theſe Authors have themſelves uſed Apocryphal Books, and 
ſuch as are full of Falſchoods. 


Theſe Rules are fo certain, that it is uſeleſs to de- 
monſtrate them, and rather by Examples than Argu- 
ments, we may be convinced of what Conſequence it 
is to have a good Diſcernment in theſe Matters. In 
ſome Works attributed to St. Juſtin Martyr, is menti- 
on made of Paganiſm as deſtroyed, and Chriſtianity 
triumphant, The Decretals under the Names of the 
firſt Popes, are full of numberleſs Anachroniſms about 
the Conſulſbips, as Blondel has fully ſhewed. Of the 
ſame Character are the Hiſtories of St. Tecla, the falſe 
Goſpel of St. Fames, the Letters of Lentulus and Pi- 
late. In the firſt of theſe Works are ſo many Abſur- 
dities, that it is impoſſible to believe it a Production 
of the firſt Ages of the Church, who had fo great a 
Regard to Truth, and Averſion to a Lye, that it was 
held as a firſt Principle to commit nothing to Writing, 
which had but the Air of a Fable, leſt it ſhould weaken 
Facts of greater Authority. That childiſh Relation 
of the Stature of Jeſus Chriſt, of his Face, of the Co- 
lour of his Hairs, and his Beard, are Proofs of the 
Folly of the Author, who having no Notion of any 
8 U 3 Matters 
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| Matters of Conſequence, betook himſelf to Trifles and 
ſmaller Matters, and are conſequently derogatory to the 
Characters of Men of Senſe, ſuch as were Lentulus and 
Pilate. In this ſame Rank I place the ſecond Letter 
of St. Clement to the Corinthians, which St. Jerome 
held at leaſt as dubious, as in it are quoted many falſe 
Goſpels, and ſome other 3 Books. | 
We muſt however put ſome Bounds to this Rule, 
and not reject an Author only becauſe he relates ſpu- 
rious Facts, or builds upon ſome Apocryphal Book, 
as we fee St. Juſtin quotes the Sibyl's Oracles in ſore 
of thoſe Works, which are unconteſtably wrote by 
him, and is followed by St. Clement of Alexandria, by 
Tertullian, Laftantins, and other Fathers, who have 
cited either the Sibylline Oracles, Mercurius Triſmegiſtss, 
or ſuch like Authors. We ſee alſo that St. Gregorius 
Miſenus, one of the moſt judicious of the firſt Wri- 
ters, makes uſe of the falſe Goſpel of St. James, or 
that of Seleucus a Manichean Heretick, of whom we 
have a Piece preſerved at the End of St, Ferome's 
Works. This Rule therefore muſt regard the two 
firſt Ages of the Church, in which they were fo 
careful, eſpecially in the firſt, that none dared to af- 
firm any Thing, if he knew it not from a certain 
Tradition of the Diſciples of Feſes Chriſt, or the Apoſ- 
tles. Or if we would make Uſe of this ſame Rule, 
as to later Ages, we muſt conſider the Character of the 
Authors, to whom ſuch Works are attributed, of what 
Nature the Facts are, of which we doubt the Truth. 
As all the Fathers had not an equal Judgment in chu- 
{ing Proofs and Authorities, beſides that, what now 
ſeems to us fabulous, was authorized in certain 
and as they did not examine ſuch Facts too critically, 
they drew Conſequences from them, upon their being 
ally received in thoſe early Times. I will bri 
no other Inſtance, but the Hiſtory of Phenix related 
by St. Clement in his Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
( 
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Although this Fact is judged fabulous, we do not fay, 
that the Epiſtle to the Corirhians is therefore ſpurious, 
but that the Fact related in it was received generally in 
that Age, as may be ſeen in Tacitus and Plutarch, and 
that St. Clement intended from a Fact acknowledged, 
to draw a Conſequence, not owned by all, that is, the 
Poſſibility of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 


RIPLEY» 


The Fifth Rule to diſcover ſuch Counterfeits, reſpects 
chiefly the Stile and Method of theſe Works ; if, for Inſtance, 
in comparing a Dubious Work with one that is Unconteſted, 
we obſerve in the one and the other a Stile and Method 
intifely oppoſite, or Terms and a Manner of ſpeaking not 
nſed, but in later Aves. 


We ſhould nor, for Inſtance, believe, that ſome 
Works, whoſe Stile and Manner are ſo like the 
Latin, were made by Greek Authors, as the Dialogues 
and ſmall Pieces attributed to St. Athana/ſms. It is 
as eaſy to know by the Stile ſuch Counterfeits, when 
theſe Works are wrote in the Language of thoſe to 
whom they are attributed, as an Impoſtor cannot always 
fo well imitate the Phraſes, and the Manner of another 
Writer, but we may ſee his own Genius, and the 
Character of the Age, at the fame Time he would 
palm upon us the Character and Manner of another. 
For this Reaſon we don't believe what we find a+ 
mongſt the Works of St. Juſtin againſt Ariſtotle, is 
of the Pen of that holy Martyr ; that ſeveral Homi- 
lies in Origen were made by that learned Father, or 
that the Book concerning Spectacies can belong to St. 
Cyprian. As this Difference of Stile has made us 
look upon ſome Works as ſpurious, ſo by the con- 
contrary Rule, we muſt reſtore to ſome Writers certain 
Works, of whom formerly we kne y not the Authors, 

g . v4 and 
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and we may ground ſuch Reſtitutions on the Simi- 

litude of gie, Manner, Method, and Character. 
This is the Reaſon why Father Queſuel has reſtored 
to St. Leo, the Books of the Calling of the Gentiles, 
and a Letter to Demetrius, which was in former Apes 
attributed to St. Proſper. 


This Rule has, notwithſtanding this, its Difficulties 
in three Conjunctures. 


I. When we have no other Works of that Perſon, 
under whoſe Name this Counterfeit paſles. 


IT. Whep there is ſo great a Similitude of Stile. 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to know the Difference. 


III. When the Writing we believe ſuppoſititious is 
not long enough to give us the Spirit and Character 
of the Author. 


I. But as in the Giſt of theſe Caſes, it is impoſſi- 

ble to compare the Work we believe ſpurious with 
any of the fame Perſon, under whoſe Name it paſſes, 
ſo muſt we judge by the Stile and CharaQer pecu- 
liar to each Age; examine, as I have ſaid in the Third 
Rule, if any Words are to be found, which were 
not in Uſe till ſome Time after, as thoſe of Papa, 
Sua Sanctitas, Epiſcopus Epiſcoporum, Sedes Apoſtolica, 
Canonizatio, Bulle, Prebende, Amates, Inveſtiture and 


Diſpenſationes. 


II. It is more difficult in the Second Caſe, to de- 
termine our ſelves by a Similitude or Difference of 
Stiles. To this Purpoſe we may remember the wide- 
ly different Opinions of two {Jews Criticks, Eraſ- 
mus, and the Abbot de Bi * firſt ſpeaking of 
the Commentary of St. John Chryſoſtom upon the 
Afts of the *** 8 it as a ſtupid and in- 
ſipid Compoſition. He not * repents mel 
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had tranſlated ſome Part of it, but alſo fancies, that 
in his Sleep he could have wrote a more ſenſible and 
proper Work. Ex Chry ſoſtomo, (fays he & to his 
Friend, ) In Acta verteram Homilias tres : Cujus operæ 
me pænituit, cum nihil hic viderem Chryſoſtomi : two 
tamen hortatu recepi Codicem in Aanum ; ſed nihil un- 
legi indoctius; ebrius, ac ſtertens ſcriberem melia- 
ra. Haber frigidos Senſicylos, nec eos commode poteſt ex- 
plicare: But the Judgment the Abbot d# Bill gives 
of theſe Commentaries of St. Chmſoſtom on the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, may convince us of the Difficulty 
of applying this our Second Rule. He aſſures us 
that theſe Homilies are fine Oratory, and repreſent 
admirably the Character and Stile of Sr. John Chry- 
foſtom, Greco Codice nihil fingi poteſt elegantins, ſays 
this able Critick, nihil quod Chry ſoſtomi phraſim me- 
lins referat. For the ſame Difficulty, is eſteemed as no 
Proof of the Forgery of a Paſlage in 24. con- 
cerning Jeſus Chriſt, what Tanaquil F. relates 
from the Difference of Style, to be obſerved in this 
Paſſage, and the reſt of that Hiſtory in which it is 
found,' as if this Hiſtorian had been able to repre+ 
ſent his Stile, Character, and Manner in four Lines, 
and was this Difference ſo plain as Faber believes it, 
perhaps Caſaubon, Uſher, and Valeſius would have 
ſeen as far as himſelf. We may conclude from 
theſe Inſtances, that if it is eaſy ſometimes to judge 
of the Difference of Stile, at other Times it is much 
more difficult, which ſhews us, that we muſt. uſe this 
Rule with ſome Caution and Reſerve. 3 


RULE VI, 


Not to be too tedious in this Article, I ſhall 
join three other Rules, which ſhould make us ſuſ- 
pet a Work to be filſe. 


— 


I. When 


* piſtol, ad Fonftallum. 
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I. When we find in the Verſions, or in ſome 2 


hat there have been [ome Phi tred d, 
Comp poten tree in re 


IT. If the ſame Works are attribmed to ſeveral Authors 
by Eccleſiaſtical Writers. | 


III. If we find in them a Doctrine or Set of Maxim: 
contrary to thoſe the Fathers laid down in their Mors, 
to whom they are attributed. 


I. According to the firſt of theſe Maxims we rea- 
ſonably doubt of the Eighty Arabick Canons, attri- 
bured to the Nicene Council, as we are fatisfied 
that there are only Twenty genuine. For the fame 
Reaſon have we doubted of the“ Letters of St. 1p= 
uatius, and it appeared we had Reaſon before 
and Yoſſavs gave us them from the Originals. This 
has removed the Doubt of Forgeries and Interpola- 
tions in the Letters, as we had them formerly. In 
Truth, not obſerving in theſe Letters, that Number 
of Citations the Fathers had made, it gave Reaſon 
to think, that theſe Epiſtles were not the ſame the 
primitive Fathers made uſe of. Allowing this Prin- 
ciple, we cannot truſt. the Tranflations which N- 
aut has given us of Foſephns and Emfebins, no mare 
than the Book of Origen's Principles, tranſlated by 
the fame Hand. He himſelf has told us the Merhod 
which he took in the Verſion of theſe Works. He 
was more led by his Fancy, than by his Skill and 
Reaſon. When he had a Mind to add or omit any 
Thing, he never examined, whether it was con 
to that Fidelity he owed to his Originak, and his 
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Readers. In this Manner has he maimed and aug- 
mented the Works of Origen, and particularly his 
Book of Principles, in which we have not the Doc- 
trine of this Father, but only the Whims of Rufi- 
us, to ſuch a Degree, that he has therein inſerted 
all the Poiſon of the Pelagian Hereſy, of which heis 
the chief Author, 


IT. According to the Second of theſe Maxims, it 
is reaſonably believed, that the Expoſition of the Creed 
attributed to St. Cyprian, belongs not to that Father, 
as Gennadins obſerves, that it was made by Rafinus, 
who lived an Age and half afterwards. That the 
Book of the Trinity, fathered on Tertullian, or St. Cy- 
prian, belongs to neither of them but ro Novatian, 
where St. Jerome has fixed it. I will not produce 
any more Examples, as we _ find them in the 
Authors, who treat of Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians, 


III. To conclude, according to the Third of theſe 
Maxims, we muſt reject the Queſtions attributed to 
St. Tuſtin, as in the One Hundred Forty Second Queſtion, 
the Author maintains that the Angel which talked 
with Jacob and Maſes was a Creature, whereas St. 
Teſto in bis Dialogue with T7ypho the Few, proves 
that this Angel was no Creature, but himſelf, 
thus manifeſted to the holy Patriarchs. Allowing al- 
ſo the ſame Principle, we cannot attribute to St. G 
prian the Book de Operibus Cardmalibus, as in it t 
Author ſays that Baptiſm: adminiſtred by Catholicks 
or Hereticks, is of equal Validity, which is contra- 
ry to St. Cyprian, who always maintained a different 
Opinion. Thus the Queſtions on the Oid and New 
Teſtaments are not of St. Auguſtin, as we find in them 
Doctrines contrary to that holy Father, affirming that 
Melchix edeci was the Holy Ghoſt ; that the firſt Man 
at his Creation was not filled with the „ rt God, 
nor the Hamam made after the Image of God. 
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What Uſe may be made of Spurious Fact e 
and counterfeit or Dubious Works, and 
partial Hiſtorians. | 


2 S we muſt not entirely receive an Author, at- 

"A though he be true, when we have any Rea- 
fon-to believe, that he may be miſtaken, or over- 
reached; ſo, on the other Hand, we mult not fancy, 
that we can reap no Benefit from a partial Hiſtorian, 
or from a ſpurious or dubious Work. Each of them 
may ſerve to eſtabliſh the Truth, if we have Judge- 
ment ſufficient to render them uſeful. Knavery and 
Impoſture will have alſo their Uſe, when they con- 
tribute to diſcover to us the Corruption of Mankind, 


and the Weakneſs of our Intel which with ſo 


much Difficulty diſtinguiſhes what is handed down 


as Truth, from what Paſſion and Intereſt have mo- 
ved Men to write. But here we muſt add a little 
more, and diſtinguiſh into, the Dabious and Spun 
riows Works, and the Intereſted Hiſtorians. 


1. 
IN DUBIOVS OR SPURIOUS FACTS, 
We can generally get but ſmall Advantage from 
Facts that are dubious and ſpurious. There is of 
them that are purely hiſtorical, and much Applicati- 
on is not neceſſary, as ſoon as we are convinced of 


their Falſchood, or if they riſe in our Memory, 
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we ought to remember them only with a Deſigr 
to perſwade other Men, that ſuch Facts ought. to 
entirely buried in Oblivion. There are ſome Facts, 
which in themſelves are of no Conſequence, and yet 
we ought to ſeek their Original, as it often happens 
that a true Paſſage of Hiſtory, which either is not 
ſufficiently explained, or underſtood by ſome, gives 
a Handle to Forgery. For this Reaſon it is very 
probable, that the Fabulous Pope * Juan, had no other 
Foundation but the Weakneſs of Pope John VIII, 
who conſented to the Re- eſtabliſnment of Photius, 
which gave Occaſion to many Writers to affirm, 
that he governed the See of Rome with the Softneſs 
and Inſufficiency of a Woman. Theſe, or ſome 
ſuch like Words, ill explained, or as ill underſtood, 

ve grounds to many, even Catholick Writers, to 
— that a Woman was actually placed in the See 
of Nome. | | 

But when in Hiſtorical Facts, though Spurions, we 
find an Explanation of ſome Doctrine, they may be 
of great Uſe, as tending to prove theſe Doctrines. 
Wherefore were all the Miracles, all the Hiſtories, 
the holy Fathers have related, to ſhew the Truth of 
ſome Myſtery, ſo many Inventions of human Un- 
derſtanding, they would yet be of Uſe to the ex- 
plaining of theſe Truths, as the Fats theſe Fathers 
relate, being generally acknowledged in the Ages they 
were wrote, it follows, ha the Doctrine united to 
theſe Facts, was a D. ctriua univerſally received by 
the Faithful. On theſe Occaſions it happens not that 
the Hiſtorical Fact gives ſome Authority to the 
Doctrine, but that the Doctrine authorizes the Fact, 


— ——_— 


1 This Fable is firenuouſly defended by Miſſon, who in bis 
Travels ſcruples not a Lye to maintain its Credit, as well as 
ſome idle Arguments. 


where 
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4 where the Fact, although Spmriont, may ſerve to au- 
thorize the Doctrine. For fs Reaſon the greateſt 
Part of the Faithful did not think themſelves obli- 
ged to examine diligently many Hiſtorical Facts of 
\ Viſions, and Revelations, as not finding 
them contrary to the Faith, they had Reaſon to be 
but little concerned, as to the Truth of the Fact it- 
ſelf. On the contrary, when they believed that ſuch 
| Hiſtorical Facts attacked the Truth of a Doctrine, 
4 they have examined them more critically, and diſro- 
vered the Impoſture of them. 


II. : 
OF SPURIOUS OR DUBIOU 
| WORKS. 8 
1 SPURTO US Works are of greater Service, 


either to eſtabliſh Matters of Faith, or diſcover the 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline. But we muſt vary their 
1 according to theit Degree of 
Spuriouſneſs. | 
We may remark two Sorts of Adulterations; the 
firſt are thoſe which are done deliberately, when a 
Piece is wrote under the Name of another Perſon, or 
when we would put off for Truth ſome Facts, which 
» have er —2 are fathered on 
ie Apoſtles, t olical Conſtitations ; on St. Diomſius 
the ite, — of Divine Names, and the 
1 Divine and Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, Thus are publiſh- | 
K ed Hiſtories of Apollanius Tyanens, St. Tecla, and ma- 
= ny Saints, Men and Women, which have been wrote 
| for Affection or Intereſt. 
As to the Works publiſhed by later Writers, un- 
der the Names of thoſe who went before them, we 
can make no dire& Proof of the Times in which 
we ſuppoſe them wrote, but only as to when * 
r 
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firſt began to be known. 3 — 
of little Importance, perhaps to no purpoſe, to 
3 prove that the Apoſtolical Canons, or the 
pretended Works of St. Diony/ius contain that Doc- 
trine and Diſcipline which was in Uſe in the Church 
in the Fir} Age. But we may reaſonably affirm, 
that the firſt of theſe Works contains a Doctrine and 
Diſcipline in Uſe in the Third Age, as not before the 
* have we any Knowledge of the Jpoftolical Con- 
Hitutioms. 

Thoſe Hiſtorical Books alſo may be of ſome Uſe, 
which are only a Collection of Fables and Novel- 
ties. We may believe that thoſe who have pub- 
kſhed theſe Romances, have not invented all the Facts 
they publiſhed, but have inſerted ſome true, to give 
a plauſible Air to the Fables they hand to us. For 
Inſtance, though the Life of Apollonius wrote by Phi- 


lotrarzs is a Collection of Fables, we ought not to 


imply this Conſequence, that the whole is fabulous, 
becauſe it is certain, that there has been ſuch a Man 
in the World as Apollonius , who was a famous Phi- 
loſopher, who travelled into Per/ia, that he paſſed 
Mount Caxcaſus, the Albanians, Scythians, and Maſſa- 
getes, that he went even to the Indies, and at laſt paſ- 
ing the great River Phiſon, he penetrated eyen to the 
Brachmans to hear Farcus, who from a Golden Throne 
gave his Lectures to a ſmall Number of Scholars con- 
cerning the Secrets of Nature, the Motions of the 
Planets, and the Courſes of Time, and then paſſing 
the Countries of the Elamites, Babylonians, Chaldaans, 
Medes, Afſyrians, and Parthians, and travelling through 
Syria, ya Arabia, 2 — one into Erhio- 
pia to have ſome Converſation wi Gymmoſophiſts, 
with a Thirſt after Learning, and to arrive at _— 


—— — — 


® St, Jerome in his Letter to Paxlinys, 
| tex 


| 
| 
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ter Perfection. Here is all the Certainty, which we 
tan have as to the Life of this Philoſopher from the Fa- 
balous Hiſtory which Philoſtratus has publiſhed, and 
we may believe that he has inſerted ſome Truths to 
make us digeſt the better the fabulous Parts. 
The ſecond Sort of Spuriomſueſi is more innocent 
| than the others, as it ſprings from Ignorance. This 
is when we attribute to one Writer the Works of 
another, who bore the ſame Name; or ſome like it; 
or when finding in the fame Manuſcript the Works 
of different Writers, it has been imagined, that they 
are all of the fame Author. For this Reaſon is attri- 
| biited to Origen (whoſe Name was Adamantins Origen) 
the Work againſt rhe Marcionite Hereticks, wrote by 
one Adamantins an Author of the Fourth Century. 
It was believed that the Letters of a Layman called 
Hilarizs, wrote to St. Auguſtin, were of St. Hilarius 
of Poictiers, or St. Hilarius of Arles. The Chronicle 
of Tyrus Proſper, that i t Writer, has been quo- 
ted under the Name of St. Proſper Secretary to Pope 
Leo, and à zealous Defender of St. Auguſtin. The 
Life of Charles the Great b Ae Ving been 
once united to the Lives of Plutarch, made Y ifeelligs 
believe, that Plutarch had wrote the Life of that Em- 
| perour. We may reap much Advantage from this ſe- 
# cond Sort of Spuriomſucſi; for when we have diſcovered 
the Times in which theſe Writers lived, we may uſe 
them as Teſtimonies, ſhewing us the Doctrine and 
Character of their Ages, as we have no Prejudice ei- 
ther againſt the Writings themſelves, or againſt the 
Writers who have publiſhed ſuch Works, as the De- 
gree of Authority we ſhould allow them, ſhould be 
regulated according to the Eſteem which we have of 
their Merit and Capacities. | 
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In. 
Of PREFUDICED Hiſtorian. 


We ſhould not finally reject all that is ſaid by 
an prejudiced Hiſtorian. There is a Judgment may 
be made, which conſiſts in penetrating well what 
is the Intereſt of an Hiſtorian, and his Aim; we 
may afterwards rejet him in his direct Views, 
— ſtand on our Guard, on what conduces 
to that End but indirectly. With more Regard 
may we receive what does not co- operate directly or 
indirectly to his Intereſt. Ai 2. know, ſays an able 
Author, * that an Hiſtorian generally does tuo Things, 


he relates Fatts, and makes his Reflections upon them, and 


the Fatts he recounts, there are ſome in which he 
has no Intereſt, and in which bis Paſſions are no Ways 
concerned, and others where they are; ts conclude, there are 
Jome which himſelf relates, and others, in which he only 
Copies other Hiſtorians. He who will not make this 
Difference, and always judges of an Hiſtorian, with 
ſuch Severity, that as ſoon as he finds him in ſome 
Things falſe or intereſted, will not credit his Teſti- 
mony in other Matters where he has no Intereſt, nor in 
thoſe which regard not his Affection, muſt be obliged 
to give up all the Hiſtorians; as there is none ſo free 
from Prejudice, as not ſometimes to be carried away 


by his Paſſion, or ſome Intereſt. 
| / 


— 


* A general Anſwer to Monſieur Claude. 


Vor. I. X ALE 72 


A LE T T E R from Count 
Scipio MarFEIT of Verona, 
to the Right Honourable, 
the Counteſs AbELAIS FELIX 
Canossa TERING of Seefeld. 


Being a Compariſon of the Uſe of 
INCRIPTIONS and MrDarts. 


Cannot but obey, Madam, your laſt Com- 
r 1 mands relating to what you obſerved in 
LS viewing my antient Inſcriptions. When 
— l acquainted you, that what you then took 
ſo much Satisfaction in, was but a ſmall Part of what 
I intended for the publick Collection of our Philar- 
monic Academy; you were pleaſed to ask me, whi- 
ther, beſides the Reputation and Eſteem the Antiqui- 
ty and Rarity of theſe Things gave them, ſuch ſmall 
Fragments, and many of thoſe alſo mangled, could be 
ood Uſe to the Republick of Letters; then alſo 
ng that in your Opinion, on this Account they 
were not comparable to ME DALS: And as a Collec- 
tionof INSCRIPTIONS appeared a Novelty, you defired 
ta know my Method of 27 ths them, and the 
| _ 


of 
add 


Plan 
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Plan I had laid down. On this laſt Head I gave you 
in anſwer, that it was impoſſible to determine, as 
much depended on the Quantity and Quality of theſe 
kind of Monuments, which I ſhould procure, and that 
I my ſelf as yet had been able to take no reſolttions 
about it: And as to” the firſt I then told you, that it 
was not proper to ti e you at that time with a long 
Harangue, and deprive thus the Company of your 
excellent Converſation; but then J laid my ſelf under 
the Obligation of a diſtin Account by Way of Let- 
ter, concerning the Manner of diſtributing and order- 
ing this Collection, as ſoon as I had taken a poſitive 
Reſolution, and I then promiſed to give you my Opi- 
nion as to the Value of Inscr1PTIONs, to enable you 
to comprehend the almoſt incredible Uſgof them: I 
now come to diſcharge theſe my Engagements, and 
to put my Hand to the Plough. 

As to the Value of antient Ixs RI TIOxVs I can aſſure 
your Lady hip, that they are the true Repoſitories of 
the beſt, Learning, and have been made uſe of, as ſuch, 
by the greateſt Men of Letters, who have always fiſh- 
ed thence Notices of Conſideration. One would ima- 
gine, that the Providence of God had directed Na- 
ture her Work of Marble and Stone in the Bowels of 
the Earth for this End chiefly, that by them might 
be handed down to the laſt Poſterity ſome Certainties 
of the remoteſt Ages, and the rather were theſe im- 
portant Memoirs committed to them, as moſt likely 
to be preſerved by the durableneſs of the Materials. 
God himſelf has given us the Inſtruction and Inſtance, 
as with his Eternal Hand he wrote on Marble the 
Conditions of the Old Law given to the People by 
Moſes, wrote on Sinai in two Tables of Stone, which 
were, according to the Scripture-Language, wrote 
with the Finger of God (a), which were afterwards 


(a) Exod, ch, xxxi, Verſe 18, Deut. ch. ix, Verſe 10. 
through 
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through Indignation broke in Pieces by this Leader 
of the People, when he ſaw them committing Idola- 
try, and other Wickedneſs: Inſtead of theſe were two 
others made, depoſited in the Ark by the ſame Me- 
ſes, where they were found after a long Courſe of Years 
by Solomon at its Removal, and placed in the new 
Temple (a). Bur to paſs by thoſe Antediluvian Co- 
lumns of Seth mentioned by Foſephns, which are very 
rationally eſteemed fabulous, that it was the Fewiſh 
Cuſtom to conſign what was of moſt Importance to 
Stones, may be clearly ſeen in ſeveral Parts of Holy 
Writ ; that it was uſed in Egypt their Granate Obelisks &, 
yet remainipg with Inſcriptions and moſt ſignificant 
Hieroglyphicks, is as plain as poſſible; and to conclude, 
it was the univerſal Practice of the moſt antient Na- 
tions, a Practice to which we are indebted for what 
we know of thoſe Ages ſo long paſt. From whence 
did the firſt Hiſtorians draw their Materials, from no- 


* 
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—— 


(a) 1 Chron. ch. i. Verſe 8, 9. 

Father Kircher in his Treatiſe on the fine Obelick in the 
Piazza Navona in Rome (which was bought, when formerly it 
lay in the Circus of Caracalla, by Thomas Earl of Arundel, but 
not permitted to be carried away) Entitled, Obeliſcus Pauriut- 
Lius. Rom. 1650. Fol. and in his Oedipus Agyptiacus in 3 Vol. 
Rom. 1652. Fol. has attempted a Method of decyphering the 
Characters or Figures on theſe noble Remains of Agyprian 
Grandeur; but his Works are rather plauſible Hypotheſes, and 
ſo uncertain, that they gave a fair Handle to Queen Chriſta of 
Sweden, during her Relidence at Rome, to forge a Monument 
of this Nature, to amuſe and impoſe upon that Learned, but 
too credulous Jeſuit. Foſeph Caſtalio bas alſo publiſhed a ſmall 
Piece, Entitled, Explicatio Obeliſci ante Portam Flaminiam, Rom. 
1589. 8e. in which he accounts for the Roman Inſcription 
on the Pedeſtal of this Guglia ſituate at the Entrance into Rome, 
near the Porta del Popolo, but ventures not on the more antient 
Egyptian Hierogly phicks. The fame Task is undertaken by 
Pet. Angelus Bargens in his Comment. de Obeliſco, quem Sixtus V. 
Romæ erexit. Rom. 1586. 40. and other Authors, who have 
given any Remarks on theſe Obelisks, 
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thing but from antient /»ſcriptions on Pillars, or other 
Sort of. Stones, or from ſuch who had. read, copied, 
or obſerved them? Of this Aſſertion irrefragable Teſ- 
timonies are Herodgtus, Diodorus, Polybins, Pauſaniat, 
ſebius, Euſtathins, others; and we ſhould other- 
wiſe never have enjoyed Adanerthon, and Santthonia- 
than, with the Hiſtories of Phænicia and Egypt, and 
Emvemerus of Meſſina, the Lives of Jupiter and others, 
held in the Rank of Deities, but from ſuch like 
Monuments collected together, preſerved in the 
Temples, which Syncellus (a) and Lactautius (b) men- 
tion, I would not have you fancy that theſe Re- 
mains of Greece and Rome, though much disf 
and corroded, and through a long Series of Years ar- 
rived to our Hands, can be, or are but of ſmall Uſe. 
Sufficient will it be, to procure ſome Eſteem for, or 
Reſpect to them, the Conſideration that they were 
wrote fifteen hundred or two thouſand Years paſt, 
and by thoſe celebrated People, and in thoſe very fa- 
mous Times, from which we gather the nobleſt and 
largeſt Share of our Learning; but beſides this, infi- 
nite and important are the Hints they afford us, whe- 
ther it be for all Sorts of Hiſtory, or for the Sciences, 
and Languages; and it is evident, that the moſt Part 
of what we have on Stones, we ſhould ſearch for to 
no Purpoſe in Writings, or any other Sort of Mo- 
numents. A Man who enters deep into the Ob- 
ſervation of theſe Things, ſees clearly, however 
nge it may appear, that with all his Diligence in 
ks, he will never comprehend the internal of the 
antient Governments, their Cuſtoms, Opinions, or 
Ceremonies, without the Aſſiſtance of H»ſcriptions. 
To this we may add the Security and Authority we 


1 
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(a) Syncellus p. 40. (6) Lactantius lib. 1. cap. 155 
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may collect from Stones, is much preferable to what 
is to be got from Paper; and from the Genius of 
Men bent to this Sort of Studies, and the Helps 
to be had from them, we may ſee and obſerve that 
Men of the beſt Senſe have always applied themſelves 
thereto, Upon this Account it is, that the brighteſt 


Lights of Learning, us Panvinins, Baronins, 
Scaliger, Lipfins, Perau, Cauſabon, Sirmond (who uſed 
to ſay, that none could be termed a Man of Learn- 
ing (a) who was not converſant with INSCRIPTIONS) 
Selden, Salmaſius, Cardinal Noris, Pagi, and a Multi- 
tude of others, whoſe Names would be tireſome, who 
ſtudied carefully theſe Stones, and from them enlight- 
ned us in many valuable Things. For this Reaſon 
alſo is it, that ſometimes a ſingle Inſcription hath 
given Birth ro many learned Volumes, of which let 
it ſuffice to mention only the Work de Cenotaphio 
Piſazo, On the fame Account is it, that few Writers 
have been received with ſuch Applauſe through Eu- 
rope by the Learned, as the careful Editors and Ex- 
poſitors of theſe Kind of Monuments. Had it plea- 
ſed God, that Time, and, what is worſe than Time, 
Folly and Ignorance, had not envied and deprived us 
of an immenſe Quantity of this Kind of Memorials, 
what a clear Idea ſhould we have had of the antient 
Times? And Hiſtory would not appear in ſo maimed 
and imperfect a Dreſs: as a Proof of this, it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve in the 8 at Oxford, * that 

| 3 nx ih: + 
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(a) Spanheim Diſſertat 1. p. 40. 

* The Marbles here referred to, and now preſerved in the 
Picture Gallery, Oc. in the Univerſity of Oxford, were for- 
merly in the Poſſeſſion of different Perſons, more particular- 
ly the beſt were colleted by the celebrated Thomas Earl of 
Arrundel (who anſwered well the Character of Omne ſolum For- 
ti patria eft, and who enjoyed himſelf in a long and learned 

| Retirement, 
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it was the Cuſtom to regiſter on Marble publick 
and private Acts, Alliances, Treaties of Peace, Me- 
moirs of ſamous Perſons and Actions, Laws, Decrees, 
Laſt Wills, Donations, and Statutes, depoſiting ſuch 
Writings afterwards in the Temples, and other pub- 
lick ſecure Places, which, by. Reaſon of the Hardneſs 
of the Materials, on which they were engraved, they 
thought by this Means to preſerve to Eternity, but 
well ſays Petrarch, Trattat, del Tempo. 


Ogni cſs nen Tempo interrompe 


But great, and worthy your Ladyſhip, was the Sub- 
ject you introduced, the Compariſon of MepaLs with 
INSCRIPTIONS, and your Opinion it was, as I remem- 
ber, that the firſt were of much more Advantage and 
Uſe than the latter; as for one who eſteems Mar- 
bles, the antient Moneys have ten who have recommen- 
ded them; that for one Collector of the firſt, we 
ſhould find an hundred of the laſt. And again, 
we ſhould judge of their good Luck, and the Ho- 
nour paid to them, as MEDALS are carefully collected, 
preſerved, and ranged by Princes and Monarchs in 
Cabinets of an ineſtimab!c Value, when InsCRIPTIONS 
are left neglected in the Court- yards and Gardens, 
expoſed to all the Injuries of Time or Ignorance, 


ͤ— — 
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Retirement, from bis native Country, then, in a moſt de-: 
plorable Condition) by the Aſſiſtance of Mr. William Petty, 
from ſeveral Parts of Aſia, Greece, and Italy, and ſent to the 
Gardens belonging to his Houſe at London, in 1629, where 
by the Iniquity of the Times, ſeveral of them were very much 
defaced, and ill uſed (as is viſible in thoſe in Cupid's Gardens 
in Surrey, a Part of the ſame Collection) till they were be- 
ſtowed on the Univerſity of Oxford, after the Reſtoration, by 
the Right Honourable Henry Howard, then Earl of Caftle-Ri- 
Pg, 1 to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and Grandſon of the 


and 
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ad ſometimes in a common Street or Field, and not 
uncommonly made Uſe of for Buildings or other ſer- 
vile Uſes t. Even after all this, it is lawful, you will 
fay, to heſitate on the Point, or doubt where the Pre- 
ference ſhould be given, eſpecially ſince the famous 
Spanheim (Diſſertat. IX. ] who treats expreſsly on the 
Subject of MzparLs, with ſeveral Reaſons, and equal 
Modeſty has decided for them. But notwithſtand- 
ing all this, without being frightned, I muſt fay 
frankly, that MepaLs have been more fortunate, nor 
more valuable than Inſcriptions, and if, as we ought, 
we obſerve what is to be learned from the one or the 
other, INSCRIPTIONS will be more eſteemed, altho' the 

eat Difficulty of making a conſiderable Collection 
— turned the Application of many to what might 
be more eaſily collected. For this End, I ſhall pro- 
duce a few ſhort Reflections, ſufficient only to bal- 
lance a little thoſe of rhe moſt learned Handen, and 
to be a Sort of Anſwer to them, premiſing, that I 
would not be underſtood to undervalue that moſt 
beneficial Study of ME DALs, as I think theſe two Sorts 
of Monuments the Eyes of Learning, and fo united, 
that the one cannot exiſt without the other, and 
that the praiſing the one is only commending the 
other. Nay, it is well known to many, that I have 
often propoſed, and as far as was in my Power pro- 
moted, the compoſing and publiſhing ap entire Cor- 
pus of Mepars, ſo ranged and diſtinguiſhed, as not 
to be for the Honour of one Collection more than 
another, or of one Nation above the reſt, but ſuch a 
Body, as might teach us at once the Uſe of Coins, 
without being obliged to hunt for them in an 
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+ This Practice is very common in thoſe Countries where 
ola” Monuments are valued; in /taly, where they moſt abound; 
and in Rome it ſelf, the Frequency of them have made them 
leis regarded, and worſe preſerved, than they deſerve. 


hundred 
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hundred Volumes, and therein very frequently find only 
Repetition of the ſame Thing. 2 — 

might be reduced to four Heads, Grecian, of Cities and 
Kings, Roman of Families, and Emperors. The Imperial, 
which are moſt numerous, I would not have publiſh- 
ed by their Metals, as Aurel propoſes (Specimen Rei 
— . — ;) but in an Hiſtorical Chronological 
Order, putting thoſe of all Sizes or Metals together 
which belong to the ſame Emperor, or his Family: 
Thoſe of the Colonies are either Grecian or Latin, and 
I would rather have them ranged by Cities and Coun- 
tries than by upuſti, as F aillam has diſpoſed them. 
I would be that the Place was mentioned 
where were preſerved” the moſt rare and important, 
and that thoſe which were dubious, or taken from 
other Books, were omitted; that Draughts of thoſe 
uncommon were given, but without varying their 
Bigneſs, as is the general Cuſtom. As an Appendix 
might be added the antient Oriental Coins, thoſe of 
the Goths ang _— 9 ſuch others, bet . con- 
verſant in this Ki Learning, judged proper. 
This cannot. be thought too vaſt” a Project. : 46 
many learned Antiquaries have already provided Ma- 
_ and it ſhould not be the Labour of any ſingle 

On. . 

But to purſue my Argument, T find that thoſe 
who ſtudy Antiquities, generally prefer the ſpeaking 
to the Mutes, living to dead Things. This once gran- 
ted. when ſhall ever MD ALs get the better of In- 
SCRIPTIONS in Marble or Braſs, which ſpeak ſo much 

iner? Theſe diſcourſe not in a few maimed Words, 
but often in long Periods, full Diction, and ſome- 
times give us at Length Letters, Harangues, Rela- 
tions, Record, Acts, entire and prolix Inſtruments, 
and in Stones we have the Benefit of Archives, and 
old Muniments, and much more, as valuable as An- 
quity can make them, Here, your Lady ſhip may 


remember 
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remember, that when I ſhewed you my Egyptian Pa- 


r (concerning which you were pleaſed to fay, by 
Wey of Sarcaſm, That as. well in the more brittle, 
as the more durable Antiquities, I was richer than 
any Monarch, than the Imperial Libraries of Nienna, 
or Royal one of France, who had but two Fragments 
of that Paper, of which I had four) I aſſured you, 
that one of them preſented ro me, by the Count 
Ricciardo San Bonifacio, is the antienteſt Paper hitherto 
known in Europe, dune gr aq which it goes 
not above the Year 445 of the Chriſtian Ara, where- 
as, in Marble we have Inſcriptions near two thou- 
ſand Years old, as is clear from the Marbles at Ox- 
ford & and elſewhere. I muſt not forget one parti- 
A | a, 
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* Of theſe Grecian Marbles the Author has tranſlated 
two into the Italian Language, with critical Notes, and Re- 
marks on them. Several of them were publiſhed under the 
Title of Marmora ARUNDELIANA, Cc. Lond. 1628 and 
1629, 40. by Mr. Selden, to whom ſome of them belonged. 
Theſe have been reprinted in the beautiful, but moſt incorrect 
Edition of Mr. .Selden's Works at Lond. 1726. in fix Volumes 
in Fol. pag. 1436. in which the Editor has not only omitted 
to mend former Errours, but has introduced new and more 
unpardonable, Theſe luſeriptions were ſeveral Years after in- 
ſerted in a larger Work publiſned by Humphrey Prideaux, D. D. 

late Dean of Norwich, under the Title of the Marmora Oxoni- 
enſia ex Arundelianis, Seldenianis, aliiſque conflats, &c. Oran. 
ex Theat. Sheldon. 1676. Fol. The Errours crept into this va- 
luable Work ſeem owing much to a Confidence too great the 
Doctor placed in ſome that aſſiſted him, and to an equal Indo- 
Jence in Relation to the Preſs. Some few Years fince 3 new 
Account of theſe Marbles was under Conſideration, but the la- 
borious and indefatigable Undertaker, after copying out with 
great Care, and equal RY the Inſcriptions, purſued ſome 
other uſeful Works for the Illuſtration of our Engliſh Antiqui- 
ties, byaſſed too much by his own Modeſty, or intimidated 
by the ſmall Encouragement he met with from ſome of his 
Friends, It is to be wiſhed his Labours may not be loſt, but 
contributed to the noble Attempt we are told Propoſals are 


ready 
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Miſcellanies of Dr. Spon, who in ſpeaking of ſome 
Verſes of a Royal Document on Paper, where are 
the Words Maximo VI. CoxsurE thinks it 
wrote in the Year 237, but therein is mentioned 
Eccigſius Biſhop of Ravenna, who died in 534, and 
Maximus the Conſul is the ſame, to whom Fheodorick 
writes | Caſſiod. Yar. Lib. 5. ] and who in the Faſti 
falls under the Year 523. The Miſtake of this 
Learned Author is owing to his having taken the 
Letters VI. for Numerals, and reading Sextum in- 
ſtead of Fro Illuſtri. Many ſuch like Miſtakes 
might be alledged, which I have not, at preſent, ei- 
ther Time to lay open or rectify. But it Vas nat 
only the Cuſtom of the moſt diſtant Ages to carve 
on Stone their notorial and folemn Acts, as I have 
obſerved of them in the later Times; for Inſtance, 
that quoted by Fabri in his Sacre Alemorie di Ra- 
VENNA, printed at Rome in 1664, 4/0 pat 115, 
preſerved in the Church of St. 4pollinaris di Claſſe, 
a large Stone placed very high, in which is to be 
read, Aut per enfuteuſeos chartula, which is printed 
Aut petere aut —eos. It is eaſy then on this Account 
only to gueſs, if Mzpars, with a few Letters, and 
| thoſe almoſt Riddles, or Stones, which are fome- 
times filled with an Inſcription, are of moſt 


uſe. 
But, beſides the Motto's MR DAs boaſt their Line- 
ages, and different Figures, in which it is of a vaſt Im- 


* 
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ready to publiſh, thoſe I mean the World expects from Mr. 
Michael Maittaire, M. A. late Student of Chriſt- Church in Oxford, 
who has, as we are informed, viſited the Originals, collated 
them with great Accuracy and Diligence, and is judged alto- 
gether equal to the Undertaking be enters upon. 1 


portance 
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portance to Survey the Likeneſs of ſo many Kings 
and Emperors, this is Pleaſure as well as Profit. . Bur 
if we ſeriouſly reflect here, Baſs Relief are much ſu- 
periors which ſhauld be ranked with Inſcriptions, 
as Often joined with them, and explaining them. L 
will not here treat of the Autonine, nor yet of the 
Trajan Pillars, which may be termed the only Hiſtorians 
of the Actions of theſe great Emperors, as we have 
little elſe, (except a Fragment in the Compendium of 
Mpbilinus,) nor again of the Triumphal Arch built 
in honour to Titus, in which we ſee the Shape of 
the Hoh-Table, the Inſtruments ordained by God, and 
made by Solomon for the Temple; but rather of 
ſmaller and more portable Pieces of Work, in which 
there are alſo F»ſcriptions. True it is, that we find 
ſome conducted ſo maſterly, in ſo fine an Air, ſuch 
a Perfection of Figures, ſuch a Beauty in the 
flowing or Looſeneſs of the Dreſs, that they are ad- 
mirable Leſſons for deſigning. Is it not certain, 
that in ſome we find expreſſed the Methods of Sa- 
crifice, of Triumphs, Fights, the Dreſs of all Sorts 
of Perſons ſo well repreſented, the Manner of their 
Games and Spectacles ſo well deſcribed, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to give us in the ſmall ſpace of 
the Reverſe of a Mepar ſo great Variety? We have 
Beaſts, Plants, and Symbols, and other Things on 
Marbles, never to be found on any Coins: As cer- 
rain Deities with their Attributes, the Cuſtoms of 
their Feaſts, and Poſture at them, their common 
Ufages, their Utenſils, and Farms, their different 
Trades, and Tools, Habits of Children and Slaves ; 
and for the Sciences themſelves we may gather im- 
portant Lights from Baſs Reliefs ; as ſor Aſtronomy from 
the Farneſe Globe, in which may be ſeen the Altera- 
tion of the fixed Stars from thoſe Days to*our own. 
We are not then inferiour to MEpaLs on Account 


of their Impreſſion or Figures, no more than for their 
Antiquity, 
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Antiquity; although Spanheim here thinks there cat 
be gry 461i with Reineſiss, fixing our Beginning 
with the Calma Roſtrata. But much older than 
this it is very probable, that the Eiraſcan * Inſcrip- 
tions are, of which I have one that breathes the Sim- 
plicity of the earlier Ages, carved round a common 
Stone taken out of the Os or ſome Field ; 
and older may we eſteem ſeveral Eaſtern, and ſome 
Gretian alſo, in which may be obſerved Manners of 
Writing, and Idioms of Speech, very uncommon, 
and Names of Cities deſtroyed before the Founda- 
tion of Rome: And neither of the moſt famous Ox- 
ford Marbles are _ —— the 5 Ro- 
ſtrata. T omit the ſb Inſcriptions, and thoſe no- 
ticed by Herodotus, {or of and other Antients, as 

have now no Exiſtence ; bur what ſhall w 
fay of thoſe admirable Obelishs of Egype, which are ſo 
well preſerved to this Day in Rome? Are not 
theſe many Centuries older than the Columna Roſtra- 
ta, or any Piece of Metal? Nay, older than the He- 
brew and Samaritan Coins, though we ſhould allow 
the far-fetch'd Notion of thoſe Learned Men, who 
would place them in the Times of the firſt Kings of 
Iſrael? And we may rank amongſt IxscRIPTIONS 
theſe wonderful Monuments, as Pliny (lib. xxxvi. 
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* Of this Kind are ſome lately communicated to the Pub- 
Tick in a Piece, intitled. THO. DEMPSTERI, a Mureik 
Scoti Pandect. in Piſano Lyceo Profeſſ. Ordim. de ETRURIA 
REGALI, Libri VII. Nunc primum editi, curante Thoma 
Coke Armig. Florent, 1723. Fol. Long before we had a Col- 
lection of Tuſcan Inſcriptions printed by Curtius Inghiramins at 
Florence in 1636, and Francfort in 1637 ; but theſe have been 

ved ſufficiently to be ſpurious, and an Impoſition on the 

td World by Leone Allazzi, and others, ſo that the Book 

is now more eſteerned for irs Scarcity, than any real Value. 

The true Antiquity of Volterra gave a plauſible Handle to a For- 
gery of this Nature. | 

ch. 
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. tap. viii.) informs us that the Figures aud Marks we ſee 
are Egyptian Letters, and be they Letters, or Sym- 
bols, or a Mixture of both, we are ſure from the 
antient Writers cited diſtinctly by Adon/gnor Bianchini, 
in his Moria Univerſale, Secol. xxix. that on thoſe Gug- 
lias, and in ſuch Characters, they recorded the Peo- 
ple governed by thoſe Monarchs, their Provincess 

ealth, Tributes, Forces, aud Conqueſts. But ſhould 
any exclude theſe Obelisks, as they really teach us 
little at preſent, what more can we learn from the 
moſt antient Coins? We may alſo conſider how large 
as well as how old is this Field of INxSCRIDPTIONS; as 
who names Money or Coins at the farther End of 
the Indies ? But ſome ſpeak of Pillars marked with 
the Name of Bacchus, as Conqueror of the Eaſt 
(Strabo, Euſtath. in Dion. Sax. Grammat. Ola. Worm.) 
there formerly. The ſame may be faid of thoſe 
of Hercules in the Weſt ; and amongſt the People 
fartheſt North, we are told, that the Actions of 
their antient Heroes are cut and carved on all Sorts of 
Stones. 

But to come to Particulars; and begin with the 
Imperial Hiſtory ; The mighty Boaſt of Aedalliſti, 
even in this, receives Aſſiſtance and Light from Stones, 
there being on many of them the Names, Titles, and 
Attributes of the Emperors, of their Wives and Re- 
lations, the Dates of their Conſulſhips, Tribunitial 
Power, the Years of their Reign, and the other Dig- 
nities they aſſumed, as alſo their Expeditions and 
Conqueſts, Actions, Manners, Genius's, Temples, 
Forums, Arches, Gates, Bridges, Baths, and Aque- 
ducts. And not only in Inſcriptions on the Empe- 
rors are theſe to be found, but ſometimes amongſt 
thoſe on others. For Inſtance, in the Index of Gru- 
ter, that the Name of Ortho is not found on any 
Stone, and yet of him, Vuellius and Galba, we 
read the Names on a ſepulchral Monument of a young 
2 5 
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Actor, printed in Griter, (pag. 331) The Mar- 
bles lately found, afford us new Diſcoveries. Some 
Writers ſpeak of two Sons of M. AunzTLIus, ind 
our modern Medalliſts (Spanheim Diſſert. xi. p. 339. 
Bandur. in Præfar.) mightily value themſelves on their 
Diſcovery of them in Mepars, but they did not know 
that he had two. others, viz. Titus Aurelius Antoni- 
uns, and Titus . Elius Aurelius, as they. had not ob- 
ſerved ſome Inſcriptions found by Father Aubillon, 
and by him preferved in his Analecta. (Tom. iv. 
pag. 481.) Here may we alſo find Aurelia Fadilla, 
eldeſt Daughter of Antoninus Pius, whoſe Name we 
were before ignorant of, as of that of the Mother of 
Nerva, which has been given us by Dr. Span, Adiſcellan. 
pag. 268.] Though we cannot have an entire Series of 
INSCRIPTIONS as of MEpars, this Defect is amply 
ſupplied by the Particularities and important Hints they 
afford us. If, for Inſtance; ME DALs place before our 
Eyes Emperours triumphant, the Inscr1Pt1ows of- 
ten relate diſtinctly the People and Countries conquered 
in thoſe Expeditions: If Meparts ſhew us the Em- 
perours ſpeaking, INSCRIPTIONS give us ſometimes 
the Speeches themſelves, their Determinations, Let- 
ters, and Anſwers. I might 5 Spanheim, to end = 
this Controverſy, to make a Proof, and to collect on f 
one Side from INSCR1PT10Ns, on the other from Me- = 
DALS, the Life of ſome one moſt noted Emperour from 1 
the Monuments left concerning him, and declare from | 
which he had the moſt and beſt Aſſiſtances. But he 
would ſoon be convinc'd, ſhould he accept my Chal. | 
lenge, and chuſe the Hiſtory of Auguſtus, and I meer him | 
the Field with the ſolitary Marmor Ancyranum, where | 
we have that Life and Actions diſtinctly, noticing the | 
Time they treat on, and deſcribing them with much 
more Accuracy than any Hiſtorian whatſoever. But 1 
do not ſtick to affirm again, that one InscrIPTION alone 
gives us a better Account of the Roman Empire and 
Imperial 
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Imperial Dignity, than all the MEDALs and Writers 
together: And this is none other than the famous Braſs 
Tablet preſerved in the Capitol, which was lately print- 
ed by Gravina in his excellent Treatiſe De Romano 
Imperio. As almoſt univerſally by a falſe Notion the 
learned World have confounded the antient Imperial 
Power with that of the Kings, and thought that af- 
ter Julius Cæſar the Roman Government ſunk into 
Monarchy, the Law preſerved in this Monument, 
which by Flattery was termed Tribonian, | In Prefat. I. 
Digeſt. | and afterwards Regia, which drew Cujacius, 
2 Lib. I.] into an Errour, ſhews us plainly, 
that the abſolute Authority ever [uridically remained 
in the People and Senare, as to the Emperours was 
granted no Arbitrary, but a limited Authority, and 
that this did not paſs as Hereditary, nor appropriated 
to the Imperial Digniry, bur was always conferred by 
the People, and not to all who wore the Purple Robe; 
that before Ye/paſran, it was acknowledged law ſully only 
in Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Claudus. Numerous are 
the Paſſages of antient Writers, which, without this 
Guide, are not to be underſtood. 5 

Let us proceed to foreign Hiſtory. From Marbles, 
wejknew, (which no other Monument had given any 
inſight of,) that Phraates Arſacides, abs King of + 
Kings, had two Sons, [ Gruter, pag. 288.] Seleucus 4 
Daughter named Laodice ¶ Marmor. Oxaniemſa pag. 277. J 
Perſeus a Wife, and other Matters of ſeveral Perſons 
of different Nations. I do acknowledge indeed that 
there are! many Princes neither viſible on Coins nor 
Marbles, but allow them this, what is it we learn of 
their Affairs from Corws ? For inſtance, the excellent 
Hiſtory of the Ptolomies (1), which is. drawn up by 
Vaillant from Mepats ; what are the Diſcoveries we 


| (1) Hiſtoria Regum Syriæ ad fidem Numiſmatum accommodata 
per J. Vaillant, Paris 1681, 440 


* 
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make from theſe MepaLs, except their Countenahces 
and Names? Whereas on the contrary of the moſt 
powerful of thoſe Monarchs, viz. gs 129 in -one 
Alulitan Inſcription, publiſhed firſt by Alacci at Rome, 
we ſee his Deſcent, the Provinces left him by his 
Father, the Wars and Expeditions he undertook, all 
the Countries over-run by his Armies, the conquered 
Nations, and to co e, more Hints than all the 
Hiſtorians afford us of this great King. 
Coins ＋ 7 boaſt their Advantage in the 
diſtinguiſhing of Times, which is the Soul of Hiſto- 
ry, and that with Reaſon, the Work De Epochis Syro« 
Aacedonibus being a ſufficient Proof. But in the Ox- 
ford Marble t, which contains the League between the 
' Smyrneans and Magneſam in Favour of Seleucus Calls 
nici King of Syria, we have a more diſtin and par- 
ticular Account of the antient Grecian Times, than 
from any MEtDaLs or Books either: We are told of 
the Conſulſhips, Canons of Chronology noted in the 
Imperial MEDALs, but in Inſcriptions our Conſulfhi 
are more numerous, and generally double, and in the 
time when Rome was free, whereas they have only 
thoſe of the Ceſars. But what is this to the Purpoſe ? 
Do not the Faſti Capirolmi give us in their Order the 
Series of Conſuls ? And are not they a long entire 
Piece of Chronology ? The Medal of Adrian [ Mez- 
zabarba] is thought a Jewel, on which is marked the 
Year of Rome, what will it be to obſerve in one Ix- 
' $CRIPTION I have before-mentioned,[ Grurer, p. 296.] 
the Roman Triumphs, the fineſt Part of their Hiſto- 
ry, recorded diſtinctly, with the Year of Nome, in 
which they were celebrated? What ſhall I ſay of 
the old Calendar, preferved formerly in the Library of 


I This the Author bas tranſlated, and made Remarks on, Pag. 
134. of his Volgarizzaments d altu ne m/1gni Ucrizioni, Greche 
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Cardinal Ape, Grater, 133. ] and ſo frequent- 
ly publi ro where the Aide of the Raman 
Days is very dear. 

To Gx0GRAPHY, hi other Eye of Hiſtory, 
the Meddllifts value themſelves much for what th 
contribute, but to know immediately which aſſiſt woll. 
Mspals or STONES, it will be ſufficient to take that 
Author who has ſo admirably compiled the antient 
Geography, Chriſtopher Cellari I mean, and obſerve 
whether he refers mare frequently to Co us or Man- 
_ 2 which 3 _ moſt yo ry: gr 

e Trophy us, we have the Names of forty- 
five N 2 IV. Cap. XX. ] preſerved onl 
in this IxscR TY o the greateſt Number of which 
had never been known, and yet they lived not in 
Me or Africa, but amongſt che Als, and the adjoin- 
ing Countries. The Hruſtrati inhabited one Part of 
the Territory of Verona, and yet their Name has been 
but lately diſcovered on two Marbles. dugg up- 
We have in them not only the Names of famous Ci- - 
ties and Colonies, with their Titles and Privileges, 
but of the leſſer Places, and we find the Roads and 
their Situation, their Diſtances marked out on larger 
Stones, and even an entire Map of Countries, as in 
the Tabuls p iand, and of Rome the M 
we have the Wards and Streets regiſter'd on Mar 


| Grater 250.] 
Would Se ſearch into the Pagan REL1G10N; 


ſo much ain into by the Antiquaries, where more 
clearly, er can we ſee it than on Marbles? as 
— give not only the Gods of the ſuperiour Order, 
icular inferiour, and ſome. hardly known, 
Sys from no other Help had his Di# 
þ mr and not only the Deities, but gar: Names, 
and Meramorphoſes, and Attributes, their Fabulous 
Viſions, Temples, Altars, Vows, and Offerings made, 
their ſeveral Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, the different Sa- 
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crifices, and odd Notions. As to the Study of N. 
man Names, one Marble. or Braſs will afford more 
Light than an hundred MeparLs, or the longeſt Ca- 

| to be found on Record, and not only thoſe 
of the Perſons of Note, but of the meaner Rank, and 
even Freedmen and Slaves. For the Knowledge of 
Families, do not a few Sepulchral Monuments raiſe 
to Life again more than a Quantity of Corns ? Infi- 
nite are the Nomina Gentilitia of this triumphant Peo- 
ple, before not known, which daily we diſcover on 
Marbles. Nor is the Uſe of InscrxrÞTIONS for the Hiſ- 
tory of the Times of the Republick reſtrained to ſo 
narrow Bounds as to ſhew only the Series of the A- 
netarii, as is generally the Caſe of the Conſular Medals, 
but extends ro greater Actions and ſingular Events: An 
Inſtance of this ſufficient is the Column of Duilius, 
which gives us a diſtinct Relation of that firſt 
Victory the Romans: won at Sea, when that Part 
of Livy, which treated of it, is loſt : And had we 
but only the Inſcription of Marius entire, | Grater, 
g. 436.] we ſhould have little more to defire of his 
Life. But of all Things foreign and domeſtick the 
MARBL Es are full, and we welt recur to them, if we 
would be acquainted with the Roman Empire, and its 
Government, with the Diſtinction of the Provinces 

iven by the People and the Emperour, the Pro-Con- 

ular, or Prztorian and Conſular, or thoſe governed 
by Legates and Pro-Prætors. The fame may be ſaid 
of their Poſts and Offices, and their Military Degrees, 
of their different Rewards and honourable 'Gifts, of 
their Armies in the Provinces, of their Fleets, of 
the Names, Number, and Titles of their Legions, 
which we have on the Coins of M. Anthony, and we 
ſee alſo the Names of the Wings of their Cavalry, 
Cohorts, and even of Ships and Galleys, as might be 
proved from ſeveral InScrrÞPTIONS. What ſhall I fay 
of the publick Games and Spectacles, as well in Greer, 
[er | 8 
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as in Rome? We have ſeveral InSCRIRTIONS particu- 
larly Grecign, in which they are ſet down: We have 
beſides rhe Claſſes of the Gladiatours, the Factions of 
the Circus, the Names of the Charioteers, even the 
Country of their Race-Horſes, and their Trappings. 
['See Salvini Proſe-Toſcane, pag. 3 28. Gruter, pag. 342. 
And how came we to know, that in the Amphitheatres 
the College of Prieſts had a particular Place aſſigned to 
them, but from the Tables of the Fratres Arvales + 
[ Honum, Vet. Antii, pag. 102.] I ſhall not examine 
of what uſe INSCRIPTIONS and Baſs Reliefs are to 
underſtand many Writers, whereas in MED ALs we + 
have occaſion for Writers to explain them. 
But I ſometimes fancy that theſe Panegyriſts on 
MEpals, would obliquely launch out in Praiſe of IN- 
SCRIPTIONS, and I think ſo the more, when I ſee them 
laid down as Authorities for the Latin Tongue: In- 
{criptions, and the large Fragments of Orations we 
have, being really to be eſteemed invaluable Treaſures 
of it, the Majeſty, Purity, and Conciſeneſs of the Ro- 
man Language no where ſhine in greater Splendour, and 
there is no where a more gracious Manner of Diction 
and Expreſſion, than is to be found in the Roman Ix- 
$CRIPTIONS. Even in the lower Ages, when the Wri- 
ters began to grow barbarous, the Marbles and Braſs 
generally preſerve the antient purer Manner, which 
may be ſaid to have taken Refuge here. Nor can there 
bea greater Proof of the Beauty of their ORATORx, 
than in theſe Remains; that is for the true Roman 
Gravity of the Ideas, for the Exactneſs of their Sen- 
timents, for the Happineſs and Tenderneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion, whether in Praiſing, or Bewailing, or Relating, 
we never ſee uſeleſs Words, neither far fetched, 
nor dry, but Notices of all forts, which may be well 
oppoſed directly to ſome modern childiſh Elogia, 
which Carvers of late Days have made in Imitation, and 
in Hopes to have them paſs for antient INSCRIPTIONS. | 
8 Fey Y 3 \ 
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For as to the Latin Tongue he can ill | 


pretend to know 
it fully, who has not applied himſelf to the Study of 
INSCR1PT 1ONs, as therè are many Words in them, and 
not in any Writers, which are alſo wanting in our 
Vocabularies. The fame may be alfo faid as to the 
Greek Language, as may be obſerved in their Ixs cx 19- 
TIONS. Bur as to the Language, fo in the juſt, Way 
of ſpeaking, the ant ent Ule of Diphthongs, the com- 
mon Pronunciation and vulgar Diſcourſe, and for the 
moſt correct Style, ' ſome ſay, we draw as much 
from MtDpaLs as MaRBLEs, and yet we ſee the Or- 
thography of Adus is a continual Series of InsCR1P- 
' TIONS; and thus Quintilian collected his antient Roman 
Ortbography from the Inscr1»ÞT10w onthe Cum 
Roſtrata, and not from Mepars. From theſe we have 
the Form of the antient Characters, which lead us into 
a moſt important Sort of Learning. Where ſhall we 
find the Erraſcan Letters, where the e/£gyptian, if not in 
INSCRIPTIONS ? And to diſcover the firſt Greek Let- 
ters, the antient Writers Diodorus, Ariſtotle, and others 
quoted by Spanbeim himſelf, [Difert. XI. Numb. I.] 
had recourſe not to MeDats, but INSCRIPTIONS. 
Thus Pim, [ Lib. VIII. Cap. LVIII. ] from an anti- 
ent Braſs Table, found, that in the earlier Ages their 
Letters were more like the Latin, and that the /onick 
. moſt reſembled the Phenician, Herodotus diſcovered 
from Words on an old. Tripod, * V.] we have 
from Pauſanias, | Lib. V.] that the antient Grecians 
uſed fo write, ſometimes as the Plough takes its 
Courſe, not from one Side, and beginning at the other 
-as we do, but backwards and forwards, ſo that one Line 
vent from Right to Left, the other from the Left to 
.the Right-hand. In this manner from the ſame Author 
do we find, that the Laws of Solon were wrote. What 
a Pleaſure now is it to ſee with one's own Eyes, 
&Certainty and Teſtimony of this Fact? And a Proof 
f this of Phenician Original may be ſeen in an entire 
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Marble engraven in this Manner, that M illiam Sherard, 
L. L. D. many Years Conſul for the Engifb Nation 
at Smyrna, found in the Levant, and with many others 
has ſent into E to enrich that Country, as he has 
been pleaſed to tell me by Word of Mouth, as well as by 
Letters x. Of ſingular Uſe may AMarbles be to point 
out to us = 2 of Letters, and Ke e in 
Writing, which have happened amongſt us from time 
to 1 in the lower Ages, thus affording us a clear 
Method of diſtinguiſhing true Monuments from the 
falſe. | ; 
If now INSCRIPTIONS have ſo much the better of 
MEepaLs in what the laſt are even valued for, how great 
muſt be their Value in thoſe Things to which they alone 
can afford Light ? Though I will nor affirm with the 
learned Author of the Preface, [pag. 10.] to the laſt 
Edition of Gruter, that in Stones we have all that we 


—— 
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* For the Publication of ſeveral Grecian Inſcriptions, copied 
out with great Accuracy by Dr. Sherard in 1709, and again 
compared by him and Samuel Liſle, D. D. in 1716, Propoſals, 
with 2 fine Specimen, were publiſhed in 1725, by Edmund 
Chiſhull, B. D. late of Corpus-Chriſti College in Oxford, in which 
the World is told by the learned Editor, that the Work ſhall 
be Intituled, ANTIQUITATUM ASIATICARUM 
RELIQUIZ, ſe n ab Alia Minore In- 
ſeriptiones Græce in tres partes diviſa. In the firſt Part we are 
to have a new Tranſcript, with Notes, & c. of two Sigean la- 
ſcriptions, alſo two Roman Monuments, the one called the 
Marmor Ancyranum, more faithfully printed than that by Dur- 
nefurt; the other termed Stratonicenſe, now firſt publiſhed from 
Dr. Sherard's Itinerary. The ſecond Part will contain about 
three hundred Grecian Inſcriptions, moſt of them never before 
publiſhed, brought from, or ſtil] remaining in the principal an- 
tient Cities of Aſia; to which will be added Critical Obſer- 
vations, on the Inſcriptions, and Places, where found. In the 
third Part we are promiſed an Alphabetical Commentary to 
what is curious, and obſcure, and different Indexes after the 
Method of Scaliger and Remeſins. | | 
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have in MEpaLs, as J am not able to mine (np 
Propofition ; but I dare fay that the Things we if 
cover are more numerous and of more Conſequence in 
the firſt than in the laſt, and that we find in. IxsCRIP- 
Trios, what we look for to no. Purpoſe on MEDaLs. 
The Study of the L a w, which eſteems the twelve 
Tables as the Rule of Life, are cut on Stones, and on 
them and Metal we have Decrees, Sentences, their 
ſolemn Forms, Judiciary Proceedings, laſt Wills, Con- 
tracts, and to. conclude even venerable Fragments of 
the Roman Laws themſelves, not elſewhere to be found, 
and entirely loſt in the Text; Poetry, which has 
drawn from Marbles the larger Share of the Beauty of 
eaſy flowing Latin Verſe, and ſhort Compoſitions, no 
Ways inſeriour to the celebrated Pens of the Golden Age. 
Hiſtory finds in InscR1PTIONs the Roman Tribes, 


the Teſſeras Hoſpitalitatis & Patronatus, the Provinces 


all over the Empire, and particularly of Jah, and 
how they were governed by Conſuls and Correctores; we 
ſhall alſo find their honorary Memoirs recording, the 
Dignities, the Offices they . bore, and, as it were, the 
Lives of many illuſtrious Perſons under the Empe- 
rors ; an Account of ſuch whoſe Names were eraſed 
by publick Decree, and even Relations of remarkable 
Facts in the lower Ages, as of the draining the Pon- 
tine Marſhes, ¶ Gruter, pag. 152.] ordered by Theodo- 
rick, and the Victory of Narſeres, [ Gruter, pag. 161. 
with the Bridge repaired by him. As to the Hiſto- 
ry of the Cities of /raly, and the other Weſtern Parts 
in the antient Times, it is moſt generally from 
Marbles, thar we diſcover in what Tribe they were, 
what ſort of Magiſtrates governed them, and to what 
Honours their Citizens roſe ; and often it is from 
Marbles only, that we learn what was a Colony, who 


had the Direction of it, what were its Priviledges, 


and from what Emperour they were granted. Nei- 
| ther 
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ther can Mepar.s ſhew ys the antient Mechanick Arts 
and Profeſſions, their Corporations, Societies, and the 
different Employs of their Servants, their various ſu- 
periour and inferiour Officers of all ſorts, the honou- 
rable Poſts in the Courts or Palaces of the Cæſars, 
Hence are we informed of the Derivation of ſome 
Names ww in being; who, for Inſtance, would 
have the Aſſurance to derive the Origin of the Degree 
of Count ſo far off, as from the Days of Tiberius? 
And this I yer ſee plain in an INSCRIPTION, | Grater. 
page 447+] and J find it had the ſame Signification as 
the preſent Word Courtier; for when the Authority 
was Reſident in one only, it was ſoon judged an Ho- 
nour, and particular good Forrune to live with him, 
and be actually his Miniſter, wherefore thoſe Perſons 
who uſed to, attend the Emperour's Perſon, were term- 
ed by the Romans Comizes, vic. his Companions, a 
Name, which had afterwards ſeveral Significations. 
The Locality or Place of Site of the Marbles add 
ſome Value to them, viz. they teach us the actual 
Site of many Buildings, publick Works, Roads, and 
Places: And in this ſhould we know much more, 
were there but ſome Notes preſerved of the Places 
where they were dug up, or firſt obſerved : Thus 
have we a Boundary Marble given to our Muſæum 
Philarmonicum by Count Hippolito Bevilacqua, erected 
by the Proconſul Sextus Attilins Sarranus above one 
hundred and thirty Years before our Saviour's Birth, 
between the Provinces of Vicenxa and Eſte ; but of its 
antient Situation we are entirely ignorant. Nor of 
many Buildings would it be poſſible to trace their Age, 
or Builder, did not the Ix I DTION over it inform us. 
Thus would no. Body have ever imagined in what 
Year our old Walls of Verona were built, or by the 
Order of Gallienus, had we not an Inſcription on the 
old Gate. In Marbles only have we the Sepulchral 

| Memoirs 
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ſure and Uſe of their moral Inſtructions, of the vari- 
ous and tender Expreſſions of Grief and Affection, we 
earn the funeral Cuſtoms of the Heathen, their Opi- 
nions of another Life, of the Subſiſtence of the Soul 
in a ſeparate State, of Rewards and Puniſhments, and 
even of a ſort of Suffrages offered for the departed. 
But we muſt not forget, that after the ſixth Centu 

we have no MEDarLs, or ſuch as are but of little Uſe. 
Thus in ah we have no Coins after the Goth, and 
even to the Time of Charlemagne we have little Aſſiſt- 
ance from them, whereas the Inscx1PT1ons of the 
Longobard Times have preſerved to us many, and thoſe 
important Affairs of Itah, as well as other Nations. 
But I had almoſt forgot, what was of the greateſt 
Concern to be conſidered. For our Chriſtian Hiſto- 
ry, and Eccleſiaſtical Learning, we have no — from 
MEDaALs, and much from Ixs cRIDrI1oNS. We need 
only caſt an Eye on Baus, Aringbius, and the learned 
Buonaruotti. What a Light do they diffuſe on ſacred 
Chronology, for the Hiſtory of ſeveral Popes, for the 


4 - Uſages, Rites, Officers, and Ceremonies of the Pri- 


mitive Church? How many celebrated faithful, how 
many Biſhops and Martyrs are handed to us by In- 
SCRIPTIONS ? For the Eccleſiaſtical Account of Time, 
thoſe Greek, Paſchal Tables only of St. Hippolytus, en- 
graved on his Marble Chair in the Yaticas Library, 
are of ineſtimable Value; ſuch is the Cyclus Ræuennatis, 
which entire as it is, has been well explained by Car- 
dinal Noris. What. ſhall we ſay of the antient Chriſ- 
ian Figures and Baſs-Relief Sculptures ? * What fine 
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For a Variety of theſe ſee Bous and Aringhins, and many 
more in the Chapter on this Head in the Catalogue, at the End 
of the ſecond Volume, | 15 

Hints 
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Hints do they ſometimes give us as to the Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Habits, the Inſtruments, the Cuſtoms, and other 
Matters of the primitive Faithful? What an excellent 
Proof are they of the Uſe of, and Authority for ſa- 
cred Images? And as to their Repreſentations of Scrip- 
ture Stor 7 the leſs Art the have, the more Truth is 
in them ; and if generally, they pleaſe but little, t 
are more inſtructive, as in them, for Inſtance, we ſh 
not ſee the Yirgin on her Knees, when ſhe receives 
the Avgels as commonly repteſented, that not being a 
Fewiſh Cuſtom, nor the Wiſemen from the Eaſt crown- 
ed, as they were not Kings, or St. Foſeph with a 
Doe ee, OS 
Let this ſuffice your Lady ſhip, that I have] ightly 
touched on the Preference to be given to Ixtscꝝ j p IONS, 
without Impeachment to the great Value we ought to 
have of Mr DLs, and to their moſt learned Expoſitors 
to whom the Republick of Letters are ſo much in- 
debted. To diſplay minutely, and exemplify more at 
large what may be collected from Marbles, as the 
learned Spanheim has done from MEpAls, would be th 
ſame as to heap up a general Body of Antiquity, — 
with ſmall Applauſe could this be effected, as it would 
be neceſſary to repeat Things already very well known 
to the learned. The whimſical Notion of Father Hardo- 
vin can no Ways leſſen our Eſteem of Inscr 1ÞT 1oNs, 
Who thinks them all falſe, | Sparheim. Diſſert. XIII. 
» 518.] and believes no Stone genuine before the 
Wr; 500. How this learned Man became præ· poſſeſſed 
with ſuch a Soleciſm, in Oppoſition to his own good 
Senſe, I cannot conceive, but give me leave to fay, that 
is the Intereſt of Learning to conceal to Poſterity, 
that ever one who pretended to it, entertained; ſuch an 
idle Notion. On the contrary it may be a new Motive 
for our Satisfaction in the Study of Inscr1PT1ons, 
that they are leſs liable to be counterfeited ; whereas 


in 
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in Maps ſo delicately nice are they become in falſi · 


Vaſtneſs of my Matter, or the Agreeableneſs 


fying, that all our Practice, all our Skill is hardly ſuf- 
ficient to inform us; and the Encouragement they 
have met with from Ignorance, has mightily advanced 
the Buſineſs. But ch is not the Caſe of Stones, 
where high Prizes neither excite, or encourage this 
Practice, and certainly for one falſe Inſcriptian, there 
are a thouſand counterteit MEDALs. Again, theſe Stones 
bring with them ſomething new, and different from 
others, whenever dug up, and therefore every one thar 
is deſtroyed is a Damage to Curioſity ; on the other 
Hand amongſt Hundreds of ME DALS that are found, 
perhaps we may not find a ſingle One new. But I will 
not repeat what I have ſaid before, and I fear I have 
been too troubleſome already to your Ladiſhip, and 
run out too far, I know not how, hurried on * the 
m 

Argument, or by that ſecret Charm I ever feel : 
diſcourſing with you, fo that I think the longeſt 
Winter Nights and Summer Days too ſhort. | 

I now ſhall proceed 'to give. you ſome Account of 
my new Muſaum, a Name, which I ſhould premiſe, 
is too high for my Collection. I am fully ſatisfied of 
what might have been done in this Affair ſome Ages 
paſt, eſpecially in Rome, and other Parts of Italy; had a 
great and wealthy Hand, but endeavoured to collect 
INSCRIPTIONS and Baſi-Reliefi, it might have been done 
with much more Eaſe, and we might have had Col- 
lections almoſt as perfect zs ME DALS. What a Series of 
Deities, Conſuls, Emperours, Families, Names, Tribes, 
and Dignities of all Sorts might have been got toge- 
ther ? But at preſent little can be hoped, and leſs pro- 


cured by private Diligence. It was not our Deſign 
then to make a Maſaum, but only as I conſidered, 


that moſt important Monuments are loſt in this laſt 


Century, and till periſhing, and others threatening 


Ruin 
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Ruin by the Injuries of Time, Neglect, and the baſe Uſe , 
made of them in our Buildings, it ſeemed worth while 
to collect, as far as poſſible, thoſe which were diſper- 
ſed in Verona and the Country around, and to take 
better Care of them for the future. I muſt conſeſs I 
was alſo moved to fee our Itah daily pillaged, as it 
were, of all Sorts of antient Monuments by Foreign- 
ers; who, making Uſe of our Blindneſs and Neg- 
k& of Literature, ſeem to be carrying away our Pal. 
ladium, the Preſerver of our antient Honour. I was 
the more encouraged by the Quantity of theſe Re- 
mains found here, becauſe of the Grandeur of this 
Colony, as well as for the Eaſineſs and Plenty of 
Stone, I having always obſerved, that of theſe no 
Numbers are found, except where Nature has provi- 
ded the Materials — at Hand. The Via A milia 
was perhaps ſome Advantage, as along the great Roads 
—— laced the — 2 Whi can 
without Concern ſell or give away theſe infallible Teſti- 
monies of our being Roman Citizens, of our Tribes, 
and antient Dignities, Matter ſufficient to enflame us 
fometimes to the Practice of the antient Virtue. I 
was the more animated to obſerve, that formerly the 
learned Yeroneſe had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in theſe 
Studies more than their Neighbours, as amongſt very 
few others in 1400, we had two eminent, Feliciano 
of Laciſe, who bore the Name of the Amiquary, and 
Fra. Giocondo, a Dominican, a noted Architect and lear- 
ned Man. In 1500, Saravia was the firſt who col- 
lected together above two hundred, found in the City 
of Verona, and its Diſtrict, and printed them. But 
beyond any that can be named, is Onwphrizs Parvinius, 
who publiſhed many Inscr1ÞTIONS in his Works, and 
kid the firſt Scheme for collecting them into a Body, 
as is plain from the Catalogue of his Labours, 3 | 
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left imperfe& : A Deſign executed afterwards 
2 famous Grwter, whoſe Fond Edition ſhould of 
have been printed in Holland *, where there are no Mar- 
hles, but in ah + with an Addition of as many more 
InsSCR1PTIONS, and Corrections unknown to thoſe 
learned Men, who could only ſee the Ixscx 1eT tons in 
Books or Tranſlations. In ſuch a Caſe I ſhould have 
been glad, that the Grecian had been ſeparated and 
made a Body of themſelves, there being ſufficient for 
that End, but it ſignifies —_ ſpeak of this, as 
the Bookſellers — to be ed to print nothing 
but Trifles. Now as to Painiu I cannot but ac- 
knowledge him the real Father and Founder of this 
Study, for as others before him were fatisfied with 
transſcribing the Is cR 1ÞT rows from the Stones, and 
CPI them, he ſhewed us the Uſe and Ad- 
age of them, from them correcting the Fat, and 
_— from them giving us the Tribes, Legions, 
Magiſtrates, Prieſts, Offices, and, in fine, an entire 
Knowledge of Antiquity. Although ſhould we exa- 
mine ſtrictly, I fear, that, without Reaſon, we value 
our ſelves in Zrah, for having opened this Road to 
Learning, and laying fo — a Foundation for Hiſto- 
ry at the Beginning of the fifteenth Century, as we 
cannot a affirm this, till, not ens with only 
C , collecting, we to take Care in 
9 — preſerve and look 7 Wins 
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tle of, Jani Gruteri Corpus InscRIPTIONUM Antiquarum totins 

Orbis Romani ex — cum voti. Inis Georgii Grævii 

Anm ſtelad. 1707 

0 —— has publiſhed his own valuable Collecti- 
on of Inſcriptions, with much Accuracy, under the Title of. 


Inſeriptiones * &c- Rem. 1701, Fills. | 
is 
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is the * antient n It istheit 
Authority and Veracity: As in Books we are not of- 
ten certain to read the very Words of antient Authors, 
as they left them, they having perhaps paſſed through 
a Variety of Copyiſts, ſome of whom were ignorant, 

others unfaithful, and others whimſical ; from Tran- 
ſcribers they came to Criticks, ſome of whom boldly; 
and others, to reduce into Form what they judged diſ- 
agreeable, c a Multitude of Paſſages, and have 
given us what they thought fit. Any one verſed in 
Criticiſm, who has ſtudied antient Manuſcripts, un- 
derſtands full well what I mean. But im the Monu- 
ments I am treating of, we have the very Sentiments, 
Words, and Letters, which were engraved ' in the 
Times of antient Greece and Rome, and that alfo by 
publick Authority. But if content with Franſcri 
we ſuffer the Monuments themſelves to be loft, this 
Study will be ſubject to the ſame Uncertainty, as that 
of Books, and will entirely loſe the Value it bears at 
preſent above other Studies. What ſignify our 1 
in Controverſy to INSCRIPTIONS, as unprejudi- 

ced and impartial Judges? If we muſt only truſt to 
thoſe printed, ſubject to the Errours and Changes 
of Tranſcribers, of a Corrector, or Printer? For my 
part I am loft to take Pains to clear up an Obſcurity 
in an INSCRIPTION, of which I have only a Copy, as 
too well know the Obſcurity often proceeds from a a 
falſe Repreſentation ; and how eaſy it is to obſerve, 

how full of Errours thoſe taken from the Print, and 
not the Originals, are; and it is not my Cuſtorn, like 
Reineſins, to aſſume an arbitrary Power of correcting 
after my own Whim : Our /aly cannot then boaſt an 
Eſtabliſhment of* this uſeful Study, nor to have given 
the Light naturally to be had from Max BTL ES, whilſt 
ſhe leaves them every where neglected, ill placed, in 
continual Danger of being broken, or * 
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Foundations of new Buildings, but when ſhe col- 
lects and preſerves them from Ruin: For what a Con- 
tradition is it and monſtrous ta preſerve the Copies 
in fine Bindings and gilded Preſſes, while the Origi- 
nals ſtand expoſed” to all Sorts of Weather. 
I have often thought how great a Benefit it would 
be, for Men of Curioſity to bring, as far as poſſible, 
into ſome one Place, what is diſperſed into ſeveral 
more remote, and in Holes, where they might be pre- 
ſerved ſo as never to Change their Poſts, I had hopes, 
(which are not deceived,) of finding ſeveral nſcriptions 
never publiſhed, which may — ſee the Light. 
It ſeemed to me à Sort of Honour to my Country to 
make a Collection of what ſingle were of no Value 
but united a Treaſure. I was not ſtartled at the Dif- | 
ficulty of the Undertaking ; for although I was aware 
that ſeveral of my Countrymen would look on this 
Attempt with great Indifference, others with Ridi- 
cule, nay, ſome (fo envious are we) with an inward 
Concern, yet the Encouragement and Generoſity of 
others (which I was aſſured of) who would readily not 
- 6nly give me their own Remains, but procure others, 
encouraged me, as they were not to be for private, but 
publick Advantage, which Sort of Things ſhould be 
always beſtowed on the Publick to exempt them front 
the Changes in private Families, on Condition that 
none have leave to carry away or move them, as on 
no other Principle will Mankind be moved, eſpecial- 
ly if there be any Regard to a private Intereſt. I had 
but little to demur as to the Place. The Philarmonick- 
of Verona is in Poſſeſſion of a handſome Fa- 
brick ſet apart only for the Uſes and Performances of 
the Academy. Behind the great Hall our Anceſtors 
once deſigned to have built a Theatre after the antient 
Roman manner, of which we have yet the Model; but 
lately it was thought proper to Change our Reſolu- 
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tions, ſubmit to the Times, and build one of more 
modern Faſhion to be-made Uſe of, which, ſhould 

Ve ever tonquer the Difficulties we at preſent lie un- 
der, will. hardly have its equal for Architecture, Beau- 
ty, and Contrivance. In Front of the Academy is 4 
Court-Yard, where by good Luck have. long ſtood 
diſperſed ſeveral antient 1»ſcriptions, daily decaying. -I 
firſt cauſed all my own to be carried hither. I had 
afterwards ſome Diſcourſe with ſeveral of our karned 
Academicks, ingenious Mens and others equally deſer- 
ving, thbugh not of the fame Society, and ſhewed 
them what an Honour it would be to put together in 
that Court- Yard. what Inſcriptions we could get toge- 
ther, eſpecially thoſe of molt Conſideration, and place 
them iti ſuch a Manner as to ſecure them from the 
Teeth of Time or. Ignorance. They approved the 
Project, and promiſed to ufe their Intereſt to make a 
Collection. Frequently we had Donations of this 
Nature, and there are not. wanting many generous 
Perſons, who at my Requeſt have deprived themſelves 
of ſuch as they valued much, to whole Names I may 
hereafter do Juſtice. I would adviſe ſome others, 
mean-ſpirited Wretches, ſomerimes to raiſe their gro- 
veling Souls to ſomething elſe beſides their Iutereſt, 
and not have a View always to themſelves, but now 
and then to the Publick : And conſider that in what 
is given to the Publick none are robbed, and that as 
our Relations have an undeniable Right to our Eſtates, - 1 
fo I think our natural Heirs of ſuch Kind of Monu- c 
ments are thoſe inſpired with a Genius to them. But 4 
on my Entrance upon this Undertaking, I was ſo 
much pleaſed and delighted, that I was reſolved to en- 
creaſe and enrich our Collection of Antiquities from 
all Parts whatſoever, where I had any Intereſt. Should 
I but relate the Number of ſhort Journies I have gone 
2 this Account, the many Letters I have wrote, 
Methods 1 have taken, Perſuaſions, Offers, and in- 
Vor. I. | Z nocent 1 
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"= hocent Arts 1 have uſed, it would, I believe, make 
pour Eadyſhip wonder how far a Man is often carri- 
ed by what he is paſſionately fond of. But with all 
this Application, I have not near come up to my 
Scheme; as in ſeveral Places I have had little Succeſs 
notwithſtanding my Offers and Repreſentations how 

univerſal a Benefit it would be to the learned World 
in general, and to our own Country in particular, 
and again the Folly of letting theſe Things lie in a 
Village, and rather ſuffer them to periſh ar Home, 
than be preſerved elſewhere abroad. But here I muſt not 
conceal the infinite Obligations T have to many Gentle- 
men of other Places, * particularly to ſome great and 
valuable Perſons, whoſe Favours ſhall not be buried in 
Oblivion. I was not ſo fortunate in the Acquiſitiom of 
Greek Stones, which I moſt ſought after. I was at firſt of 
Opinion, that as theſe latter were more valuable than the 
others for their Rarity, as well as the intrinſick Merit 
of the INSCRIPTIONS, for the frequent Number of 
Figures on them, on Account of the great Diftance 
from, and Difficulties in the Places from «whence. 
they muſt be had; and to conclude, as to all that 
was Greek, the Learned paid a particular Reſpect: 
Our Collection would appear very defective without 
ſome Grecian InNSCR1PT10NS, I therefore was the 
more eager after them. The War, which ſoon after 
broke out with the Tzrks, defeated in a great Meaſure 
my Hopes. Notwithſtanding this I have procured 
near forty Grecian Marbles, ſuch as in Number and 
Value of InscrriPTIONS and Baſs-Reliefs, I know 
not where are any comparable, except at Oxford, a 
Collection made by ſome of the Engliſʒ Nobility and 
Men of beſt — in that Kingdom, with great 
Pains, Time, and Coſts throughout the Levam. None 
can ever hope a ſuch- like Fortune to rival that learned 


Body in Grecian INSCRIPTIONS, though I am ſorry 
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to fay they are not well placed *, very much corroded 
and ſpoilt by Time and the Air of that Climate. But 
though our Collection may be inferiour to theirs ſor 
Grecian INSCRIPTIONS, yet it will be much richer in 
Raman. Had I not now Poſſeſſion of my Grecian 
Monuments, I ſhould not havę any more Hopes, on 
Account of the extravagant Prices my Search has rai- 
ſed them to, there being one at Venice lately, whoſe 
Profeſſion it is to rob /raly of all her Rarities, who 
bad the Aſſurance to ask, and perſiſt alſo in his 
Demand of an hundred Spaniſh Piſtoles for ſix Pieces 
of Marble of little or no Conſideration. 

But to proceed to my Method of ranging theſe 
INSCRIPTIONS, I think it would be the beſt Way 
to enchaſe them in the Wall, but in one made on Pur- 
poſe ; for once placed in a, common Wall, they are 
ever ſubjected to be injured by Time, covered, or 
ſpoilt by the Alterations which are made in Build- 
ings, where they are often made Uſe of, as too ma- 
ny Inſtances prove. By God's Leave I will demo- 
liſh the preſent Wall, which runs a- croſs the Court- 
Yard of the Academy, and is thirty Poles long, uninter- 
rupted, and continued, and J will cauſe it to be rebuilt of 
a greater Thickneſs, and place the Stones like Pictures in 
a Gallery, ſo that they may entirely fill it up, and, as 
far as the Irregularity of the Stones will permit, no Part 
of the Wall ſhall appear, unleſs ſufficient to ſhew the 
Diviſion. The Grecian Inscr1PTIONS already in 
my Cuſtody, much favour my Deſign, which I have 
met ſo many Difficulties in; but as all of them 
are not yet come to Hand, I cannot entirely fol- 
low my Fancy ; much greater will be the Trouble 
to place the Roman, which are large and unſixe- 
able. The Height of the Wall ſhall not incommode 
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* Since the Author wrate this Piece, the Marbles hav⸗ been 
removed into the Picture - Gallery, adjoining to the Bodleian Li- 
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any Reader. It cannot have a better Situation, as 
it is Southwards, and will perfectly preſerve the 

Stones from the North Wind, that inveterate Ene- 
my to them, and from moſt other Winds, which 
corrode and waſte them. But, as Order is the Liſe 
of every Thing, they ſhall not be huddled together, 
but with ſome Regularity; ſo that, tho we are 
not the firſt in collecting Stones, we may claim the 
Merit at leaſt of firſt ranging them into à Series, 
and thus making a new Sort of Cabinet. They 
, ſhall then be divided into Claſſes, the firſt ſhall com- 
= - prize InscRIPTIONS in unknown Characters, ſuch 
4 .as the Tuſcan, Carthaginian, and egyptian. Our 
N Strength in theſe I do not yet know, as I cannot 
tell what Reliance to make on Promiſes from ſe- 
veral Parts. In the Chambers of the A ſhall 
- be preſerved ſeveral Sorts of ancient Earthen and Marble 
Vaſes, and Stones not proper to be incaſtrated in the 
Walls. In the Second Claſs, I ſhall range the Gra- 
cian together, as their Number is ſo ſmall, as not fo 
admit of a Sub- diviſion. But as to the Roman, which 
eome next, I ſhall divide them into the Votive, viz, 
thoſe dedicated to the Gods, or inferiour Deities. 
or ſuch as make Mention of ſacred Matters. Next 
.come the Imperial, and next them the Military. As 
to the next I am not yet derermined. I would 
place the Honorary, thoſe erected in Honour of any 
private Perſon, as the Dignities and Governments 
are often known from them. Here would I rank 
5 thoſe belonging to the Theatres, Games, and Spectacles; 
but till I ſurvey my Force, and know the Strength 
of my Army, I cannot poſitively determine the or- 
der of Battle. You may well imagine, that I ſhall 
conclude with the Concluſion of all Things, the 
Sepulchral Monuments, of which we have a r 
Number. But with the Romans our Collection 
not, as it ſeems to me a very great Errour to Pe 
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piſe and negle& thoſe of the lower Empire, becaufe 
of the Barbarity of their Style, the Badneſs of their 
Characters, as if they could not afford us Notices as 
uſeful and neceſſary of Things nearer our own Days, 
but in the moſt obſcure Ages. On this Principle 
we loſe alrogether, or pay but little Regard to ma- 
ny fine Chriſtiaz Memorials. I ſhall alſo condeſcend 
even to collect ſome of much lower Ages, and as 
the Knowledge of the Manner of Writing in Ages 

ſt, is juſtly eſteemed one of the Keys of Know- 
—4 and a great Light to true Criticiſm ; and 
though learned Men have taken much Pains to give us - 
a Notion of Writings, yet have we never been ſhew- 
ed on Marbles the different Manners and Changes 
that have ee I will rake as much Care as 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Times, for ten 
Centuries before 1400, ſo as they may be an Au- 
thentick Hiſtory of the Latin Letters uſed in 
INSCRIPTIONS, after the Roman Times. Concern- 
ing which Series, if I ſhould ſucceed, I will here- 
after ſhew the true Uſe ro be made of it, and 
thus I hope for the future, to hinder the Errors 
ſome learned Men have fallen into, from not diſtin- 
guiſhing the Letters of the ſeveral Ages, collected 
together by the moſt learned Father Mabillon, when 
I come, as (God willing) I ſhall, to publiſh a Trea- 
tiſe on the antient Latin Characters. To conclude, 
in the laſt place I ſhall rank ſome Stones of other 
Languages. The great Rarity of old Arabick Ix- 
* SCRIPTIONS made me very fond of two, preſerved 
at Palermo in the Library of the Feſwits, I begged 
them by Letter of Sig. Count Hannibal Maffei, 
Vice-Roy of Sicily, who obtained them from thoſe 
Fathers, and with great Goodneſs ſent them to me. 
Some ' Hebrew, of the higheſt Antiquity in that 
Tongue, I ſhall have; but older than moſt imagine, I 
| Z 3 have 
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have one in Italian, very well preſerved (not counting 
ſeveral ſhort, maimed, and inconſiderable Fragments) 
ſuppoſing that Stone given us by Ubaldini, Borghins, 
and Creſcimbeni, is a Forgery, which is granted in 
Florence. This I have mentioned is the moſt anti- 
ent and moſt remarkable, as yet diſcovered in Itah, 
as there are fourteen Verſes engraved on a Grecian 
Marble in 1375, in very large Gothick Chaacterg, 
erected in Memory of the Building of one of our 
Bridges over the River Adige. Thus for the pre- 
ſent I put an End to my Labour, but hereafter 
may proſecute it in a Miſcellany , Clafs, putting in 
their proper Poſts all others which may be found, 
and come ro my Hands. To every Claſs as far as 
poſſihle, I will give ſome Light and Ornament, 
with Bas Reliefs proper to them, and I will even car- 
ry the ſame down to the loweſt barbarous Ages. 
I will not allow any Place to thoſe not genuine and 


true, but in another Place ſpeak of the Spurious; 


and I muſt now obſerve how difficult it is to form 
a true Judgment of InscrIPTIONS; while amongſſ 
the great Men as yet little is determined, and the 
Greateſt, when they treat of IxscRIPTIOxNS, make 
very groſs Miſtakes, which I am apt to impure to their 
not being able ro have the Originals, as they may 
 MepaLs, before them. I muſt not omit to take 
Notice, that as I have ſeveral other INSCRIPTIONS 
which cannot be fixed in a Wall, as Ten Imperial, 
on Pillars; and others'carved, or figured on both Sides, 

- theſe ſhall be placed, either in the Midſt of the 
Court-yard, or where ſhall be thought more pro: 
. I have ſome Thoughts alſo of putting thoſe 

- together which have nothing but a Name on them. 
And it will be neceſſary to cover them in the Wall, 

and defend them on every Side, from all Damage 
pf Weather, Aud now to propole a Method, I 
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vill collect entirely all the firſt Grecian Claſs, which 
require the moſt Care, and build a large Corniſh of 
good Stone, of the Dorick Order, which becauſe 
of ſome Difficulties, cannot be regular. This ſhall 
cover the whole Wall, and by a large Channel on 
the Top, ſhall throw off the Rain from the Stones. 
At the Foot ſhall be a few Steps, from the Ground 
to preſerve the INsCRIPTIONS, and to be a 
Defence againſt Coaches, or other Carriages, and at 
the Bottom ſhall be Balliſters, for the greater Se- 
curity. Here I muſt put an End to my Deſign, 
as I am not able to proceed farther, the Expences 
of ſuch a Work being hardly credible, to bring 
from diſtant Places large Fragments, and even the 
Charges of ſome freely given, which were Supports 
to Fabricks, hefides other Accidents, which need 
not be mentioned. I have Hopes, that in Proceſs 
of Time, either the Academy, or ſome generous Perſon 
will enlarge and compleat this Work, and it has 
this Adyantage above a Cabinet of Mepars, that 
it cannat eaſily be loſt, or carried away, but muſt 
remain a fixed and perpetual Honour to the City 
and County of Ferong.. And ' tis not improbable, but 
ſome Perſons of Figure may give it Encouragement, 
one Inſtance of which we very lately had in Mon- 
ſigner Barbarigo, Biſhop of Breſcia, who charmed with 
the Regularity of the Defign, ſent us generoutly a 
large Sum of Money towards its Advancement, for 
the publick Benefit, and that of Learning, without 
any Application made, or the leaſt Hint given to 

him. And this, moſt honoured Madam, is the De- 

ſign of my new Muſaum, which you deſir'd an 
Account of, which, for many Reaſons and Difficul- 
ties, I know not whether I ſhall be ever able to 
bring to ſuch à Concluſion as I could wiſh. 
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going Account, not only in Obedience to your 


-mands, but with a- View, that this Collection may 
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